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This  dissertation  provided  a  comprehensive  review  of  self-disclosure 
literature  and  an  experimental  study  of  situational  variables  related  to 
the  disclosure  process.   Four  areas  of  interest  were  investigated:   the 
generalizability  of  research  findings  beyond  the  laboratory  situation; 
the  role  played  by  the  recipient  of  disclosure;  the  affective  qualities 
accompanying  disclosure  in  different  situations;  and  the  predictive 
ability  of  disclosure  questionnaires  for  actual  behavior. 

On-going  disclosure  was  examined  in  two  types  of  relationships: 
(1)   disclosure  between  relative  strangers  who  had  a  commitment  to  continue 
the  relationship;  and  (2)  disclosure  between  absolute  strangers  who  had 
no  commitment  to  continue  the  interaction.   It  was  hypothesized  that  Type 
of  Dyad  (Stranger-confederate  of  E^  vs.  college  Roommates  of  3-days 
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acquaintance)  would  affect  S^s'  level  of  disclosure  and  that  Ss  would 
disclose  more  to  a  Stranger  (Bus  Rider  Phenomenon)  than  to  a  Roonnnate. 
However,  it  was  believed  that,  given  an  interaction  with  a  "therapeutic" 
Stranger,  S^s'  disclosing  behavior  would  generalize  to  Roommate  relation- 
sfiips; 

To  test  these  hypotheses,  two  groups  of  female  college  Roommates 
(N=8  dyads/group  )  were  matched  on  the  basis  of  age,  grade  level,  past 
and  future  disclosure  to  Roommate  and  future  disclosure  to  a  Stranger. 
The  experimental  treatment  consisted  of  Order  of  Interaction  with  a 
female  Stranger  i.e.,  stranger-roommate  vs.  roommate-stranger). 

It  was  further  hypothesized  that  while  positive  feelings  accompany 
disclosure,  they  are  relative  to  the  target  relationship.   Type  of  Dyad 
and  Order  of  Interaction  were  examined  for  their  effects  on  S_s'  scores 
on  a  questionnaire  measuring  positive  feelings  toward  self  and  other. 
The  final  hypothesis  was  that  disclosure  questionnaires  would  not  predict 
S.s'  actual  disclosure  in  new  situations  as  effectively  as  they  would  in 
familiar  relationships. 

Experimental  procedure:   S_s  played  a  Game  of  Invitations.   The  Game 
consisted  of  26  disclosure  questions  ranked  by  S_s  for  degree  of  intimacy 
X  ease  of  discussion  x  target  person  (Roommate  and  Stranger).   S_s'  in- 
dividual rankings  remained  fixed  during  experimental  interactions  with 
the  target  persons.   Dyad  partners  traded  items  by  ranks.   If  offers  to 
trade  were  accepted,  partners  then  revealed  item  numbers  at  their  ranks 
and  proceeded  to  disclose  information.   S_s '  scores  by  Type  of  Dyad  and 
Order  of  Interaction  consisted  of  the  total  number  of  items  disclosed. 

A  Bus  Rider  Phenomenon  was  found  to  exist  in  laboratory  self- 
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disclosure  research..   S^s  disclosed  significantly  more  to  the  Stranger 
than  to  a  Roommate  with  whom  they  would  have  continued  interactions. 
However,  disclosure  to  a  "therapeutic"  Stranger  enhanced  disclosure  to 
a  Roommate.   S_s  paired  first  with  the  Stranger  disclosed  significantly 
more  to  Roommates  than  S^s  in  the  roommate-stranger  condition.   The 
latter  group  disclosed  significantly  less  information  to  Roommates  than 
to  the  Stranger,  while  ^s  paired  first  with  the  Stranger  disclosed  at  an 
equally  high  level  to  both  targets. 

It  was  also  found  that  _Ss  attributed  significantly  more  positive 
feelings  to  their  partners  (esteem  for  other)  than  to  themselves  (self- 
esteem)  .   S^s  further  exhibited  a  larger  discrepancy  between  their  self- 
and  other-ratings  of  positive  feelings  with  the  Stranger  than  with  a 
Roommate.   In  Roommate  dyads,  _Ss  believed  their  experience  was  equal  to 
that  of  a  partner  and  that  they  possessed  similar  personality  traits. 
Self-esteem  increased,  while  esteem  for  other  decreased  from  that  re- 
ported with  the  Stranger.   In  contrast,  _Ss  tended  to  overrate  the 
Stranger  and  underrate  themselves. 

As  hypothesized,  questionnaire  claims  about  willingness  to  disclose 
did  not  effectively  predict  S_s'  actual  behavior  with  a  Stranger,  although 
Roommate  behavior  was  predicted. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


In  general,  the  objectives  of  this  doctoral  dissertation  were  two- 
fold.  An  effort  was  made  to  (1)  provide  a  codified,  comprehensive 
review  of  the  self-disclosure  literature,  and  (2)  continue  the  second 
phase  of  research  (Lee  R.  Drag,  1968)  concerning  situational-interpersonal 
determinants  of  self-disclosure. 

Overview  of  the  Literature  (Chaptea:  II) 
During  the  past  ten  years,  the  number  of  relervant  and  near-relevant 
papers  on  self-disclosure  has  become  staggering.   However^  to  this 
writer's  knowledge,  no  comprehensive  review  of  the  literature  is  presently 
in  existence.   This  section  of  the  dissertation  fjs  intended  to  provide 
a  summary  acquaintance,  a  feel,  if  you  will,  for  v'arious  topic  areas  to 
which  self-disclosure  is  applicable.   It  should  not.  be  expected  to  give 
the  detailed  knowledge  acquired  by  an  extensive  rejvdew  of  each  study 
individually.   As  an  aid  to  the  reader,  the  reviews?  has  been  so  organized 
that  each  topic  area  could  hopefully  be  studied  by  itself,  without 
reference  to  the  rest.   The  fact  that  each  area  ccnuld  be  used  independ- 
ently has  made  it  necessary  to  repeat  some  of  the  self-disclosure 
materials  under  different  sub-headings.   The  review  is  presented  in  such 


*Since  the  first  draft  of  this  work,  Jourard  C1971)  has  compiled 
an  excellent  review  of  both  his  work,  and  that  of  his  students,  at  the 
University  of  Florida. 
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a  way  that  those  already  familiar  with  the  literature  may  skip  over 

this  chapter  and  proceed  directly  to  the  experimental  study  (Chapter  III) . 

While  self-disclosure  has  been  used  as  both  a  dependent,  and  an 
independent  variable,  the  research  tends  to  focus  primarily  upon  two  kinds 
of  questions: 

(1)  KTiat  are  the  effects  of  self-disclosure?  and 

(2)  I-Jhat  is  related  to  what  within  the  process 
of  self-disclosure? 

As  the  body  of  literature  continues  to  grow,  many  apparent  inconsistencies 
in  experimental  findings  are  noted.   While  a  small  number  of  phenomena 
or  relationships  have  been  demonstrated  over  and  over  again,  other 
relationships  remain  as  hints,  unexplored  or  equivocal.   This  review 
attempts  to  document  both  the  former  and  the  latter.   Hopefully,  it  will 
aid  other  investigators  in  moving  away  from  the  known  in  the  direction 
of  either  more  refined  investigations  of  clear  relationships  in  self- 
disclosure,  or  concentration  on  those  which  remain  unclear. 

I  agree  with  Riecken  and  Romans  (1954)  who  assume  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  contradictory  research  findings,  but  rather  that  such 
findings  must  have  been  reached  in  different  circumstances.   Inconsist- 
encies in  research  data  may  be  due  to  many  factors.   One  factor  is  the 
problem  of  an  adequate  methodology  and  measurement  framework  for  self- 
disclosure  research.   Innumerable  devices  have  been  used  to  infer 
changes  in  self-disclosure  and/or  to  manipulate  conditions  of  self- 
disclosure.   Also,  many  studies  seem  to  deal  with  varying  status 
characteristics  of  the  _E  and  S_,    such  as  age  and  sex.   Frequently,  these 
are  not  carefully  delineated  for  the  reader.   Only  one  or  two  studies 
have  used  the  double-blind  approach  to  research  recommended  by  Rosenthal 
(1967). 


Still  other  studies  do  not  recognize  the  effect  of  environmental 
factors,  i.e.,  are  context  blind.   Many  studies  yielding  opposite  results 
appear  to  mix  behavior  at  different  levels  of  salience  to  the  _S,  or, 
are  measuring  behavior  mediated  by  different  variables,  i.e.,  the 
purposes  and  projects  furthered  by  the  _S's  disclosures.   An  example  of 
this  would  be  trying  to  equate  the  findings  of  studies  looking  at  therapy 
behavior  vs.  laboratory  behavior  vs.  on-going  behavior  with  significant 
others  in  the  _S's  life  space.   Overall,  one  must  make  a  very  real 
distinction  between  results  based  on  questionnaires,  and  those  based  on 
direct  experimental  manipulation  of  on-going  behavior. 

In  scanning  the  research  reviewed  herein,  the  reader  is  warned  of 
my  bias  toward  discussing  and  making  suggestions  within  a  psychothera- 
peutic framework.   Hopefully,  however,  the  reader  will  be  able  to 
determine  what  implications  are  conveyed  when  research  findings  are 
generalized  to  his  own  area  of  interest. 

Overview  of  the  Present  Experiment:   Situational 
Determinants  of  On-going  Self-Disclosure  (Chapter  III) 

The  experimental  study  itself  was  designed  to  explore  four  major 

areas  of  interest: 

(1)  The  possibility  of  a  "bus  rider"  phenomenon  in 
self-disclosure  research; 

(2)  The  generalizability  of  a  "bus  rider"  phenomenon 
if  it  did  exist; 

(3)  The  relationship  between  situational  determinants 

of  self-disclosure  and  the  degree  of  positive  affect 
experienced  by  individuals;  and 

(A)   The  predictive  value  of  questionnaires  for  actual 
self-disclosing  behavior. 

These  four  interests  are  an  outgrowth  of  findings  from  previous  research 


(Lee  R.  Drag,  1968).   As  noted  in  the  first  phase  of  research,  generali- 
zations about  self-disclosure  are  limited  by  the  fact  that:: 

First,  most  previous  investigations  in  this  area 
have  focused  on  self-disclosure,  outside  of  on— going 
situations,  and  without  full  consideration  of  self- 
disclosure  as  a  function  of  the  situational  context 
of  the  experiment  itself.   Second,  in  tTraditicmal 
approaches  to  the  study  of  self-disclos-iire ,  only  one 
class  of  data  collection  is  generally  osed ,  i.e., 
an  interviewer-interviewee  relationship,  or  questionnaires 
(Lee  R.  Drag,  1968,  pp.  120-121). 

In  dealing  more  specifically  with  these  issues,  Lee  Drag  (1968) 

and  R.M.  Drag  (1968)  found  that  the  psychological  €£xperiment,  itself, 

provided  a  potentially  reactive  situational  context  which  could  inhibit 

or  encourage  self-disclosure.   Their  research  also  called  into  question: 

(a)  the  more  frequent  methods  used  to  develop  self- 
disclosure  instruments; 

(b)  the  ability  of  questionnaires  to  pxedicl  behavior 
in  on-going  situations; 

(c)  the  assumption  that  individuals  alvays  exhibit 
greater  activity  at  less  intimate  levels  of 
disclosure  and  that  it  takes  a  long  period  of  time 
to  reach  a  deeply  personal  level  of  disclosure;  and 

(d)  the  generalizability  of  research  findings  beyond 

the  experimental  setting  itself,  i.e.,  the  experiment 
is  a  source  of  positive  error  demcmstrating  a  "bus 
rider  phenomenon,"  or  a  Hawthorn  effect. 
In  the  present  experiment,  an  effort  was  made  t;o  develop,  and 
structure,  an  experimental  situation  that  would  be  ecologically  and 
socially  similar  to  the  general  population  situatiem  of  female  college 
students.   The  study  was  taken  away  from  the  laboratory  and  into  an 


environment  similar  to  that  where  self-disclosure  would  normally  occur, 
and  with  the  same  apparent  consequences.   The  procedure  for  this  was 
to  study  on-going  self-disclosure  between  female  college  roomate  dyads, 
as  contrasted  with  their  disclosing  behavior  when  each  roomate  was 
paired,  individually,  with  a  female  stranger  she  did  not  expect  to  see 
again.   The  study  was  conducted  in  the  girls'  natural  habitat,  i.e., 
the  lounge  area  of  the  girls'  college  dorm. 

In  investigating  the  bus  rider  phenomenon,  it  was  hypothesized 
that  the  Type  of  Dyad  formed  (Stranger  vs.  Roomate)  would  affect  the 
level  of  self-disclosure  exhibited,  i.e.,  commitment  to  an  on-going  daily 
relationship  lessens  the  probability  that  immediate,  highly  personal 
disclosure  will  occur.   It  was  also  hypothesized  that  the  Order  of 
Interaction  (Stranger  first,  Roomate  second,  or  Roomate  first,  Stranger 
second)  would  affect  the  process  of  self-disclosure.   It  was  predicted 
that  a  self-disclosing  interaction  with  a  particular  type  of  Stranger 
(i.e.,  a  Stranger  who  is  attractive,  warm,  likable  and  self-disclosing) 
would  have  an  enhancing  effect  on  disclosure  to  a  Roomate.   It  was  also 
hypothesized  that  prior  self-disclosure  questionnaires  would  not  predict, 
as  accurately,  actual  behavior  in  Stranger  dyads  as  they  would  in 
Roomate  dyads.   It  was  further  hypothesized  that  the  situational  variables 
(Type  and  Order  of  dyadic  interactions)  would  affect  the  degree  of 
positive  feelings  S^s  stated  they  had  experienced  during  the  experiment. 

The  method  used  to  check  these  hypotheses  consisted  of  a  Game 
of  Invitations,  which  was  a  modification  of  that  used  in  previous 
research  (Lee  R.  Drag,  1968).   The  Game  consisted  of  26  self-disclosure 
questions.   Prior  to  the  experimental  treatments,  each  ^  initially 
ranked  the  items  from  1  to  26  for  degree  of  intimacy  x  ease  of  discussion 


for  two  target  persons,  Roomate  and  same-sex  Stranger  during  a  first 
meeting.   The  two  individual  rankings  for  each  S^  then  remained  fixed 
for  the  S^  during  experimental  treatments.   Following  the  ranking 
procedures,  S^s  indicated  which  topics  they  would  be  willing  to  discuss 
with  their  Roomates  and  with  a  Stranger. 

On  the  basis  of  selection  scores,  two  matched  groups  of  Roomate 
dyads  were  formed.   In  the  experimental  situation,  S^s  in  each  group 
played  the  Game  of  Invitations  twice,  once  individually  with  a  Stranger, 
and  once  with  their  Roomates.   The  only  experimental  difference  between 
the  two  groups  was  in  the  order  of  interaction. 

In  playing  the  Game,  dyad  partners  traded  items  by  ranks.   Each 
girl  had  the  option  to  accept  or  reject  her  partner's  offer  to  trade  a 
given  rank.   The  Stranger,  however,  always  accepted  offers.   If  an 
offer  was  accepted,  dyad  partners  told  each  other  their  individual 
item  numbers  at  the  rank  traded;  each  then  proceeded  to  disclose  on 
her  own  item.   The  Game  continued  until  the  dyad  had  disclosed  on  all 
26  rank  level  items,  or  had  reached  an  impasse  on  ranks  to  trade. 

The  Games  yielded  two  individual  scores  for  each  S_:  the  total 
number  of  items  disclosed  to  Roomate  and  the  total  number  of  items 
disclosed  to  the  Stranger.   These  scores  were  used  to  test  the  hypotheses 
of  an  order  effect,  a  type  of  dyad  effect,  and  an  order  x  type  of  dyad 
effect.   Subjects'  scores  during  the  two  Games  were  also  correlated  with 
pre-experimental  self-disclosure  scores  to  test  the  hypothesis  about 
the  predictive  ability  of  questionnaires. 

Following  each  Game  of  Invitations,  dyad  partners  (whether  two 
Roomates,  or  a  Roomate  and  a  Stranger)  filled  out  a  Personal  Behavior 


Questionnaire,   This  consisted  of  41  feeling  states  that  might  have 
been  experienced  during  the  preced  ing  Game.   The  task  of  each  partner 
was  to  check  each  adjective  along  a  6-point  scale  as  a  self-description 
and  then  as  a  description  of  how  she  believed  the  other  felt.   The  sum 
rating  total  across  the  41  feelings  provided  an  index  of  S^s'  feelings 
about  the  interaction.   The  two  scores  were  labeled  "degree  of  positive 
self-esteem"  and  "degree  of  positive  esteem  for  partner."  The  Personal 
Behavior  Questionnaire  scores  were  used  to  test  the  hypothesis  about 
the  effects  of  Type  and  Order  of  dyadic  interactio-QS  on  degxee  of 
positive  affect  experienced  during  the  experiment. 

The  present  experiment  also  refined  two  major  methodological 
procedures  used  in  master's  thesis  research  (Lee  R-  Drag.,  1968).   One 
such  change  was  moving  from  a  two-category,  nomothetic  method  of 
selecting  self-disclosure  items  (high  or  low  intimacy  scaled  items 
as  defined  by  general  consensus)  to  an  ordinal,  idlographic  method. 


Self-discTosure  items  were  selected  across  a  range  of  pre— scaled 
intimacy  values  (Worthy,  1968).   In  contrast  to  accepted  procedures, 
however,  items  were  intentionally  selected  for  their  high  2.  value.   The 
items  were  given  to  ^s  to  rank  individually  for  intimacy^  x  ease  of 
discussion  for  two  target  persons. 

The  other  major  change  was  in  using  a  double— Llind  approach  to 
the  gathering  of  data.   The  girl  selected  as  the  "Stranger™  for  the 
Game  interactions  with  Roomates  was  not  only  naive  as  to  the  specific 
experimental  hypotheses,  but  was  also  unfamiliar  wd.th  the  research  on 
self-disclosure.   She  also  had  status  characteristics  closer  to  those 
of  ^s  than  did  the  E^  (i.e.,  age,  marital  status,  and  not  identified 
as  a  "psychologist,"  but  rather  as  "another  college  volunteer"). 


CHAPTER  II 


HISTORY 


The  Nature  of  Self-Disclosure 

The  Value  of  Openness 

Man's  need  to  be  confirmed. — William  James  was  one  ai   the  first 

psychologists  to  focus  upon  man's  need  to  be  validated  by  other  men.   In 

his  Principles  of  Psychology,  James  wrote: 

No  more  fiendish  punishment  could  be  devised ., . 
than  that  one  should  be  turned  loose  irs  society 
and  remain  absolutely  unnoticed  by  all  the  members 
thereof.   If  no  one  turned  around  when  we  entered, 
answered  when  we  spoke,  or  minded  what,  we  did,  but 
if  every  person  we  met  'cut  us  dead,'  a:nd  acted 
as  if  we  were  non-existing  things,  a  k±nd  of  rage 
and  impotent  despair  would  ere  long  well  up  in 
us, from  which  the  cruelest  bodily  tortaxes  would 
be  a  relief  (1890,  pp.  293-294). 

During  the  subsequent  years,  philosophers  and  psychotherapists  have 

taken  up  this  theme  and  enlarged  upon  it.    Sevent]p-f ive  years  later, 

Rogers  writes: 

Man  has  a  fundamental  craving  for  secure,  close, 
communicative  relationships  with  others.  ..and 
feels  very  much  cut  off,  alone  and  unfulfilled 
when  such  relationships  do  not  exist  (1965,  p^  21). 

One  of  the  basic  problems  of  man  is  to  locate  himse3Lf  in  the  world.   He 

asks  himself:  "l-Jho  am  I?  How  well  am  I  doing?"  and  *'What  am  I  in  relation 


*See  the  writings  of  Buber  (1957,  1958);  TillSch  (1952);  Horney 
(1950);  Fromm  (1947,  1955);  Rogers  (1951,  1957);  Jourard  (1964);  and 
Mowrer  (1964)  for  amplification. 
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to  other  people?"  Anxiety,  or  cognitive  strain,  according  to  Sarbin 
(1964),  comes  from  man's  search  for  answers  to  these  "impelling  questions." 
It  is  not  hate,  but  indifference  to,  or  from  others,  or  alienation,  or 
loneliness  that  is  the  extreme  negative  of  human  relationships  and  the 
most  difficult  to  bear  (Landsman,  1961).   It  is  believed  that  man, 
in  order  to  become  aware  of  himself  and  to  confirm  his  existence,  needs 
to  disclose  his  unique  being  to  another  and  have  this  received,  acknowl- 
edged and  spontaneously  responded  to-   Karl  Jaspers  (1965)  puts  it  thus: 

We  can  only  become  transparently  ourselves  through 
a  lifetime  of  loving  communication  in  the  course 
of  a  destiny  shared  with  others. .. (p. 26) .   Every- 
where communication  is  possible  which  cannot  be 
scientifically  or  medically  contrived  and  in  which 
self-fulfillment  comes  about  through  a  revelation 
of  the  person  (p.  43). 

It  is  through  self-disclosure  that  man  becomes  more  aware  of  and  grasps 

his  being  and  as  yet  unrealized  potential.   The  means  by  which  this 

comes  about  is  illustrated  by  Maslow  (1965)  in  his  discussion  of  peak 

experiencers .   For  instance,  he  found  that  peak  experiencers  are  more 

common  than  he  once  suspected.   He  states: 

Practically  everybody  reports  peak  experiences 
if  approached  and  questioiEd.  .  .and  encouraged  in 
the  right  way.   Also  I  have  learned  that  just 
talking  about  it,  as  I'm  doing  now  seems  to 
release  from  the  depths  all  sorts  of  secret 
memories  of  peaks  never  revealed  to  anyone  before, 
not  even  to  oneself  perhaps  (p.  46). 

This  need  for  contact  through  communication  does  not  seem  restricted 

to  any  age  grouping,  but  is  part  of  man's  humanness.   Hayakawa  (1965), 

in  writing  about  communication  with  very  young  children,  states  that 

we  frequently  overlook  the  tremendous  value  of  the  acknowledgement  of 

messages.   He  believes  even  a  three-year-old  child  needs  to  receive  the 

message: 
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Not  "I  agree  with  you"  or  "disagree"  or  "That's 
a  wonderful  idea  or  a  silly  idea,"  but  just  the 
acknowledgement  "I  know  exactly  what  you've 
said.   It  goes  on  record.   You  said  that."  The 
acknowledgement  of  message  is  a  very  important 
form  of  feedback. .. .It  says  in  effect,  "I  know 
you're  around.   I  know  what  you're  thinking.  I 
acknowledge  your  presence"  (pp.  102-103). 

Viewed  in  this  light,  self-disclosure  seems  to  be  a  valuable,  rewarding 
process  which  aids  self-integration,  growth  and  optimum  functioning 
(Jourard,  1961  f ) . 

The  cult  of  honesty. — However,  the  nature  and  value  of  openness 
between  people  should  be  examined  carefully.   This  seems  necessary 
because  of  a  new  cult  which  has  appeared  on  the  American  scene,  i.e. 
"institutionalized"  honesty  and  openness  among  people.   Through  a 
proliferation  of  encounter,  sensitivity,  self-actuallzatio-n  and  T- 
groups,  people  are  being  urged  to  "take  off  their  masks"  (Stoller,  1968). 
Diverse  groups,  such  as  ministerial,  nursing,  business,  marital  and 
even  "social"  groups,  are  being  run  through  a  variety  of  disclosing 
experiences.   Theoretically,  the  goal  is  to  produce  a  state  of  "joy" 
in  openness  (Schutz,  1967).   Perls  (1969)  apprises  us  of  this  movement, 
in  his  introduction  to  Gestalt  Therapy  Verbatim.   He  states: 

It  took  us  a  long  time  to  debunk  the  whole 

Freudian  crap,  and  now  we  are  entering  a  new 

and  more  dangerous  phase.   We  are  entering  the 

phase  of  the  turner-onners:  turn  on  to  Instant 

cure,  instant  joy,  instant  sensory  awareness.. 

We  are  entering  the  phase  of  the  quacks  and  tlie  con-men, 

who  think  if  vou  get  some  break-through,  you  are 

cured — disregarding  any  growth  requirements,  disregarding 

any  of  the  real  potential,  the  inborn  genius  In 

all  of  you. . . (p.  1) . 

Oddly  enough,  what  frequently  occurs  in  the  Human  Potential 

Movement  is  that  open  communication  becomes  a  program,  rather  than  a 

process.   The  credo  transmitted  is  that  the  healthiest,  most  desirable 
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relations  are  those  where  one's  inner- most  feelings  and  emotions  are 
laid  bare.   Individuals  are  exhorted  to  always  be  open,  direct  and  honest 
in  dealing  with  each  other.   In  an  effort  to  avoid  the  deadening  effect 
of  conventional  relationships,  the  new  idiom  focuses  on  being  "super- 
sincere"  and  "playing  the  game  of  truth."  Healthy  adjustment  is 
measured,  therefore,  by  the  extent  to  which  an  individual  is  willing 
to  be  publicly  introspective. 

How  did  this  cult  develop  and  what  are  the  consequences  of  full 
acceptance  of  its  philosophy?  It  seems  to  have  originated  as  an  ex- 
pression of  discontent  over  certain  aspects  of  Western  life.   Within 
psychology,  this  discontent  was  expressed  most  vocally  by  the  "enlightened 
humanists."  These  psychologists  protested  against  Watsonian  and 
Freudian  insistence  upon  a  thorough-going  determinism.   They  called  for 
a  re-emphasis  on  man  the  experiencer.   They  were  willing  to  grant  that 
man's  feeling  that  he  is  not  a  robot  may  well  be  an  autistic  self- 
perception.   However,  they  believed  man  needs  his  sense  of  freedom.  Any- 
one who  does  live  his  life  as  if  he  were  a  machine  is  very  likely  to 
be  subjected  to  therapeutic  treatment  aimed  at  modifying  this  view. 

As  it  happened,  many  of  the  leaders  of  this  "third  revolution" 
were  psychologists  who  fused  the  roles  of  scientist  and  practitioner. 
Consequently,  much  of  the  research, dealing  with  a  science  of  man 
conceived  as  a  human  person,  has  grown  out  of  psychotherapy.   Rogers 
(1961)  has  been  able  to  affirm  his  acceptance  of  the  scientific  posture 
and  his  conviction  of  its  untenability: 


*See  Parson's  Science  and  Human  Affairs  (1965)  and  Bugental's 
Challenges  of  Humanistic  Psychology  (1967)  for  a  more  complete  discussioa 
of  this  movement. 
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I  prefer  to  live  with  what  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  genuine  paradox. .. that  in  our  pursuit  of  science, 
we  are  fools  if  we  do  not  assume  that  everything 
that  occurs  is  a  portion  of  a  cause-and-eff ect 
sequence,  and  that  nothing  occurs  outside  of  that. 
But  I  also  feel  that  if  we  adopt  that  point  of  view 
in  our  living  as  human  beings,  in  our  confrontation 
with  life,  then  that  is  death  (p. 575). 

As  the  humanistic  movement  has  progressed,  however,  another 
development  has  taken  place.   Barker  (1965)  believes  that  ijithin  psy- 
chology a  dangerously  un-normal,  bi-polarization  is  occurring.   On 
the  one  hand  are  the  overly  tight,  neat,  operational,  orderly  sorts. 
of_  psychologists,  and  on  the  other  a  growing  nuinber  of  overly  loose, 
intuitive,  romantic,  even  anti-science  and  anti-intellectual  types. 
Humanism,  with  its  here  and  now  approach,  and  frequent  emphasis  on 
affective,  rather  than  cognitive  factors,  implies  to  some  that  there 
is  no  possibility  of  finding  answers  in  scientific  psychology.,  and  they 
have  turned  from  it  altogether. 

Some  attribute  this  development  to  a  peculiarity  of  TJestern  thought. 
Hayakawa  (1965)  and  Osgood  (1965)  believe  that  we  are  unaccustomed 
to  distinguishing  between  levels  of  abstraction.   We  therefore  tend  to 
confuse  the  general  with  the  particular.   From  our  two-valued  orientation, 
we  make  polarized,  opposing  dogmatic  slogans  out  of  otherwise  useful 
generalizations.   Those  who  reject  "scientific"  psychology  as  valueless 
in  meeting  man's  needs,  fall  to  realize  there  has  never  been  a^  scientific 
method,  but  rather  a  scientific  attitude.   In  turning  away  from 
attempts  to  develop  a  human  science,  the  result  is  a  "careless  type  of 
thinking  and  emotion-filled  and  uncritical  appeal  to  humanism  that 
necessarily  degenerates  into  inhumanity"  (Colaizzi,  no  date,  p. 4). 

It  is  this  new  philosophy  in  the  Human  Potential  'Movement,  especially 
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as  it  is  conveyed  to  the  general  public  through  encounter  groups  that 
causes  ethical  concern.   From  Gestalt  psychology,  comes  one  tenet: 
the  whole  is  more  than,  and  different  from,  the  sum  of  the  parts.  You 
don't  necessarily  put  in  a  penny's  worth  of  open  and  honest  disclosure, 
here,  and  get  out  good  and  loving  and  self-actualized  behavior  from 
the  other  person,  there,  like  a  chewing  gxjm  machine.  The  ethics  of 
encounter  groups  is  discussed  by  Goldberg  (1970)  in  his  review  of  John 
Mann's  book.  Encounter:  A  Weekend  xd-th  Intimate  Strangers.   Others,  such 
as  Rogers  (1967),  Parloff  (1970),  Lubin  and  Eddy  (1970)  and  Dreyfus  and 
Kremenlier  (1970) ,  add  their  voice  to  the  concern  expressed  therein. 
Ethical  concerns  revolve  around  the  following  points: 

(1)  Frequently  group  leaders  have  no  prior  information 
about  group  participants  (goals,  strengths, limita- 
tions, expectations  and  previous  group  experiences); 

(2)  They  "induce  treatments"  without  assessing  what 
brought  the  person  to  the  group,  his  motivations, 
what  he  wants  and  expects  for  himself  through  his 
involvement ; 

(3)  Frequently  group  participants  are  informed  that  they 
can  try  out  new  behavior  without  being  hurt  in 

the  process,  a  promise  the  leader  has  no  moral  or 
ethical  right  to  make; 

(4)  The  objective  of  such  experiences  seems  to  be  the 
expression  of  emotions,  but  not  to  learn  what 
their  emotion  is  all  about,  nor  to  attain  a  sense 
of  mastery  over  their  feelings;  and 

(5)  New  behavior  is  frequently  commanded,  rather  than 
suggested. 

Rogers  (1967)  in  a  follow-up  study  of  481  participants  in  encounter 

groups,  two  to  twelve  weeks  later,  found  that  only  a  small  percentage 

of  participants  appeared  to  find  their  experience  damaging  or  negative. 

Rogers  believes,  however,  that  we  should  be  concerned  if  such  experiences 

are  potentially  damaging  to  anyone. 
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From  a  valuing  orientation,  there  is  the  clanger  that  unless  an 
individual  can  understand  processes  which  alter  his  behavior,  he  can 
become  something  of  an  automaton,  responsive  simply  and  directly  to 
the  pressures  of  a  group.   Dreyfus  and  Kremenlier  (1970)  point  out 
that  the  techniques  frequently  used  in  encounter  groups  can  produce 
psychological  casualties  and  open  the  person  to  new  disasters,  as  well 
as  growth.   They  believe  the  "techniques"  can  be  lethal  weapons  when 
used  by  self-proclaimed  facilitators  or  inexperienced  and  untrained 
practitioners.   It  is  their  opinion  that  frequently  these  "counselors" 
are  "hung  up"  on  problems  of  intimacy  themselves;  consequently,  they 
initiate  the  techniques  of  more  qualified  group  leaders  without  the 
faintest  idea  of  the  underlying  rationale,  and  without  the  skill  to 
deal  with  a  variety  of  possible  outcomes. 

As  the  theory  and  techniques  underlying  "encounter  therapies"  are 

disseminated  in  the  culture,  self-disclosure  can  be  used  as  a  technique 

to  make  the  individual  less  free,  rather  than  more  free.   Techniques 

can  be  used  to  encourage  inauthenticity  and  alienation,  as  well  as 

authentic  living.   Dreyfus  and  Kremenlier  (1970)  state: 

People  can  learn  a  new  language  behind  which  to 
hide  new  modes  of  inauthentic  behavior.   They  can 
learn  to  sound  like  genuine  human  beings  and  to  look 
like  authenticating  self-actualizers;  but  these 
overt  manifestations  merely  serve  to  cover  the 
underlying  fear  of  closeness,  warmth  and  intimacy. 
Group  behavior  can  become  a  new  form  of  phoniness; 
it  looks  and  sound  real,  but  lacks  genuineness, 
depth  and  commitment  (p.  281). 

Techniques  can  serve  to  give  the  appearance  of  participation  or 

responsiveness  to  human  needs  while  at  the  same  time  covering  up 

underlying  exclusion.   One  can  imagine  a  situation  where  workers  are 

offered,  under  a  Human  Relations  program,  participation  and  a  voice  in 
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managerial  decision-making,  while  actually,  management  (following  "leader- 
ship" or  "sensitivity  training")  is  expected  to  lead  the  decision- 
making sessions  to  those  conclusions  favored  by  management.   Or,  students 
may  be  encouraged  to  enter  into  dialogue  and  to  have  "authentic" 
encounters  with  faculty  or  administration,  while  the  information  disclosed 
may  be  used  to  weed  out  the  "radicals"  or "rabble-rousers." 

The  continued  barrage  of  information,  encouraging  the  use  of  self- 
disclosure  as  a  means  of  breaking  down  conventional  "distancing" 
techniques,  may  well  become  a  technique  for  inducing  a  new  type  of 
conformity.  While  self-disclosure,  real  self-being,  or  "transparency" 
seems  related  to  personal  growth  in  therapy  (Peres,  1947;  Truax,  1961; 
Seeman,  1949,  1950;  Strupp,  1955  a,  1955  b,  1955c,  1960,  1963),  we 
are  less  clear  about  how  it  operates  in  everyday  life.   Patients,  as 
well  as  participants  in  sensitivity  training  groups,  are  not  informed 
as  to  this  gap  in  the  current  state  of  psychological  knowledge.   Because 
of  this  educational  failure,  "lay"  people  have  difficulty  in  developing 
ways  of  judging  and  trying  to  modify  what  they  are  receiving  so  it  can 
become  an  appropriate  part  of  their  life  style. 

The  problem  in  making  a  statement  about  the  value  of  self- 
disclosure. — Hence,  many  do  seem  to  grasp  the  term  "openness"  as  a  magic 
word  making  one  healthy,  wealthy  and  wise  automatically.   The  Human 
Potential  Movement,  especially,  is  adopting  a  fad-  or  game-like  quality. 
The  effects  of  this  form  of  naivete  were  delightfully  illustrated  in 
the  movie  spoof  on  encounter  groups.  Bob  and  Carol,  Ted  and  Alice.   This 
movie  highlighted  what  can  occur  when  therapy  self-disclosure  techniques, 
used  to  promote  self-discovery,  are  practiced  indiscriminately  in  every- 
day life. 
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There  is  even  a  game  called  "Group  Therapy,"  now  on  the  market, 

for  use  when  cocktail  conversations  becoming  boring.   A  portion  of  the 

instructions  for  playing  this  game  are  as  follows: 

GROUP  THERAPY,   Is  it  really  a  game?  Yes,   But 
GROUP  THERAPY  is  for  people  who  want  to  do  more  than 
just  play  games.   For  people  who  want  to  open  up. 
Get  in  touch.   Let  go.   Feel  Free. 

Therapist  cards  start  it  happening.   Like:   Hold 
each  member  of  the  group  in  a  way  which  shows  how  you 
feel  about  him.   Like:   Pick  a  way  in  which  you  are 
phony  and  exaggerate  it.   Like:   You  are  advertising 
yourself  as  a  lover,   I\'Tiat  does  the  ad  say? 

Were  you  "With  It?"  Or  did  you  "Cop  out?" 
Everyone  judges.   Everyone  is  judged.   And  judgments  tell 
you  where  you're  at,., on  the  board.   Play  GROUP  THERAPY. 
And  you  can  stop  playing  games. 

Following  each  player's  acting  out  a  given  instruction,  the  rest  of 

the  group  judges  his  behavior,  whether  he  was  "with  it"  or  "copped  out." 

In  playing  the  Game,  the  first  person  to  reach  the  home  goal  "Free" 

supposedly  is  the  winner.   In  advising  players  how  to  judge  whether  the 

person  "copped  out"  or  not,  the  instructions  go  on  to  state: 

You  will  undoubtedly  want  to  take  a  number  of  factors 
into  account  in  determining  whether  a  player  has  fulfilled 
the  instruction:   DID  HE  COP  OUT?  Was  he  acting?  Was 
he  impersonal?  Was  he  glib?  Did  he  try  to  make  a  joke 
of  what  he  was  doing?  Was  he  trying  to  sustain  a 
public  image  of  himself?   Did  he  respond  to  the  instruction 
incompletely,  trying  to  get  by  with  as  little  as  possible? 
Was  he  trying  to  hide  something?   Did  he  seem  afraid  to 
appear  petty,  ordinary,  naive,  weak,  uncool,  unmas- 
culine  (or  unfeminine) :   Was  he  afraid  to  be  vulnerable? 
WAS  HE  WITH  IT?  Did  he  try  to  be  honest,  open,  sincere, 
aware,  giving:  FREE? 

It  was  my  opinion  that  the  various  assignments  listed  on  Game  cards 

were  excellent  therapeutic  approaches,  but  it  seemed  rather  sad  to  seem 

them  used  as  "parlor"  games.   On  the  basis  of  therar>y  experiences, 

many  of  the  assignments  could  become  highly  emotionally  toned  if  an 

individual  really  became  involved  and  could  be  devastating  in  certain 
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situations.   Dreyfus  and  Kremenlier  (1970)  point  out: 

The  methods  seem  innocuous,  reminiscent  of  games 
played  as  a  child.   In  and  of  themselves  the 
games  are  fun.   However,  effectively  applied, 
people  can  become  stirred  up,  frightened,  turned  on, 
filled  with  feelings  and  needs  that  are  difficult  for 
them  to  integrate  in  life  (p.  279). 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  lay  people  are  beginning  to  write 
about  their  experiences  with  intimacy,  giving  both  the  positive  and 
negative  aspects  (e.g.,  Jane  Howard's  book,  Please  Touch,  1970).  'Simi- 
larly, Colaizzi  has  issued  a  warning  about  the  dangers  of  not  making 
discriminations  about  the  appropriateness  of  exchanging  intimacy.   He 
states: 

I  think  by  now  you  can  see  the  point  I'm  trying 
to  make.   But  let  me  formulate  it  precisely: 
without  dismissing  the  real  dangers  of  de- 
humanization  that  accompany  science  and  technology, 
should  the  solution  be  one  which  fosters  an  opposite 
but  equal  danger?   Is  the  solution  really  an  all- 
pervasive,  flooding,  constantly  present  humanism? 
Would  this  sort  of  humanism  be  much  of  a  gain?   If 
humanism  is  the  opposite  of  depersonalization,  would 
v.'e  actually  be  more  humane  if  we  endeavor  to  implement 
warm  and  loving  and  personal  relationships  at  all 
times,  in  all  situations,  and  under  all  circumstances? 
How  long  could  this  be  indulged  in  before  we  pre- 
cipitated total  social  chaos?  Think,  for  example, 
what  would  happen  if  every  driver  engaged  the  tollman 
in  an  "authentic  encounter"  each  time  he  crossed 
a  toll-gate.  VThat   would  happen  if  we  inquired  of 
the  telephone  operator  how  she  "really  experiences  life?" 
each  time  we  placed  a  long-distance  phone  call  (  no 
date,  p.  2)? 

If  we  assume  that  self-disclosure  is  not  a  form  of  "instant  salvation," 
what  factors  should  be  considered  in  assessing  its  value? 

The  first  factor  deals  with  defining  precisely  what  we  are  re- 
ferring to.   As  Dreyfus  (1967)  points  out,  openness  can  mean  many 
things  to  many  people.   It  can  refer  to  (1)  an  atmosphere,  (2)  recep- 
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tivity,  or  (3)  self-revelation.   He  believes  misunderstandings  arise 
when  openness  is  equated  with  "true  confessions,"  or  with  a  condition 
elicited  by  artificial  techniques,   Dreyfus  also  feels  that  openness 
does  not  exist  if  the  integrity  of  any  one  of  the  participants  is 
challenged,  doubted,  or  othen\Tise  impeached.   Kesey's  One  Flew  Over  the 
Cuckoo's  Nest  (1962)  demonstrates  how  Dreyfus'  conceptions  of  openness 
can  be  violated.   In  this  novel,  parallels  are  drawn  between  group 
therapy  conducted  in  an  authoritarian,  punitive  environment  and  a 
"bunch  of  chickens  at  a  peckin'  party."   In  this  atmosphere,  the  primary 
goal  was  drawing  blood  from  the  discloser,  following  his  admissions,  - 
rather  than  confirming  him.   Perhaps  even  more  dangerous  is  the  fact 
that  self -disclosure,  used  as  a  method  of  forcing  others  to  expose 
themselves,  can  become  a  form  of  psychological  "raping. 

We  also  need  to  distinguish  whether  or  not  the  disclosure   is 
authentic,  or  inauthentic.   Inauthentic  disclosure  would  seem  to  exist 
when  the  underlying  structure  of  a  relationship  is  unresponsive,  while 
a  symbolic  front  of  responsiveness  is  maintained.   This  is  similar 
to  the  double-bind  hypothesis  or  where  the  illusion  that  "we  are  one, 
big,  happy  family"  is  promoted.   Authentic  disclosure  would  seem  to 
occur  when  the  appearances  and  the  underlying  structure  of  the  relation- 
ship are  both  responsive  to  basic  human  needs.   One  person  can  thus 
disclose  authentically,  and  be  met  with  inauthenticity .   Perhaps  the 
most  alienating  situational  condition  would  be  if  a  person  authentically 
discloses,  and  then  finds  that  both  the  appearances  and  structure  of 
the  relationship  are  unresponsive  to  him. 

A  second  factor  in  assessing  the  value  of  self-disclosure  is  trying 
to  understand  how  self-disclosure  actually  relates  to  mental  health. 
It  would  seem  that  confirmation  of  aspects  of  the  self  through  disclosure 
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does  not  increase  one's  present  level  of  self-acceptance;  it  validates 

it.   Argyris  (1967)  puts  it  thus: 

Confirmation  of  self  is  akin  to  validation  that 
one  has  $1,000  in  the  bank.   The  act  does  not 
increase  the  money;  it  makes  one  more  sure  of 
precisely  how  much  money  he  has  in  the  bank  (p.  158). 

This  assumption  may  help  to  explain  a  finding  of  Truax  and 
Carkhuff  (1965)  that  self-exploration  operates  differently  Xi^ith  different 
types  of  "mental"  patients.   These  researchers,  while  generally  supporting 
the  notion  of  patient  transparency,  or  self-disclosure,  as  being  im- 
portant to  positive  therapeutic  outcomes,  have  some  question  as  to 
generalizability.   Findings  of  two  group  psychotherapy  studies  of 
hospitalized  mental  patients  supported  the  notion  that  the  more  patients 
engaged  in  self-disclosure,  the  greater  was  the  degree  of  positive 
personality  change.   However,  in  a  third  group,  composed  of  institutional- 
ized juvenile  delinquents,  they  found  that  positive  personality  change 
was  inversely  related  to  the  amount  of  self -disclosure.   They  concluded 
that: 

If  this  finding  holds  up  in  other  analyses,  it 
suggests  that  while  self-exploration,  self- 
disclosure  or  transparency  is  helpful  in  producing 
positive  changes  in  the  mentally  ill  person  whose 
disturbance  is  internal,  the  same  transparency  or 
self-exploration  might  be  of  no  value  or  even 
harmful  to  the  socially  ill  person  whose  disturbance 
is  primarily  external.   In  the  one  case  the  patient 
perhaps  lacks  a  knowledge  of  self,  whereas  in  the 
second  case,  the  delinquent  perhaps  lacks  a 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  his  social  world  (p.  7). 

One  might  hypothesize  that,  in  the  one  instance,  the  person  lacks 

communication  with  the  self  and  needs  validation  of  self.   In  the  other 

case,  the  person  lacks  adequate  communication  with  the  world  and  needs 

validation  of  self  in  relation  to  world. 
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A  third  factor  deals  with  whether  or  not  the  individual  should  make 

discriminations  in  disclosing  based  on  the  nature  of  the  relationship. 

In  dealing  with  the  problem  of  discrimination,  Colaizzi,  speaking  in 

a  more  general  vein,  states: 

Where  is  the  practice  of  humanism  applicable? 
...First  of  all,  we  cannot  and  should  not  attempt 
to  practice  it  constantly.   For  example,  if  a 
total  stranger  approached  me  "existentially ,"  I 
personally  would  be  repulsed  by  him.   The  simple 
truth  is,  I  don't  want  to  love  everyone,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  love  cannot  be  directed 
indiscriminately  to  everyone.   Love  is  directed 
to  special  people  only,  even  so-called  existential 
love.   Moreover,  the  endeavor  to  love  everyone 
is  self-defeating  because  such  an  endeavor  reduces  love 
to  the  common  and  banal,  whereas  in  fact  love  is,  to 
say  the  least,  unusual  (no  date,  p.  8). 

I  suggest  that  negative  consequences  can  arise  from  self-disclosure 
if  there  is  a  failure  in  discriminating  the  differences  between  relation- 
ships.  This  has  been  a  persistent  problem  in  marathon,  T-group  or 
other  highly  intensive,  but  relatively  brief  therapeutic  encounters. 
Schien  and  Bennis  (1965,  p.  320)  suggest  that  "the  learning  produced 
may  be  personally  meaningful,  but  difficult  to  integrate  back  home." 
They  also  hypothesize,  "The  longer  the  laboratory,  the  greater  the 
likelihood  that  what  is  learned  will  be  out  of  line  with  back  home 
norms  and  values,  hence  the  less  the  likelihood  of  its  being  relationally 
refrozen  (p.  315)." 

Campbell  and  Dunnette  (1968)  point  out  that  T-groups  remain  an 
aritificial  situation,  where  verbal  expressions  are  frequently  accepted 
without  real  concern  for  behavioral  consequences.   They  go  on  to  discuss 
the  conditions  unique  to  T-groups,  or  labs,  which  promote  a  safe  at- 
mosphere for  disclosure.   Some  of  these  conditions  are: 
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(a)  meets  relatively  long  time  in  isolated  environment; 

(b)  heterogeneous  group  will  not  meet  again  and  there- 
fore is  not  a  threatening  audience; 

(c)  continual  reinforcement  by  the  staff  that  the 
lab  culture  is  supportive,  nonevaluative,  non- 
threatening  and  therefore  different  from  the  world 
back  home;  and 

(d)  the  attitude  on  the  part  of  some  participants 

that  the  T-group  is  something  of  a  temporary  "game" 
to  be  played  with  relative  abandon  because  it  is  not 
"for  keeps." 

In  such  an  atmosphere,  strong  emotional  expressions  (e.g.,  declarations 

of  love,  sexual  attraction,  hostility),  seldom  are  connected  to  physical 

consequences. 

Such  conditions  do  not  prevail,  however,  in  the  everyday  world 
of  living,  or  at  least  are  not  as  frequent.   Actions  are  expected,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  to  follow  from  one's  speech.   If  one  operates 
according  to  T-group  behavior  with  those  who  have  not  had  similar 
experiences,  it  might  lead  to  involvement  in  situations  where  there  is 
a  discrepancy  between  behavior  the  individual  has  led  others  to  expect 
and  that  which  he  is  about  to  perform. 

In  everyday  contacts  where  individuals  may  not  feel  as  close  to 
one  another  as  what  they  say  might  indicate,  the  indiscriminate  use 
of  self-disclosure  might  lead  to  invalidation.   How  the  receiver  reacts 
to  a  bit  of  self-disclosure  is  a  function  of  how  he  got  involved  in  the 
first  place.   If  there  is  a  lack  of  mutual  involvement,  self-disclosure 
may  lead  to  annoyance.   The  self-disclosure  demands  a  response  which 
the  receiver  may  find  impossible  to  fulfill.   Or,  it  might  lead  to  a 
distinctly  uncomfortable  feeling,  as  if  one  had  been  kissed  against  his 
will. 
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The  fact  that  people  do  make  discriminations  about  relationships 

is  well-documented  in  the  literature  (see  Targets  x  Topic  in  Section  4) . 

Drag  (1968)  found  in  her  study  that  ^s  who  had  prerwiously  reached  a 

high  level  of  disclosure  with  a  "transparent"  E  exhibited  a  slight 

decrease  in  willingness  to  disclose  when  subsequently  paired  with 

another  S^  (peer).   Several  possible  explanations  for  this  finding  were 

offered,  surrounding  ^'s  evaluations  of  the  situation. 

The  first  possibility  is  that... as  in£ormatiDn 

exchange  increases,  esteem  lessens,  a'lnd  more 

realistic  appraisal  of  situations  occur.   One  may  wonder 

whether  the  decrease  was...  a  form  of  "^'undoing" 

on  the  part  of  S^s.   Perhaps,  because  they  had 

reached  such  a  high  level  of  personal  intimacy 

with  the  E  in  a  short  time,  they  felt  they  had 

over-extended  themselves  and  had  become  vulnerable. 

The  second  possibility  may  be  that  with  their 
interactions  with  E^  as  a  frame  of  reference,  other 
S^s  may  have  seemed  less  open,  or  willing  to  handle 
their  disclosures.   Some  of  the  _S_s'  post-experimental 
statements  about  the  difference  between  the  "doctor- 
patient"  relationship  with  the  E^,  and  the  "maturity" 
and  age  difference  between  E^  and  ^s  suggest  that  this 
may  have  been  a  factor  (p.  90). 

In  making  discriminations,  a  fourth  factor  Tjust  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration.  One  needs  to  look  at  the  projects  served  by  the  disclosure. 
In  this  regard.  Hood  and  Back  (1971)  found  the  salience  of  self- 
disclosure  to  an  experimental  relationship  was  am  important  factor  in 
volunteering  for  psychological  experiments  in  females,  but  not  in  males. 
Bennis,  et  al.  (1964)  point  out  that  people  fona  relationships  to  meet 
different  goals  and  that  these  goals  may  change  from  time  to  time.   Among 
these  goals  might  be: 

(1)   to  satisfy  the  need  for  love,  ■warmth,  approval 

and  relatedness  such  as  occurs  in  marriage  or  with 
a  close  friend; 
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(2)  to  gain  a  realistic  and  orderly  view  of  oneself 
and/or  the  world  such  as  a  scientific  convention 
where  scholars  meet  to  exchange  ideas  and  research 
findings; 

(3)  to  change  oneself  or  the  other  such  as  becoming 
involved  in  a  therapy  or  sensitivity  group;  or 

(4)  to  pool  resources  to  achieve  a  common  goal  such 
as  a  business  partnership  or  social  action  group. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  self-disclosure  might  realistically  be  expected 

to  vary  based  on  the  type  of  relationship  formed  and  the  goals  for  the 

relationship.   For  instance,  in  studying  the  four  goals  listed  above,  if 

one's  goal  is  to  satisfy  the  need  for  love  through  marriage,  then 

one  would  need  to  be  willing  to  disclose  a  great  deal  to  one's  spouse 

(Levinger   ,  1964;  Levinger  and  Senn,  1967).   If  one  is  involved  in 

attaining  goal  2  above,  then  personal  disclosure  might  not  be  as 

important  as  disclosure  of  one's  activities.   Mellinger  (1956),  however, 

found  that  scientists  in  a  research  organization  tended  to  conceal 

their  attitudes  about  a  particular  issue  when  communicating  with  persons 

in  whom  they  lacked  trust. 

Self-disclosure  in  a  therapy  group  in  order  to  attain  goal  3  would 
be  appropriate.   Underwood  (1965)  found  that  T-group  participants  did 
make  more  changes  than  controls  during  a  group  experience.   However, 
these  changes  were  seen  as  detrimental  to  job  effectiveness  by  colleagues 
of  those  who  participated  in  the  group. 

If  one's  project  is  to  attain  goal  4,  self-disclosure  might  actually 
be  an  interference.   Stogdill  (1959)  has  suggested  that  "the  effort 
that  is  devoted  to  the  development  of  integration  might  be  conceived  as 
a  subtraction  from  the  efforts  that  are  devoted  to  productivity  " 
(p.  269).    Similarly,  Fiedler  (1953)  has  investigated  whether  under 
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certain  conditions  —  the  relation  between  liking  and  efficient  task 
performance  is  important.   Fiedler  points  out  that  "quite  in  contrast 
to  therapeutic  and  social  relations,  we  find  that  psychological  closeness 
and  warmth  in  key  members  of  small  groups  seems  to  "be  a  detriment  to 
effective  team  work..."  under  conditions  where  teams  "want  to  get  a 
job  done."   It  seems  that  some  externally  imposed  requirements  set 
limits  on  the  relationship  and  type  of  self-disclosure.   At  work, 
dialogue  revolves  around  a  job,  and  not  a  broad  raxage  of  subjects.   One 
can  deal  with  people  as  co-workers,  but  not  necessarily  as  friends, 
because  if  they  do  not  get  the  work  done,  more  than  likely  they  will 
get  fired. 

The  fifth  factor  that  needs  to  be  mentioned  io  assessing  the  value 
of  self-disclosure  is  that  self-disclosure  involves  an  element  of  risk; 
the  individual  may  experience  negative  or  painful  consequences  as  a 
result  of  his  disclosures.   Jourard  (1961  f)  states: 

But  self-disclosure  sometimes  yields  consequences 
of  a  painful  nature,  which  is  likely  ooie  reason  why 
many  dread  it  so,  therapists  as  m.uch  a-S  patients 
...The  French  existentialist.  Marcel,  referred  in 
this  connection  to  a  conflict  between  "^eing"  and 
"having."  To  b£  something  means  to  lose  what  you 
have.  But  to  cling  to  possessions  and  people  may 
mean  loss  of  being,  and  ultimately  this  is  a  more 
serious  loss  (p.  31). 

Self-disclosure  may  entail  not  only  rejection  hy  others,  but 

the  individual's  rejection  of  his  own  previous  way  of  defining  himself. 

Continuing  this  line  of  thought,  Karl  Jaspers  states  about  therapy: 

What  does  the  patient  want  to  achieve  when  he  goes  to 
a  psychiatrist?  \\Tiat  does  the  doctor  see  as  his 
treatment-goal?  'Health'  in  some  undefined  sense.   But 
for  one  person  'health'  means  an  unthinking,  optimistic, 
steady  equilibrium  through  life,  for  aTiother  it  means 
an  awareness  of  God's  constant  presence  and  a  feeling  of 
peace  and  confidence,  trust  in  the  world  and  the 
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future.   l-Jhile  a  third  person  believes  himself  healthy 
when  all  the  unhappiness  of  his  life,  tlie  activities  which 
he  dislikes,  all  that  is  wrong  in  his  situation  is 
covered  up  by  deceptive  ideals  and  fictious  explanations. 
And  perhaps  there  is  no  small  number  of  those  whose 
health  and  happiness  is  best  enhanced  by  the  treatment  Dr. 
Relling  proferred  in  Ibsen's  The  Wild  Puck:  'I  take 
care',  he  saj'^s,  'to  preserve  his  life-lie',  and  talking 
about  the  'fever  for  justification'  he  remarks  sar- 
castically, 'If  you  take  away  the  average  person's 
life-lie,  you  rob  him  of  his  happiness  too.'   However 
much  truthfulness  is  desirable  in  therapy  —  a  view  we 
support  unreservedly  —  it  is  all  the  same  prejudicial 
to  imagine  that  untruth  makes  people  ilJL.   There  are 
people  whose  vitality  thrives  on  untruthfulness  both 
towards  themselves  and  the  world  at  large  (1965,  p.  23). 

Perhaps  it  is  awareness  of  this  that  has  led  so  many  to  focus  on  im- 
proving the  quality  of  the  psychotherapeutic  relationship  in  order  to 
encourage  the  person  to  come  to  grips  with  his  "life-lie."  Unless  we 
seek  to  make  therapy  just  one  more  Procrustean  bed,  the  individual 
does  experience  pain  as  he  begins  to  confront  himseif  by  disclosing 
his  present  mode  of  existence.   This  fact  led  Heller  (1969)  to  emphasize: 

The  better  the  co-existential  relation  between 
patient  and  therapist,  the  easier  it  will  be  to 
stand  the  shock  of  the  sudden  realization  of 
full  self-awareness  which  is  much  more  than  just 
insight;  one  might  even  call  it  true  birth  tratnna, 
a  birth  trauma  at  a  time  when  it  really  hurts  (p. 261). 

I  became  aware  of  this  in  working  with  a  young  man  who  traditionally 

would  have  been  labelled  a  "catatonic  schizophrenic."  He  tad  had  several 

unpleasant  hospitalization  experiences,  and  one  jail  experience.   In 

the  process  of  discovering  himself,  he  stated,  about  becoming  aware  of 


his  pain: 


I  was  almost  hospitalized  for  alcohol  and  "trash 
speed"  but  almost  killed  myself  purposefully  in  a 
car  wreck  and  scared  myself  into  some  sense  of 
responsibility  to  my  self... I  alv/ays  felt  torn 
inside  of  myself  and  on  the  edge  of  exploding... 
I  played  cops  and  robbers  for  two  years.   I  shot, 
mainlined  acid  at  least  every  three  days,  smoking 
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grass,  often  an  ounce  a  day.  My  associations  were 
primarily  other  dealers,  I  lost  all  interest  in  violence, 
sex,  and  alcohol.   I  spent  most  of  my  time  in  my  room 
smoking  and  reading  and  dropping  acid  or  other  halucinogens. 
In  becoming  emeshed  in  memories,  I  also  became  trapped 
in  "the  child."  I  could  do  all  of  the  physical  things 
an  adult  could  do,  but  I  was  as  a  child  —  terrified  to 
be  outside  of  my  room.   I  learned  to  scare  myself  and  enjoy 
the  intoxication  of  fear.   I  would  lay  on  the  floor 
trembling  in  terror  and  generated  in  my  mind  till  I 
felt  my  spirit  leave  my  body  and  fly  in  fear  from  its 
cage. . . 

...I  learned  I  could  terrorize  others  b}'  my  appearance. 
People  referred  to  me  as  a  demon. .. .They  put  me  in  a 
cell,  a  small  metal  room  with  a  hole  in  the  floor.   I  was 
damned  to  this  for  ever.   The  light  in  the  ceiling  was 
always  burning  and  my  naked  body  was  cold  on  the  metal 
floor.   A  small  slit  in  the  door  only  revealed  the  gro- 
tesque gray  walls  and  the  deformed  humanoids  that  in- 
habited the  place. .. .Eternal  damnation...!  couldn't 
kill  myself  because  I  was  dead  but  I  could  turn  my  self 
off,  turn  my  self  off  like  the  light  I  could  never 
reach.   I  lay  on  the  floor  and  immersed  my  mind  in  black- 
ness.  The  keepers  thought  I  was  garbage  and  took  me  out. 
I  screamed  and  fought  vrhen  they  touched  me,  they  threw 
me  back  into  the  cage.   I  drew  the  blackness  around  me 
again.  ,This  time  they  took  me  out.   I  could 
feel  them  lifting  me,  my  eyes  weren't  seeing,  this  was 
the  end.   They  tried  to  dress  me,  but  I  fought. 
They  put  me  in  a  straight  jacket  and  I  drew  the 
shrouds  about  me  again.   They  put  me  in  a  car  and 
carried  me  to  a  huge  building.   A  building  full  of  hideous 
gnomes  and  twisted  semi-human  people.   They  handcuffed 
my  wrists  to  a  rottening  table  and  tied  my  ankles  to 
the  other  corners.   I  withdrew  for  years,  eons  of  black- 
ness. 

. . .The  people  in  white  took  me  in  a  small  room  and  stuck, 
a  needle  in  my  arm. . .my  keepers  were  gone,  they  locked 
me  in  a  room  where  I  would  be  safe  and  tied  me  to  a 
bed.   After  one  violent  attempt  to  escape,  I  saw  the 
necessity  of  playing  the  games.   The  sooner  I  could 
act  civilized  the  sooner  I  would  get  out.   I  hated 
talking  to  the  doctors,  but  was  polite.   They  were 
fascinated  with  my  craziness.   In  a  couple  of  months  I 
was  transferred  to  another  hospital.   In  the  first  I  had 
been  given  Thorazine.   Now  they  experimented  with 
giving  me  Melaril.   I  played  the  ruse.   I  knew  what  I 
needed  to  do  and  generally  how  to  do  it.   I  didn't  want 
any  drugs,  especially  the  doctors'. 

...The  hardest  thing  to  learn  was  loving  and  sharing. 
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These  are  still  awsome  unreachable  goals  to  surmount. 
I'm  iust  really  forgiving  myself  and  I  know  this  must 
be  done  before  I  can  give  love  —  so  share  instead  my 
guilt  —  my  dying  past.   I  do  feel  responsible  for  myself 
and  to  the  world  about  me  to  be  of  use  in  what  I 
can.,. but  it's  mine  to  decide.   I  refused  to  accept 
professional  outside  help  except  when  it  was  forced  on  me 
because  I  could  never  accept  any  man's  opinion  to  be 
more  than  just  another  man's  opinion,  even  my  own.... 
I"Jhat  happened  allowed  me  a  better  chance  to  enter  my  own 
reality. .. .The  biggest  thing  I've  learned  is  to  accept 
fully  and  make  use  of  my  own  nature  and  capabilities, 
not  yours. 

This  young  man  demonstrated  how  man  needs  a  relationship  where 
he  can  be  himself  without  holding  back  or  "putting  on"  or  being  forced 
into  a  mold.   Buber  points  out  this  deep  I-Thou  experience  is  not  one 
which  can  be  maintained,  but  needs  to  occur  from  time  to  time  if  man  is 
not  to  feel  cheated. 

On  a  speculative  level,  it  seems  reasonable  to  hypothesize  that 

whether  or  not  openness,  confrontation  and  self-disclosure  are  valuable 

and  rewarding  depends  (1)  upon  how  much  the  person  will  lose  if  he 

does  or  does  not  disclose,  (2)  upon  the  interpersonal  atmosphere, 

(3)  the  goals  sought,  and  (A)  the  role  played  by  the  receiver,  as  well 

as  the  communicator,  of  disclosure.   Perhaps  some  of  the  confusion, 

and  maybe  the  greatest  danger,  is  due  to  over-generalizing  from  therapy 

research  or  laboratory  experimentation.  We  still  know  very  little 

about  the  conditions  in  the  natural  environment  under  which  people 

are  willing  to  be  themselves  and  disclose  honestly  and  spontaneously. 

VJe  have  done  very  little  as  far  as  naturalistic  observation.   Farson 

(1965)explains  our  failure  as  being: 

We  have  not  been  people-watchers  as  biologists 
were  bird-  and  bug-watchers.   We  have  moved  too 
quickly  into  the  laboratory  and  looked  only  at 
special  populations  of  people  under  special 
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circumstances;  we  have  thought  we  could  derive 
generalizations  about  human  behavior  without 
first  gaining  the  kind  of  understanding  that 
could  come  only  from  years  of  looking  at  how 
normal  people  behave  in  normal  circumstances, 
performing  normal  tasks  (p.  3). 

For  the  most  part,  most  of  our  knowledge  about  self-disclosure 
has  come  from  that  population  labelled  "therapy  patient"  or  from  that 
narrow  range  labelled  "college  student,  age  17-25."  There  are  few  cross- 
sectional  studies,  and  no  longitudinal  ones. 

Self-Disclosure,  Personality  and  Mental  Health 

In  psychology,  there  is  no  agreed  upon  definition  of  what  we  mean 
by  mental  health,  or  what  personality  correlates  accompany  that  elusive 
state.   In  fact,  difficulties  in  defining  mental  health,  adjustment  and 
normality  have  come  to  occupy  a  prominent  position  in  the  controversy 
about  human  behavior.   These  issues  are  reviewed  in  detail  in  Marie 
Jahoda's  (1958)  book  on  current  concepts  of  mental  health  and  in  the 
writings  of  Barron  (1968) ,  Friedes  (1960) ,  Grinker  (1967)  ,  Jourard 
(1963)  ,  Kaplan  (1967) ,  Klein  (1960) , London  and  Rosenhaun  (1968) ,  Maslow 
(1962),  Mathews  (1960),  Sabsin  (1967),  and  Tindall  (1955).   Maslow's 
position  (1961)  in  defining  psychological  health  places  stress  on  open- 
ness to  development  and  experience.   He  sees  psychological  illness  as 
the  stunting  or  crippling  of  human  capacity  for  change,  as  "human 
diminution";  the  opposite  of  this  is  self-actualization  which  is  defined  as: 

...a  development  of  personality  which  frees  the  person 

from  the  deficiency  problems  of  youth,  and  from  the 

neurotic  (or  infantile,  or  fantasy,  or  unnecessary, 

or  "unreal")  problems  of  life,  so  that  he  is  able  to 

face,  endure  and  grapple  with  the  "real"  problems 

of  life  (the  intrinsically  and  ultimately  human 

problems,  the  unavoidable,  the  "existential" 

problems  to  which  there  is  no  perfect  solution)  (1962,  p. 109). 
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Using  the  concept  of  self-actualization  as  a  definition  of  mental 
health,  McClain  and  Andrews  (1969)  investigated  the  personality  correlates 
of  peak  experiencers  \i/ho  Maslow  believes  tend  toward  greater  self- 
actualization  than  others.  McClain  and  Andrews  found  that  peak  ex- 
periencers tended  to  be  more  open-minded,  more  flexible,  in  application 
of  their  beliefs,  more  intelligent,  tender-minded,  forthright,  ex- 
perimenting, self-sufficient,  assertive,  expedient,  imaginative,  placid 
and  free  from  apprehension,  and  freer  from  tension. 

In  a  similar  vein,  Gibb  (1965)  states  about  "liealthy""  people: 

The  growing,  healthy  person  is  able  both  to  take  in 
and  to  give  out  data  freely;  that  is,  lie  is  able  to 
participate  in  an  exchange  of  feelings,  attitudes  and 
information  with  other  people,  and  is  comfortable 
with  feelings  and  emotions.   He  is  able  to  look  at 
the  world  of  objective  reality  and  live  with  its  possible 
discomf orts . . . .The  self-accepting  person  who  perceives 
a  minimum  of  threat  in  the  outer  world  has  a  minimal 
need  to  defend  himself.   He  is  able  to  take  in  a  wide 
range  of  data  from  other  people  with  a  minimum  of 
protective  and  defensive  coloration. . . .The  accepting 
person  is  also  able  to  be  open  and  spontaneous  in  his 
output  of  data.   He  feels  little  necessity  to  alter  his 
language  and  behavior  in  order  to  maintain  a  public  image 
—  to  create  an  acceptable  facade  —  for  the  person  who 
likes  himself  is  confident  that  others  will  like  him  and 
hence  has  very  little  need  for  "public  relations"  and 
similar  forms  of  data  control  and  distortion. 

Apart  from  his  specific  relation  to  his  job,  the  growing 
person  is  in  the  process  of  knowing  himself,  exploring 
activities  that  are  satisfying  to  him,,  and  v/orking 
towards,  or  creating,  goals  that  are  meaningful  and 
significant  to  him.... Since  he  is  motivated  more  by 
self-fulfillment  than  by  such  external  motivations  as 
feelings  of  duty,  loyalty,  responsibility,  and  the 
like,  he  is  in  the  process  of  building  an  internal 
control  system  (p.  210). 

In  determining  the  relationship  between  self-disclosure,  personality 

factors  and  mental  health,  we  might  survey  the  literature  to  see  whether 

or  not  the  high  self-discloser  possesses  traits  similar  to  those  discussed 
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above.   In  terms  of  personality  factors,  McClain  and   Andrews'  study 
and  Gibb's  profile  suggest  that  the  high  self-discloser  should  exhibit 
less  conformity,  less  defensiveness ,  less  concern  vTith  external  approval 
and  authority,  less  distortion  of  interpersonal  perception  and  more 
accuracy  in  judgments,  higher  self-esteem  and  self— liking  and  greater 
flexibility  and  accessibility  of  feelings. 

Jourard,  another  proponent  of  a  relationship  between  self-disclosure 
and  mental  health,  would  probably  agree  with  this  (1959a,  1959  b,  1961f ) . 
Jourard,  in  many  of  his  writings,  has  proposed  that  "real  self-disclosure 
is  both  a  symptom  of  personality  health,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
means  of  ultimately  achieving  healthy  personality  "  (1959a) .   He  also 
believes  that  self-disclosure  is  inversely  related  to  many  psychosomatic 
disorders,  because  "resisting  becoming  known  is  x;ork  which  causes  subtle 
and  unrecognizable  stress." 

Gibb's  and  Jourard 's  hypotheses  are  supported!  by  studies  demonstrating 
a  positive  relationship  between  self-disclosure  and  such  factors  as  self- 
liking,  self-concept  and  self-esteem  (J.G.  Shapiro,  1968:;  Svensen,  1968; 
Fitzgerald,  1963).   However,  the  exact  nature  of  the   relationship 
between  self-disclosure  and  personality  factors,  physical  health  and  mental 


Jourard  (1961f)  admits  that  he  has  not  had  i^ruch  success  in  showing 
correlations  between  measurable  personality  traits  of  subjects  and  the 
amount,  content,  or  target  of  their  disclosures.   Mov/ever,  he  points  out: 
"None  of  my  investigations  along  these  lines  has  been  specifically  aimed 
at  studying  individual  differences  as  such,  so  we  can  assert  that  this 
field  is  still  virgin.   If  we  are  to  believe  the  li^ritings  of  others, 
we  might  expect  to  find  correlations  between  measures  of  authoritarian- 
ism and  self-disclosure;  authoritarians  are  supposed  to  be  impersonal, 
anti-intraceptive  individuals.  ...  I  suggest  that  sc-me  of  tlie  measures  of 
self-concept  might  correlate  with  self-disclosure.   It  makes  sense  that 
people  who  despise  themselves  might  be  more  reluctant  to  reveal  their 
true  identities  through  disclosure  than  people  with  higher  levels  of 
self-esteem"  (p.  36). 
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health  is  less  clear  cut  and  more  difficult  to  inteirpret  than  the 
preceding  vrould  suggest.   Table  1  below  presents  sucomaries  of  investigations 
in  this  area.   In  terms  of  results,  the  45  studies  may  be  ciassified  as 
follows: 

(a)  Twenty-eight  studies  found  results  in  the   direction 
predicted  by  Jourard  and  Gibb ; 

(b)  Five  studies  found  results  in  the  opposite  direction, 
i.e.,  high  self-disclosure  was  accompanied  by  negative 
attributes; 

(c)  Two  studies  were  inconclusive;  and 

Cd)   Sixteen  studies  found  no  relationship  between  self- 
disclosure  and  those  personality-ir.ental  health  factors 
which  Jourard  and  Gibb  hypothesized  should  be  related. 

TABLE  1 

RESEARCH  FINDINGS  RELATED  TO  SELF-DISCLOSITRE, 
PERSONALITY  AND  MENTAL  HEALTH 


Author 


Results 


Altman  & 

Haythorne 

(1965) 


Brodsky 
(1964) 


Found  negative  or  inconclusive  relation  between  self- 
disclosure  and  personality  characteristics  of  need 
achievement,  dominance,  affiliation  and  dogrsatism  for 
male  military  personnel  living  and  working  in  isolation 
or  in  control  groups.   On  affiliation  in  isolation  group, 
found  equivalent  and  elevated  self -disclosure  levels 
for  all  affiliation  compositions  (high  or  low)  .   In 
control  group,  those  low  in  affiliation  showed  lower 
self-disclosure  than  isolation  grotrp.   High  need  achievers 
produced  higher  self-disclosure  to  partners  than  low 
need  achievers  regardless  of  condition,  but  this  did 
not  reach  significance.   Low  dominance  perscns  were 
somewhat  higher  self-disclosers  in  intimate  topic  areas. 
High  dominance  persons  were  somewhat  higher  self-disclosers 
of  superficial  information. 

Male  undergraduates  seeking  counseling  reported  less 
self-disclosure  to  parents  and  more  self-disclosure  to 
friends  than  did  a  control  group.   No  significant 
difference  in  mean  total  self-disclosure  foT  males 
seeking  counseling  and  other  male  imdergradisates  was  noted. 
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TABLE  1 — Continued 


Author 


Results 


Brodsky  & 
Komaridis 
(1968) 

Chittick  & 
Himelstein 
(1967) 

Drag,  R.M. 
(1968) 


Self-disclosing  behavior  in  prisoners  was  not  significantly 
related  to  psychiatric  diagnosis,  type  of  offense  or 
biographical  variables. 

Found  no  correlation  between  self-disclosure  and  ascendancy 
or  submissiveness 


Found  no  correlation  between  self-disclosure  and  Rotter's 
Internal-External  locus  of  reinforcement  in  a  group 
situation. 


Doster 
(1968) 


Found  no  relation  between  high/low  need  for  approval  and 
high/low  self-disclosure  histories.   No  difference  was 
noted  in  content  ratings  for  high/low  need  for  approval. 
Predicted  that  high  need  for  approval  disclosers  would  be 
more  superficial,  especially  \rLth   a  greater  difference  on 
"private"  vs.  "public"  questions.   This  prediction  was 
not  borne  out. 


Dutton 
(1963) 


Fitzgerald 
(1963) 


Found  a  significant  correlation  between  self-disclosure 
and  openness  of  feelings.   Found  a  negative  correlation 
between  self-disclosure  and  the  F,  D,  Pt,  Sc  and  Si 
scales  of  the  MMPI.   A  positive  correlation  existed 
between  self-disclosure  and  referral  by  counselors  for 
further  counseling. 

Found  a  positive  correlation  between  self-disclosure  and 
self-esteem  for  female  college  students.   Low  self- 
esteem  S_s  disclosed  the  least,  high  esteem  students 
disclosed  the  most. 


Gary  &         Found  that  using  self-disclosure,  experimental  procedures 
Hammond        with  alcoholics  and  drug  addicts  was  beneficial  in 
(1970)         helping  these  patients  become  involved  in  group  therapy. 

Halverson      Found  a  positive  correlation  between  self-disclosure  and 
&  Shore        conceptual  complexity,  a  negative  correlation  with 
(1969)         authoritarianism,  and  positive  correlations  between 
self-disclosure  and  peer  nominations  after  6  weeks, 
with  interpersonal  flexibility  and  with  general  adaptability. 

Hiler         Found  self-disclosure  correlated  positively  with  willing- 
(1959b)        ness  to  reveal  personal  feelings  and  confidential  material 
for  remainers  in  therapy.   Remainers  especially  were 
more  willing  to  disclose  attitudes  toward  parents  and 
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TABLE  1 — Continued 


Author 


Results 


Himelstein 
&  Lubin 
(1966) 


Hurley  & 

Hurley 

(1969) 


self  than  drop-outs  from  therapy. 

Overall,  self-disclosure  did  not  correlate  vjith  the  K 
scale  (a  measure  of  defensiveness)  of  the  MMPI.   Self- 
disclosure  correlated  with  the  K  scale  only  for  male 
S^s  with  the  target  "best  male  and  best  female  friends" 
specified  (this  was  a  very  low  correlation) . 

Found  that  graduate  students'  scores  on  the  Jourard 
Self-Disclosure  Questionnaire  were  not  predictive  of 
disclosure  in  3-4  member  counseling  groups,  i.e., 
JSDQ  scores  did  not  correlate  with  the  Hurley  self- 
disclosure  rating,  nor  a  direct  disclosure  rating.   On  the 
other  hand,  JSDQ  scores  correlated  positively  with 
nominations  for  most  closed  group  members. 

Found  total  self-disclosure  scores  correlated  with 
Rorschach  productivity.   Rorschach  productivity  correlated 
also  with  self-disclosure  to  father  and  same-sex  friend, 
but  did  not  correlate  with  self-disclosure  to  mother  or  op- 
posite-sex friend. 

Self-disclosure  correlates  with  repression  and  suppression. 


Jourard 
(1961c) 


Jourard 
(1961d) 


Jourard 
(1961f) 


Jourard 
(1964) 


In  a  combined  group  of  normal  and  abnormal  M>1PI  profiles, 
S^s  showed  less  self-disclosure  to  peers  than  controls. 
Overall,  they  disclosed  less  to  peers.   Overall,  self- 
disclosure  was  equal  to  that  of  those  applying  for  therapy. 
Found  ^s  with  abnormal  IMPI  profiles  do  not  establish 
confiding  relations  with  peers  of  both  sexes. 

Found  clients  at  a  university  counseling  center  were 
lower  self-disclosers  than  a  matched  group  not  seeking 
counseling.   Found  the  counseling  center  group  was  also 
more  variable  in  self-disclosure. 


Jourard 
(1964) 


Found  self-disclosure  to  mother  correlated  with  overall 
Tennessee  Self-Concept  score.   Self-disclosure  to 
father  correlated  with  total  score.   Self-disclosure  also 
correlated  with  self-satisfaction  score.   Self-disclosure 
correlated  with  primary  group  membership.   Tennessee 
Self-Concept  scales  did  not  correlate  with  self-disclosure 
to  best  male  or  female  friend. 
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TABLE  1 — Continued 


Author 


Results 


Jourard  &      Used  questionnaires  to  measure  the  degree  to  which  S^s 
Gordon         adopt  permissive  and  understanding  attitudes  toward 
(1961)         role  deviant  behavior  manifested  by  people  ranging  between 
infancy  and  adulthood.   Sampled  23  unmarried  freshman 
medical  students.   Found  a  significant  negative  correlation 
between  total  self-disclosure  to  target  persons  and  scores 
of  rigidity  and  moral  indignation.   The  more  indignant 
the  S^  was,  the  lower  his  self-disclosure  score.   Found 
similar  significant  negative  correlations  for  28  staff 
nurses  (older  students).   For  people  older  than  25, 
found  a  correlation  between  openness  to  significant  others, 
ability  to  react  understandingly  and  permissiveness 
toward  role  deviants. 

Jourard  &      Compared  M>1PI  profiles  of  "schizoid"  and  "manic-hyperactive" 
Smith         individuals,  but  did  not  find  any  differences  in  level 
(1958)         of  self-disclosure. 

Kleck         Studied  self-disclosure  patterns  in  epileptics.   Found 
(1968)         parents  were  preferred  targets  for  self-disclosure 
regardless  of  age  and  health-related  information  in 
particular.   Found  epileptics  chose  not  to  reveal 
"stigmatized"  condition  to  some  significant  others. 
Negative  attitudes  of  parents  toward  epilepsy  and  revelation 
of  the  condition  outside  the  family  encouraged  a  sense 
of  secretiveness  and  social  withdrawal. 

Komaridis      Found  self-disclosure  was  related  to  effective  mental 
(1965)         functioning  for  women,  but  not  men.   ^or  women,  the 
general  level  of  psychological  health  was  related  to 
self-disclosure  to  father,  but  not  to  mother,  girl 
friend  or  boy  friend. 


Lubin 
(1965) 


Mayo 
(1968) 


Mullaney 
(1964) 


Found  nonsignificant  (between  .04  and  .10)  negative 
correlation  between  self-disclosure  and  mean  level  of 
anxiety,  depression  and  hostility. 

Found  self-disclosure  was  negatively  related  to  the  degree 
of  mental  illness.   Fem.ale  neurotics  showed  significantly 
less  self-disclosure  than  normals  and  also  reported  less 
reciprocity. 

Using  MMPI  profiles,  found  low  self-disclosing  male 
students  showed  significantly  greater  social  introversion 
(Si)  than  did  medium  or  high  disclosing  males.   Low 
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TABLE  1 — Continued 


Author 


Resxilts 


disclosers  also  showed  a  discrepancy  between  self- 
appraisal  and  social  ideal  significantly  greater  than  the 
discrepancy  between  their  self-ratings  of  self-appraisal  and 
self-ideal.   This  did  not  hold  true  for  medium  and  high 
disclosing  males.   Hullaney  suggested  that  the  amount  of 
self-disclosure  depends  both  on  personality  factors  and 
on  the  degree  to  which  the  self  is  judged  to  be  personally 
desirable  and  unlike  what  society  judges  to  be  desirable. 

Pedersen       Found  no  correlation  between  self-disclosure  and  7 
&  Breglio      personality  variables  for  females.   However,  for  men  they 
(1968a)        found  that  self-disclosure  correlated  with  neuroticism  and 
a  cycloid  disposition  Cemotional  instability) .   Found 
that  emotionally  unstable  males  self-disclosed  more 
about  personality,  health  and  personal  appearance  than 
did  stable  males.   Unstable  males  told  more  in  the 
sheer  number  of  words  and  disclosed  the  most  to  best  male 
friend,  but  not  to  mother,  father,  or  best  female  friend 
than  did  stable  males.   For  males,  thinking  introversion 
correlated  with  self-disclosure  to  mother,  best  male  and 
female  friends,  but  not  to  father. 

Pedersen       Found  a  significant  relation  between  self-disclosure  and 
&  Higbee       neuroticism  and  cycloid  disposition  for  females.   Found 
(1968b)        a  psotive  correlation  between  thinking  introversion  and 

self-disclosure  for  males.   The  most  consistent  correlation 
for  males  was  between  self-disclosure  and  thinking 
introversion.   Males  high  in  introversion  self-disclosed 
the  most  about  themselves. 


Piym 
(1967) 


Found  a  low  correlation  between  self-disclosure,  self- 
perceived  wellness  and  job  satisfaction. 


Polansky 
&  Weiss 
(1959, 
1961) 


In  working  with  emotionally  disturbed  children,  found 
forces  against  communication  of  feeling  varied  as  the 
content  to  be  discussed.   The  children  treated  were  most 
able  to  disclose  feelings  toward  adults  in  the  institution, 
followed  in  rank  order  by  disclosure  of  attitudes  toward 
their  caseworker,  painful  feelings  in  general,  attitudes 
toward  self  and  last  in  disclosability ,  attitudes  toward 
the  family.   Children  were  relatively  consistent  over 
time  and  across  targets  in  the  extent  of  freedom  to 
disclose  personal  feelings. 
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Author 


Results 


Sechrest       Found  in  samplings  of  group  therapy  sessions  that  patients 
&  Barger       valued  sessions  where  they  participated  at  what  for  them 
C1961)         was  a  high  verbal  level.   However,  found  the  rate  of 

comfortableness  of  the  session  did  not  relate  to  partici- 
pation measures  and  subjective  mood  following  the  session 
and  understanding  of  people  and  personal  problems  were 
largely  unrelated  to  verbal  activity. 

Sh.apiro,  A.    Found  a  positive  correlation  between  self-concept  and 
C1968)         self-disclosure.   Also  found  a  positive  correlation  between 
extroversion  and  self-disclosure.   A  negative  correlation 
existed  between  neuroticism  and  self-disclosure.   High 
self-concept  S_s  were  also  more  accurate  judges  of  their 
o\^m  and  partner's  self-disclosing  behavior. 


Shapiro,  A. 
&  Swensen 
(1969) 


Found  no  significant  relation  betv;een  self-disclosure  and 
marital  adjustment  in  married  couples. 


Shapiro,  J.G. 
(1968) 


Found  high  self-disclosers  were  more  consistent  in  emo- 
tional expression  of  non-verbal  messages  than  low  disclosers, 
but  were  no  more  extreme. 


Smith,  S.A.  Found  no  difference  in  self-disclosure  between  S_s  with 

(1958)  "normal"  and  "abnormal"  f^-lPI  profiles. 

Stanley  &  Found  no  relation  between  self-disclosure  and  neuroticism. 

Bownes  However,  they  did  find  a  significant  correlation  for 

(1966)  females  to  either  male  or  female  friend. 


Swensen 
(1968) 


Found  high  self-disclosers  have  a  positive  opinion  of 
themselves,  are  extraverted,  grow  up  in  close  and  open 
families  and  are  not  masculine  as  defined  by  American 
culture. 


Truax  & 

Carkhuff 

(1965) 


For  mental  patients,  the  greater  the  self-exploration, 
the  greater  the  personality  change  that  was  found  to 
occur.   For  institutionalized  juvenile  delinquents,  the 
greater  the  self-exploration,  the  less  the  personality 
change  that  occurred. 


Tuckman 
(1966) 


Found  self-disclosure  was  positively  correlated  with  the 
personality  type  of  "other-directed"  person. 
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Vargas 
(1969) 


Vosen 
C1967> 


Weigel  & 

Warnath 

(1968) 


T-Tharton 
(1962) 


Worthy, 
Gary  & 
Kahn 
(1969) 


Found  that  male  students  reporting  frequent  positive 
experiencing  and  behaving  also  reporlied  greater  levels 
of  self-disclosure.   Low  experiencers  reported  the  least 
self-disclosure. 

Found  low  self-disclosers  had  a  decrease  in  self-esteem 
in  a  sensitivity  group  experience.   Bigh  self-disclosers 
had  no  change  in  esteem. 

Found  a  negative  correlation  between  self-disclosure  and 
ranking  of  "mental  health"  in  therapy  with  the  target 
"group"  specified.   Found  in  disclcsing,  the  individual 
takes  a  chance  on  being  less  liked  a:nd  also  on  being 
labeled  as  less  "mentally  healthy"  by  peers.   Group 
members'  ranking  of  mental  health  had  a  negative  corre- 
lation with  "have  told"  to  the  group.   However,  therapists' 
ranking  of  mental  health  and  change  in  self-disclosure 
were  positively  correlated  for  the  giroups.- 

Found  no  difference  in  self-disclosure  among  high,  mean 
and  low  infirmary  users.   Lov7  morale  and  self-disclosure 
were  positively  correlated  for  high  Tisers,  while  low 
morale  was  negatively  correlated  for  mean  and  low 
infirmary  users. 

Found  no  relation  between  self-disclosure  and  authoritarian- 
ism. 


Thus,  in  contrast  to  Gibb's  profile,  a  few  researc?:ters  have  found 
either  no  correlation  or  a  positive  correlation  between  self-disclosure 
and  such  personality  attributes  as  authoritarianisisa,  defensiveness, 
internal-external  locus  of  control,  and  ascendancy— submissiveness 
(Tuckman,  1966;  Chittick  and  Himelstein,  1967;  R.M.  Drag,  1968;  Dutton, 
1963;  Himelstein  &  Lubin,  1966;  Worthy,  Gary  and  Kaim,  1965). 

The  question  arises  as  to  whether  or  not  high  self-disclosure  is 
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actually  a  sign  of  maladjustment,  inappropriate  behavior  and  defensiveness. 
The  evidence  is  as  follows: 

(1)  Pedersen  and  Breglio  (1968a)  found  that  "more  healthy"  males 
were  more  superficial  in  their  disclosures.   "Less  healthy"  males  were 
likely  to  disclose  more  about  personality  and  other  intimate  topics  to 
their  peers.   They  suggested  that  self-disclosure  in  more  impersonal 
areas  was  socially  acceptable  and  contributed  to  S^s'  adjustment,  where- 
as self-disclosure  about  personal  areas  contributed  to  maladjustment; 

(2)  Brodsky  (1964)  found  that  males,  seeking  counseling  assistance, 
exhibited  greater  self-disclosure  to  peers.   Pedersen  and  Breglio 's 
finding  suggests  that  they  may  have  been  behaving  inappropriately  in 
peer  relationships; 

(3)  Button  (1963)  found  that  self-disclosure  positively  correlates 
with  the  MMPI  K  scale.   Himelstein  and  Lubin  (1966)  also  found  a  low 
positive  correlation,  but  only  for  male  S^s  and  only  with  best  male  and 
female  friends.   It  should  be  remembered  that  the  K  scale  has  been 
variously  interpreted  as  a  sign  of  ego  strength  or  as  a  measure  of 
defensiveness,  depending  upon  the  level; 

(4)  Hurley  and  Hurley  (1969)  found  that  high  self-disclosure  scores 
correlated  with  nominations  for  most  closed  members  of  a  group.   They 
concluded  that  self-disclosure  scores  have  face  validity  only  and   that 
defensiveness  plays  a  big  part  in  the  production  of  scores; 

(5)  Himelstein  and  Lubin  (1965),  using  peer  ratings,  found  that  those 
nominated  as  high  disclosers  were  not  nominated  as  persons  to  whom 

peers  would  disclose.   This  is  in  opposition  to  Jourard's  findings  that 
self-disclosure  invites  self-disclosure;  and  •' 
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(6)  Weigel  and  Warnath  (1968),  again  using  peer  ratings,  found  that 
high  self-disclosers  may  defy  group  norms  and  hence  be  viewed  in  an 
unfavorable  light.   They  found  in  a  post  session,  group  members  ranking 
of  other  group  members'  mental  health  was  negatively  correlated  with 
self-disclosure  questionnaire  scores  with  the  "Grcmp"  as  target  (-.64 
for  Group  A,  Therapist  does  not  disclose,  -.82  for  Group  B,  Therapist 
Discloses).   On  mental  health.  Therapist  A  was  ranked  first  out  of  6, 
while  therapist  B  was  ranked  4.5th  out  of  7.   In  looking  at  the 
differential  ranking,  Weigel  and  Warnath  concluded'  that  while  therapist 
B  was  better  liked  by  the  group  members,  in  disclosing,  he  violated 
expectations  of  the  "professional  image"  and  may  therefore  have  been 
seen  as  less  mentally  healthy.   They  concluded  that  frequently  researchers 
assume  a  unitary  need  for  self-disclosure  which  msiy,  or  may  not,  be 
present  in  all  individuals.   They  also  concluded  t:hat  people  frequently 
respect  and  rate  as  "mature"  and  "mentally  healthy"  people  who  keep 
up  a  good  facade  and  suggest  that  the  individuals*rated  mental  health 
might  be  lessened  if  others  knew  more  about  their  oinguarded  secrets. 

Difficulties  in  interpreting  results 

The  self-selection  factor  (remainers  in  therapy) . — One  of  the 
problems  in  interpreting  results  is  the  tendency  to  equate  low  self- 
disclosure  with  low  mental  health  by  the  criteriorn  of  individuals  in 
therapy.   Many  studies  suggest  that  it  is  the  healthier  individual  who 
tends  to  remain  in  therapy.   Rubinstein  and  Lorr  C1956)  found  that 
terminators  in  therapy  (5  or  less  visits)  were  more  conventional,  un- 
compromising in  their  views  and  less  dissatisfied  with  themselves. 
Lorr,  Katz  and  Rubinstein  (1958)  found  that  terminators  did  sot  report 
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anxiety,  lacked  psychological  sophistication  and  "insight"  and  were 
authoritarian.   Remainers  were  anxious,  dissatisfied  with  themselves 
and  willing  to  explore  their  problems  with  others.   Fey  (1954)  ,  in 
measuring  expressed  attitudes  of  readiness  for  therapy,  not  of  a  patient 
group,  but  of  50  members  of  a  freshman  class,  found  that  expressed 
readiness  was  correlated  with  scores  on  scales  of  acceptance  of  others 
and  self-acceptance.   They  found  that  expressed  self-acceptance  was 
not  significantly  related  to  therapy  readiness  (r=  —.25),  nor  was 
expressed  acceptance  of  others  (r=.18).   Those  least  interested  in 
therapy  had  high  self-acceptance  and  low  acceptance  of  others. 

In  further  studies,  Strickland  and  Crowne  (19^3)  demonstrated 
the  hypothesis  that  patients  with  high  need  for  approval  were  more 
likely  to  terminate  early,  presumably  because  of  def ensiveness.   Taulbee 
(1958) ,  dividing  terminators  and  remainers  at  the  13th  therapy  session, 
found  differences  in  personality  were  obtained  by  Rorschach  and  MMPI 
responses.   Continuers  were  higher  on  the  MMPI  symptom  scales  D,  Pa, 
Pt,  Sc  and  gave  significantly  more  Rorschach  responses,  rejecting  fewer 
cards.   They  indicated  that  continuers  were  less  defensive,  more 
persistent,  anxious  and  dependent  than  those  who  left.   They  claimed 
that  remainers  were  more  like  normals  in  their  Rorschach  and  MMPI  scores. 

Thus,  involvement  in  therapy,  per  se,  may  not  be  a  sufficient 
criterion  for  determining  the  relationship  between  mental  health  and 
levels  of  self-disclosure. 

The  sex  factor. — Another  complicating  factor  in  evaluating  these 
studies  is  that  self-disclosure,  mental  health  and  the  need  for  counsel- 
ing may  be  differentially  related,  depending  upon  tie  sex  of  the  individual. 
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Heilbrun  (1961a,  1961b),  studying  male  and  female  personality  correlates 
of  early  termination  in  counseling,  found  that  the  client  vrho  conforms 
most  to  expected  cultural  stereotypes  of  masculinity  or  feminity  tends 
to  terminate  early.   Immature,  inadequate  males  tended  to  remain,  as  did 
independent  females.   The  orientation  of  the  counseling  center  was 
toward  increasing  independence.   Heilbrun  suggested  that  the  dependent 
female  found  her  expectations  were  not  realizable  in  therapy,  but  were 
more  so  outside  counseling  since  female  dependence  was  more  congruent 
with  cultural  expectations. 

In  a  later  study,  Heilbrun  (1962)  tested  the  relationship  between 
counseling  readiness  (using  a  self-report)  and  four  self-report  personality 
variables  (self-acceptance,  tendency  to  make  a  good  social  impression, 
responsibility,  and  psychological-mindedness) .   The  scale  differentiated 
terminators,  as  opposed  to  remainers,  in  therapy  for  males,  but  not 
for  females.   Low  counseling  readiness  was  associated  with  insufficient 
psychological  problems  and/or  defensiveness.   Heilbrun  further  noted 
that  the  counseling-ready  males  and  females  tended  to  ascribe  cross- 
sexual  characteristics  to  themselves.   Males  saw  themselves  as  inhibited, 
weak,  timid,  softhearted,  etc.,  while  females  saw  themselves  as  aggressive, 
bossy,  independent,  unemotional.   He  further  noted  that  while  a  strong, 
significant  negative  correlation  existed  between  self-acceptance  and 
counseling  readiness  for  males,  no  such  relationship  existed  for  females. 

These  findings  may  help  to  explain  the  fact  that  several  studies 
have  found  self-disclosure  in  women  is  related  to  effective  mental 
functioning,  while  for  men,  other  studies  show  that  the  high  self- 
disclosing  male  may  well  be  seen  as  neurotic  and  be  more  likely  to  seek 
counseling  than  the  low  disclosing  male. 
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It  also  seems  that  self-disclosure  has  a  different  meaning  for 
males  and  females  when  directed  toward  the  target  "parents,"  as  opposed 
to  the  target  "peers."  Some  findings  indicate  that  those  who  seek 
counseling  disclose  less  to  peers  (Jourard,  1961f) ,  while  others  find 
they  disclose  more  (Brodsky,  1964;  Pedersen  and  Breglio,  1968a).   Armstrong 
(1969)  studied  students  in  counseling,  as  compared  to  those  who  were 
not,  with  reference  to  the  quality  of  their  relationships  with  an 
intimate  friend  and  their  tendency  to  use  the  friend  as  a  therapeutic 
agent.   Armstrong  found  that  females  tended  to  form  more  intimate 
friendships  than  males,  but  that  there  were  no  group  differences  with 
reference  to  the  quality  of  the  friend  relationship  or  use  of  friends 
therapeutically  .   Intimate  friends,  however,  tended  to  be  more  accessible 
to  noncounseling  students. 

Age  and  age  x  sex  factors. — Another  difficulty  in  interpreting  the 
relationship  between  self-disclosure  and  mental  health  is  that  many  of 
the  studies  were  conducted  on  adolescents  or  young  adults.   One  may 
question  whether  these  findings  are  an  accurate  portrayal  of  total  life 
adjustment,  or  of  high  or  low  disclosure  as  an  enduring  personality 
trait.   Studies  on  personality  consistency  show  that  there  are  sex 
differences  indicating  different  degrees  of  stability  over  time  for  males 
and  females  in  different  characteristics  and  that,  on  the  whole,  there 
seems  to  be  a  greater  degree  of  stability  for  females  than  for  males. 

Several  reports  from  the  California  Adolescent  Study,  dealing  with 
the  relationship  between  personality  characteristics  rated  during 
adolescence  (around  15  years)  and  other  presumably  similar  characteristics 
measured  in  adulthood  (around  30  years  of  age) ,  point  to  consistency  in 
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some  personality  characteristics  and  inconsistency  in  others.  McKee  and 
Turner  (1961),  for  instance,  compared  clinical  ratings  on  strength  of 
drives  during  mid-adolescence  with  scores  on  the  California  Psychological 
Inventory  15  years  later.   They  found  a  fair  degree  of  behavioral 
consistency  over  this  time  interval.   On  the  whole,  however,  a  greater 
degree  of  stability  was  found  for  women  than  men. 

Mussen's  (1961)  analysis  of  data  from  the  Adolescent  Growth  Study 
on  masculine  sex-typing  suggests  some  additional  issues.   His  data  point 
to  a  basic  continuity  between  adolescence  and  early  adulthood  in  attitudes, 
beliefs,  and  behavior  patterns  considered  indicative  of  high  or  low 
masculinity.   However,  he  found  a  change  in  evaluation  of  these  cases 
on  overall  adjustment  and  adequacy  of  functioning  in  adult  roles.   In 
adolescence,  the  highly  masculine  boys  were  rated  as  making  a  better 
adjustment  than  the  boys  who  were  low  on  m.asculine  characteristics. 
In  adulthood,  this  trend  was  reversed;  the  men  who  had  been  rated  low 
on  masculinity  during  adolescence  were  evaluated  as  functioning  better 
in  their  adult  roles  than  the  men  who  had  been  highly  masculine  in 
adolescence.   Thus,  the  bases  for  evaluating  good  adjustment  may  shift 
between  adolescence  and  adulthood,  and  the  characteristics  required 
for  successful  functioning  in  adult  roles  may  differ  from  those  required 
in  adolescence.   It  should  be  remembered  that  several  self-disclosure 
studies  found  that  students  seeking  counseling  tended  not  to  follow  the 
culturally  prescribed  stereotypes  for  masculinity-femininity  as  prescribed 
for  their  age  group. 

H.E.  Jones  C1958)   also   concluded  that  adolescent  ratings  are 
not  highly  predictive  of  adult  characteristics.   However,  he  found  a 
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significant  relation  between  a  few  adolescent  ratings  and  adult  personality 
test  scores.   Ratings  on  "impulsivity"  and  degree  of  socialization  in 
adolescence  were  highly  related  to  adult  measures  of  drive  for  "agression." 
The  drive  for  achievement  in  adolescence  correlated  signifxcantly  with 

social  responsibility  in  adults.   Jones  concluded: 

...in  spite  of  these  apparent  consistencies  it 
can  be  noted  that  overall  measures  of  adult  adjustment 
show  little  relation  to  adolescent  drives.   Although 
strong  drives  and  incompatible  drives  are  often 
associated  with  adolescent  maladjustment,  they  are  not 
clearly  predictive  of  adult  maladjustment ...  .Tfee 
problem  here  may  lie  partly  in  the  fact  that  over  a 
long  period,  behavior  consistency,  when  it  occurs, 
may  be  countered  by  changes  in  the  environment- 
The  adaptive  significance  of  a  given  behavior 
pattern  can  thus  be  interpreted  only  with  reference 
to  changing  demands  in  the  life  situation  Cpp»-49— 50). 

Much  of  the  theory  about  mental  health  and  self-disclosure  seems 

directed  toward  the  problems  confronting  the  adult  age  group,  while 

studies  are  primarily  conducted  on  late  adolescent,  college  populations. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  only  two  studies  specif icalXy  dealing 

with  self-disclosure  patterns  by  different  age  groups.   And,  these 

two  studies  do  not  relate  self-disclosure  x  age  x  mental  liealth  factors. 

On  the  basis  of  the  developmental  studies  cited  above,  it  seems  unwise 

to  state  definitely  that  self-disclosure  is  positively  related  to 

mental  health  for  all  age  groups,  or  for  age  x  sex  factors.   We  will 

need  more  cross  sectional  or  longitudinal  studies  before  this  can  be  done. 

The  possibility  of  a  curvilinear  relationship 
between  self-disclosure  and  mental  health 

Few  things  in  the  real  world  seem  to  bear  a  linear  relationship 

to  each  other.   At  the  most  basic  level,  the  life  cycle  itself  seems 

curvilinear.   Examples  of  this  are  studies  on  such  factors  as  changes  in: 
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affiliation  and  related  social  needs  x  age  x  sex  CVeroff.,  et  al.,  1960; 
Strong,  1931,  1943);  degree  of  happiness  x  age  x  sex  (Kuhlen,  1948; 
Morgan,  1937;  Landix,  1942;  Gurin,  et  al.,  1960;  Ca^van,  et  al.,  1949); 
self-concept  x  age  x  sex  (Lehner  and  Gunderson,  1953) ;  degree  of 
caution  and  self-confidence  x  age  x  sex  O'^allach  and  Kogan,  1961)  ;  and 
incidence  of  suicide  x  age  x  sex  C^arberow  and  Slmeidman.,  19'65; 
Shneidman  and  Farberow,  1957;  Stengel,  1966).   We  may  justifiabily  ask 
whether  this  curvilinear  relationship  may  also  apply  to  self -disclosure 
and  mental  health  and  whether  it  can  explain  apparent  discrepancies  in 
the  data.   Very  few  have  considered  the  possibility  of  this  curvilinear 
relationship  in  interpreting  their  findings. 

However,  on  the  basis  of  his  own  research,  Jonrrard  (1954)  has 
qualified  his  earlier  position  and  become  more  cautious.   He  found  that 
clients  at  two  university  counseling  centers  tended  to  be  lower  overall 
disclosers  than  a  matched  group  not  seeking  counseling.   He  also  observed, 
however,  that  the  counseling  center  group  tended  to  be  more  variable 
in  its  disclosures.   Thus,  some  persons  in  counseling  were  extremely 
high  self-disclosers. 

Similarly,  Barker  (1965)  found  that  certain  persons  originally 
scored  lowest  in  self-disclosure,  at  times  were  very  high  disclosers.   He 
states: 

Those  persons  who  overtly  refuse  to  disclose  personal 
material  on  the  incomplete  sentences  blank,  who 
hostilely  refuse,  who  make  fun  of  the  research,  etc. 
appear  to  be  highly  authentic  on  other  measures-   It 
is  those  who  refuse  to  self-disclose,  but  do  not 
admit  or  know  they  are  refusing,  who  are  the  lowest 
in  authenticity  on  other  measures  (p. 11). 

Barker's  finding  suggests  a  valuing,  decision-makirag  factor  in  self- 
disclosure.   Just  as  the  individual  is  free  to  decide  to  self-disclose, 
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so  he  is  free  to  choose  the  opposite.   When  man  is  aware  of  and 
actively  chooses  non-disclosure,  his  behavior  may  be  "healthy."  Perhaps 
lack  of  awareness  of  the  possibility  for  choice  contributes  to  the 
variability  noted  by  Jourard's  counseling  group.   These  people  may 
feel  driven  either  to  be  very  high  or  very  low  disclosers. 

This  is  seen  most  clearly  by  therapists  who  have  encountered  the 
"pathological  discloser."  This  person  exhibits  a  compulsive  need  to 
lay  his  soul  bare  to  the  world,  while  at  the  same  time  abdicating 
responsibility  for  his  actions  and  the  consequences-   He  either  refuses 
to,  or  cannot,  excercise  his  powers  of  judgment  in  what  he  will  reveal 
and  to  whom.   If  one  therapy  goal  is  to  help  the  person  learn  to 
evaluate  situations  more  realistically,  at  times  the  therapist  is  placed 
in  the  peculiar  position  of  helping  the  individual  to  "lie  a  little,"  or 
at  least  respect  his  own  right  to  privacy.   Jourard,  thus,  concluded  that 
the  relationship  between  self-disclosure  and  mental  health  may  be  a 
curvilinear  one,  i.e.,  too  much  or  too  little  is  "unhealthy- 

A  further  issue, in  evaluating  studies  relating  mental  health  to 
self-disclosure,  deals  with  the  value  question  of  "adjustment-conformity- 
mental  health"  as  opposed  to  aliveness,  growth  and  fully-functioning. 
Jourard  (1951g)  has  suggested  that  there  is  much  in  our  culture  that 
does  violence  to  the  uniqueness  and  integrity  of  the  person,  and  it 
seems  that  men,  who  tend  to  be  lower  disclosers  than  women,  may  bear 
the  brunt  of  this.   In  a  provocative  paper,  Jourard  (1962)  suggests 
that  the  male  role  is  highly  lethal  and  that  men  may  become  therapists 
in  order  to  give  tenderness,  compassion  and  love  within  a  structure 
in  which  their  masculinity  is  not  questioned.   It  should  be  noted  that 
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Swensen  (1968)  found  that  the  high  self-disclosing  male  did  not  live 
up  to  the  conception  of  masculinity  as  this  is  defined  by  American 
culture-. 

There  is  little  direct  supporting  evidence,  however,  for  a  cultural 
factor  in  determining  mental  health,  x  self-disclosure.   Research  on 
the  American  and  Western  cultures  ?ias  not  given  much  attention  to  the 
patterned  successive  consistencies  or  changes  in  the  kinds  of  influences 
to  which,  the  developing  personality  is  exposed.   Specific  age-grading 
and  age-sex-typing  pressures  in  the  middle-class  American  family  have 
been  pointed  out  by  the  Murphys  (1937)  who  describe  differences  in  the 
"social  situations"  of  boys  and  girls  of  different  ages  associated  with, 
changes  in  the  parents'  handling  of  aggression  and  independence,  in 
tKeir  standards  and  pressures  for  achievement,  etc.   Similarly, 
Bronf enbrenner  (1961)  discusses  the  different  processes  of  socialization 
to  which  the  male  and  female  child  are  exposed.   Kagan  and  Moss  (1960) 
report- on  the  stability  of  measures  of  passive  and  dependent  behavior 
from  pre-school  to  middle  childhood  (at  10  years  of  age)  and  also  to 
early  adulthood.   They  found  that  girls  showed  much  greater  stability 
than  boys  in  passive  and  dependent  behavior  between  early  childhood  and 
adulthood,  suggesting  the  possibility  of  differential  reinforcements 
for  boys  and  girls  in  this  kind  of  behavior.   The  implication  for 
self-disclosure  and  personality  is  that  there  may  be  different  orders  of 
stability  over  time  for  the  two  sexes  and  that  men  may  be  subjected 
to  many  more  opposing  demands  for  disclosure  during  their  lifetimes. 

Jourard  lias  already  noted  that  men  are  lower  disclosers  than 
women  and  that  they  are  also  more  susceptible  to  stress  illnesses, 
especially  as  they  grow  older.   He  believes  that  in  behaving  strictly  in 
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conformity  with  rigid  role  definitions  and  confining  self-concepts, 

man  eventually  loses  contact  with  himself  and  feels  despair.   He 

believes  that  "neurosis  and  psychosis  are  behavioral  protests  against 

dispiriting  ways  of  life,  vjays  which  inhibit  full  functioning"  (1961f, 

p. 2).   Jourard's  arguments  are  in  the  same  school  of  thought  as 

Kazantzakis's  delightful  creation,  Zorba  the  Greek.   Zorba,  believing 

that  man  needs  a  "touch  of  folly"  or  perhaps  "madness"  in  order  to  be 

free  and  fully  alive,  advises  the  rational  man,  that: 

No,  you're  not  free... the  string  you're  tied  to 
is  perhaps  no  longer  than  other  people's.  That's 
all.  You're  on  a  long  piece  of  string,  boss;  you 
come  and  go,  and  think  you're  free,  but  you  never 
cut  the  string  in  two.  And  ^^Then  people  don't  cut 
that  string. .. (1952, p. 334) . 

Zorba,  also  feels  that  the  rational  man  perhaps  will  never  cut  the  string, 

because: 

You  have  to  risk  everything!   But  you've  got  such 
a  strong  head,  it'll  always  get  the  better  of  you. 
A  man's  head  is  like  a  grocer;  it  keeps  accounts: 
I've  paid  so  much  and  earned  so  much  and  that 
means  a  profit  of  this  much  or  a  loss  of  that  muchi 
The  head's  a  careful  little  shopkeeper;  it  never  risks 
all  it  has,  always  keeps  something  in  reserve. 
It  never  breaks  the  string.   Ah,  nil  It  hangs  on 
tight  to  it,  the  bastardi   If  the  string  slips  out 
of  its  grasp,  the  head,  poor  devil,  is  lost, 
finished!   But  if  a  man  doesn't  break  the  string, 
tell  me,  what  flavor  is  left  in  life?   The  flavor 
of  camomile,  weak  camomile  tea!   Nothing  like 
rum  —  that  makes  you  see  life  inside  out  (p. 334). 

Thinking  in  terms  of  a  curvilinear  relation,  and  adding  various 
issues  together,  several  interpretations  of  research  findings  are 
suggested. 

(1)   Those  who  seek  therapy  may  be  low  disclosers  and  hence  have 
received  no  external  validation  of  their  existence.   Perhaps  at  some 
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point  (perhaps  quite  early) ,  patients  learned  that  to  be  open  is  quite 
dangerous  because  it  makes  one  highly  vulnerable.   Gibb  C1965)  has 
discussed  how  "in  our  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  learning,  and  in 
our  defensive  distrust,  we  often  do  things  as  parents,  teachers  and 
'managers'  that  deliberately  'train  in'  avoidance  reactions"  (p. 201). 
The  person  becomes  dependent  upon  anticipated  external  reward  —  and 
upon  the  rewarder.   He  looks  upon  activities  as  something  to  barter, 
rather  than  as  intrinsically  exciting,  developmental,  rewarding  and 
fulfilling.   Thus,  the  low  disclosing,  "well  adjusted,"  conforming 
college  student  may  have  learned  to  distort  and  conceal  data  about 
himself  and  his  feelings.   "He  cultivates  a  polite  and  gracious  exterior 
by  which  he  conceals  a  cautious,  controlled,  and  calculating  attitude 
toward  interpersonal  relations.   In  other  words,  he  develops  a  variety 
of  techniques  in  order  to  manipulate  people,  to  accomplish  pre-existent 
goals  and  to  'get  along  with  people'  "(Gibb,  1965,  p. 200). 

One  might  question  what  will  happen  to  these  people  by  the  time  they 
are  30  or  40  years  of  age,  and  if  they  will  be  the  ones  who  populate 
therapists'  offices. 

(2)   On  the  other  hand,  the  high  self-discloser  in  seeking  validation 
and  risking  all,  may  be  invalidated  or  rejected  by  his  less  disclosing, 
more  conforming  peers.   In  pilot  work  by  Jourard  and  Gordon  (1961), 
it  was  learned  that  low  disclosers  tended  to  lack  understanding  and 
permissiveness  toward  role  deviants.   Other  studies  (Festinger,  et  al., 
1950;  Schachter,  1951;  and  Altman  and  McGinnies,  I960)  suggest  that  in 
highly  cohesive  groups,  such  as  those  formed  by  adolescents  with  their 
peers,  there  is  less  tolerance  for  and  greater  rejection  of  individuals 
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who  defy  group  norms,  and  greater  efforts  are  made  to  bring  the  deviants 

"into  line."   Thus,  the  deviant  high  discloser  may  come  to  counseling 

wondering  about  his  "difference"  and  his  "madness." 

(3)   A  third  interpretation  may  be  based  on  a  question  about 

Western  culture.   This  question  is:   Do  we  teach  true  sharing  behavior 

as  opposed  to  either  "competitive  or  martyr"  behavior  to  our  children? 

Much  of  the  self-disclosure  research  assumed  that  disclosure  operates 

according  to  the  norm  of  reciprocity.   Foote,  in  his  analysis  of  love, 

states: 

The  child  who  is  denied  the  opportunity  to  reciprocate 
according  to  his  powers  the  favors  conferred  upon  him 
by  his  parents  is  thwarted  in  the  growth  of  these 
powers.   There  is  a  crushing  effect  on  the  child 
of  having  a  parent  ignore  or  disparage  a  gift 
made  and  tendered.   In  books  and  articles  on 
child  development,  reciprocity  rarely  gets  the 
attention  due  it,  while  competition  is  frequently 
cited.   To  deny  a  person  opportunities  for 
reciprocity  is  to  forestall  his  respect  for  self, 
to  keep  dependent  and  inferior.   This  is  one  point 
where  resentment  of  do-gooders  arises  (1953,  p. 141). 

Acknowledgement  of  one's  needs  for  others  implies  a  learned 

capacity  for  forming  and  maintaining  intimate  interpersonal  relations. 

Erickson  (1950)  labels  this  aspect  of  normal  personality  as  an  attitude 

of  basic  trust  —  the  ability  to  love.   He  believes  the  experience 

during  childhood  of  having  need  gratifications  frequently  associated 

with  the  presence  of  another  person  —  a  parent  —  encourages  development 

of  trust.   Through  a  process  of  association  and  generalization,  the 

child  comes  to  attach  positive  affect  to  others.   As  he  develops,  he 

learns  need-mediating  behaviors  of  others  are  maintained  only  by  his 

reciprocating,  by  his  entering  into  a  relationship  of  mutuality 

with  others.   If  this  mutuality  is  not  required  of  him,  he  is  likely 

to  perpetuate  his  dependency  beyond  the  period  of  the  biological  level 
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of  development  and  complexity  which,  his  culture  defines  as  appropriate. 
If  he  is  required  to  demonstrate  mutuality  too  soon,  he  is  likely  to 
form  a  schema  that  interpersonal  relations  are  essentially  matters  of 
traded  favors,  instead  of  basic  trust,  and  that  the  proper  attitude  is 
one  of  getting  as  much  as  possible  while  giving  no  more  than  necessary. 

Justification  for  this  interpretation  is  provided  by  the  work 
of  Skypeck  (1967)  who  found  that  in  the  area  of  self-disclosure, 
children  do  not  receive  reciprocal  disclosing  behavior  from  others. 
Other  studies  have  also  shown  that  males  do  not  receive  as  much  sharing 
behavior  as  females  (father  least  disclosed  to  member  of  the  family). 

The  fact  that  sharing  is  learned  has  been  documented  by  Azrin  and 
Lindsley  (1956) .   They  found  th^t  with  small  children,  in  a  conditioning 
experiment,  when  no  specific  instructions  concerning  cooperation  were 
given,  the  children  .learned  to  cooperate  when  the  matching  behavior 
of  both  yielded  greater  reinforcement.   Only  a  single  reinforcer  was 
delivered  whenever  a  cooperative  response  was  made  and  the  children 
learned  quickly  to  divide  the  candy.   Sharing  of  reinforcement  was 
necessary  if  reinforcement  was  obtained  at  all. 

Azrin  and  Lindsley  generalized  this  finding  to  the  principle  that, 
in  interactions  between  people,  maintenance  of  the  other's  participation 
and  cooperation  depends  on  sharing  the  reinforcers  the  situation  has 
to  offer.   They  believed  the  frequency  of  personal  problems  in  social 
interactions  involved  an  insufficiency  of  "sharing  behaviors." 

In  support  of  this  idea,  Romans  (1961)  states: 

People  can  hurt  one  another  directly,  as  by  trading 
blows,  but  they  can  also  do  so  by  depriving  one 
another  of  rewards.   They  can  either  present  negative 
reinforcers  or  withdraw  positive  ones.   The  first 
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case  is  so  obvious  that  we  shall  not  bother  with 

it  further,  but  consider  only  the  second.   So  far 

we  have  been  mostly  concerned  with  cooperation 

betvreen  men.   Cooperation  occurs  when,  by  emitting 

activities  to  one  another,  or  by  emitting  activities 

in  concert,  to  the  environment,  at  least  two  men 

achieve  greater  total  reward  than  either  could 

have  achieved  by  working  alone... the  situation  usually 

contrasted  with  cooperation  is  competition.   The 

contrast  need  not  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  two 

men  now  work  alone.   It  means  rather  that  each 

emits  activity  that,  so  far  as  it  is  rewarded, 

tends  by  that  fact  to  deny  reward  to  the  other.   The 

activity  is  reinforced,  but  withdraws  reinforcement 

from  the  other.   The  competitive  situation  is  one  in  which 

delivery  of  available  reinforcers  to  one  is  at  the  same 

time  withdrawal  of  potential  reinforcement  to  another. 

One  individual  gaining  reinforcement  constitutes  aversive 

stimulus  for  the  other  (p. 13). 


Self-Disclosure  and  Reciprocity  Both  In  and  Outside  of  Therapy 

One  of  the  basic  assumptions  of  much  self-disclosure  research 

is  that  "openness  begets  openness,"  and  that  in  the  long  run,  one 

who  feely  shares  data  about  his  feelings  reduces  fear  and  distrust 

in  himself  and  others.   Jourard  (1959b,  1959c),  for  example,  states 

that  a  necessary  condition  for  producing  self-disclosure  in  another  is 

to  volunteer  it  oneself.   This  idea  was  based  on  his  experimental  findings 

of  reciprocity  or  the  "dyadic  effect."  Jourard  believes  this  effect 

is  equally  operative  in  psychotherapy  and  counseling  and  provides  a 

curative  force.   He  states: 

...the  therapist's  openness  serves  gradually  to 
relieve  the  patient's  distrust,  something  which 
most  patients  bring  with  them  into  therapy. 
Still  another  outcome  is  that  the  therapist,  by 
being  open,  by  letting  himself  be  as  well  as  he 
lets  the  patient  be,  provides  the  patient  with  a 
role  model  of  growth-yielding  interpersonal 
behavior  with  which  he  can  identify  (1964,  p. 72). 

In  other  words,  the  therapist's  disclosure  serves  as  a  model  of 

authenticity  for  the  patient  and  encourages  his  oum  self-exploration. 
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As  the  summary  of  research  findings  in  Table  2  demo-nstrates, 
reciprocity  does  occur  in  self-disclosure  Ci-e.,  24  studies  reported 
finding  reciprocity,  7  did  not).   However,  the  process  through  which 
reciprocity  occurs  is  unclear,  as  are  the  subsequent  effects.   There 
are  indications  that  reciprocity  is  both  age,  sex,  time  and  topic- 
linked  to  different  target  persons.   More  importantly,  reciprocity 
seems  to  change  the  patterning  and  timing  of  what  is  revealed,  rather 
than  the  final  level  of  disclosure.   Note  that  Hope  (1967)  found  main 
effects  on  self-disclosure  only  at  specific  levels  of  his  three  inde- 
pendent variables:  method  of  interviewing,  first  impressioTi  and  inter- 
viewer . 

TABLE  2 

RESEARCH  RELATED  TO  SELF-DISCLOSURE 
AND  THE  CONCEPT  OF  RECIPROCITY 


Author 


Results 


Chittick  & 
Himelstein 
(1967) 


Culbert 
(1968) 


Found  that  S_s  tended  to  conform  to  confederate  behavior 
in  the  amount  of  self-disclosure.   However,  self- 
disclosure  was  of  very  public  information,  e.g.,  age, 
school  major,  etc.   Personality  variables  were  not 
important.   Both  ascendant  and  submissive  S^s  tended  to 
conform  to  the  confederate's  level  of  self— disclosure 
and  no  significant  difference  between  the  two  personality 
types  was  noted. 

Having  a  more  self-disclosing  trainer  in  T-groups 
resulted  in  greater  self-awareness  early  in  the  life  of 
the  group.   Both  groups  (high  and  low  trainer  disclosure) 
however  attained  the  same  level  of  disclosure  by  the 
end  of  the  group.   Early  differences  were  interpreted 
as  an  acceleration  effect  caused  by  more  self-disclosing 
trainer  behavior.   Culbert  found  the  same  number  of 
"mutually"  perceived  therapeutic  relations  in  each  type 
of  group,  but  in  the  group  with  the  less  disclosing 
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TABLE  2 — Continued 


Author 


Results 


trainers,  these  relationsMps  more  often  occured  with 
trainers,  whereas  in  groups  vrith  more  disclosing  trainers, 
they  occurred  with  all  members  of  the  group. 

Drag,  Lee      Females  who  spent  20  minutes  of  mutual  dialogue  \vrith  E^ 
(1968)         were  more  willing  to  risk  intimate  self-disclosure  both 
with  _E  and  another  ^  (peer)  in  a  structured  form  of 
mutual  dialogue  than  girls  who  were  simply  interviewed 
by  E^  before  structured  dialogue,  and  actually  asked  and 
answered  more  intimate  questions. 

Drag,  R.M.     For  males,  self-disclosure  in  4-person  groups  in  which  E^ 
(1968)         did  not  self-disclose  was  significantly  lower  than  self- 
disclosure  in  4-person  groups  in  which  E^  took  part. 
For  S_s  in  groups  of  decreasing  size  (8-4-2  person)  in 
which  E^  did  not  self-disclose,  mean  amount  of  self-dis- 
closure increased  in  a  linear  fashion. 


Gary  & 

Hammond 
(1970) 


Goodman 
(1962) 


Heifitz 
(1967) 


Working  in  4-member  groups  of  alocholic  and  drug  patients, 
where  self-disclosure  took  place  by  passing  notes  and 
visual  contact  was  absent,  found  reciprocity  was  a 
significant  factor  in  the  levels  of  disclosure  reached. 
Intimacies  were  given  in  terms  of  how  much  the  individual 
had  received  from  other  group  members. 

Measured  indices  of  emotional  self-disclosure  bv  the 
discrepancies  between  ratings  of  inner  feelings  and  outer 
expressions.   Self-disclosure  increased  with  the  number 
of  interviews  for  clients.   Therapist  self-disclosure 
remained  stable  up  to  interview  12  and  then  gradually 
increased.   With  a  continuing  relationship,  an  increase 
in  self-disclosure  for  both  therapist  and  client  was 
noted.   Therapists  in  short  term  relationships  decreased 
self-disclosure  with  time,  while  clients  experienced 
more  self-disclosure.   Both  clients  and  therapists  in 
continuing  relationships  experienced  greater  change  in 
client's  self-disclosure  than  in  the  therapist's. 

Studied  E^'s  relationship  to  S^s .   Found  a  change  toward 
openness  of  response  in  the  experim.ental  group  (E^ 
discloses)  and  no  change  in  the  control  group  (E^  did 
not  disclose).   Also  found  greater  degree  of  variability 
in  openness  in  the  experimental  group.   The  effect  of 
personal  contact  with  E^  varied  considerably  from  S_  to  S_. 
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TABLE  2 — Continued 


Author 


Results 


Heller,  Davis 
&  Myers 
(1966) 


Actors  were  used  to  simulate  interviewer  behavior. 
Found  friendly  interviewers  were  best  liked,  but  active 
interviev/ers  were  most  successful  in  sustaining  verbali- 
zation rates.   Silent  interviewers  sustained  the  least 
verbalization  rates.   Found  silence  was  not  equivalent 
to  a  neutral,  no  treatment  effect.   Rather,  it  was  the 
most  verbally  inhibiting  in  terms  of  amount  of  disclosure. 


Hope 
(1967) 


Studied  main  effects  on  self-disclosure  for  each  of 
three  independent  variables:   method  of  intervie^^ring 
(questions  vs.  mutual  self-disclosure),  first  impression 
(good  vs.  poor)  and  interviewer  (I  and  I^) .   Main 
effects  occurred  only  at  specific  levels  of  the  other 
variables.   No  effect  on  change  in  willingness  to  self- 
disclose  due  to  any  of  the  independent  variables  was 
noted. 


Himelstein     Found  4  nonsignificant  and  one  negative  correlation 
&  Lubin        between  peer  nominations  of  individuals  perceived  as 
(1965)         high  self-disclosers  and  individuals  peers  would  be 
willing  to  disclose  to. 


Jourard 
(1959a) 


Jourard 
(1959c) 

Jourard 
(1964  & 
1968) 

Jourard 
&  Jaffe 
(1970) 


College  faculty  members  and  their  deans  tended  to  receive 
self -disclosure  in  proportion  to  the  amount  they  gave. 
Suggested  that  once  contact  has  been  made  between  two 
people  that  they  proceed  to  "uncover"  themselves  to 
one  another  at  a  mutually  regulated  pace. 

Self-disclosure  from  a  target  correlated  with  self- 
disclosure  to  that  target. 

Found  reciprocity  does  exist  in  self-disclosure. 


Demonstrated  a  modeling  or  "follow  the  leader"  phenomenon 
in  self-disclosure,  akin  to  the  work  of  Matarazzo,  et 
al.   Forty  females  in  4  groups  were  interviewed  in  the 
same  manner.   First,  the  E_   responded  openly  on  20 
disclosure  topics  and  then  the  S^  was  asked  to  disclose. 
The  4  groups  were  treated  differently  with  respect  to 
the  length  of  E^'s  remarks  over  the  20  topics.   Found  a 
significant  relation  between  length  of  time  E^  spoke 
and  duration  of  S^s'  utterances.   If  the  E_  was  brief,  S_ 
was  brief.   If  the  E_  changed  from  long  to  short  utterances, 
Ss  did  likewise. 
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TAELE  2 — Continued 


Author 


Results 


Jourard  &      Found  the  amount  of  personal  information  male  graduate 
Landsman       students  revealed  of  themselves  to  fellow  students  was 
(1960)         highly  correlated  with  the  degree  to  which  others  were 
knoT^m  and  the  amount  others  had  disclosed  to  them. 


Jourard  &      liThen  low  self-disclosing  females  were  paired  together, 
Resnick        the  depth  and  intimacy  of  disclosure  was  much  smaller 
(1970)         than  when  two  high  disclosers  were  paired  together. 

I'Jhen  a  high  discloser  was  paired  with  a  low  discloser, 
the  highs  maintained  their  level  of  self-disclosure  and 
the  low  discloser  increased  her  self-disclosure  to  the 
level  set  by  the  high. 

Mayo  Found  self-disclosure  was  positively  related  to  other 

(1968)         disclosure  for  all  groups  and  groups  combined  (normals, 
normals  with  neurotic  sjinptoms  and  neurotics) •   Neurotic 
patients  reported  less  reciprocity  between  the  self 
and  other  disclosure  than  the  other  2  groups.   Normals 
with  neurotic  symptoms  were  in  the  middle.   The  various 
groups  tended  to  evaluate  disclosures  received  differently. 
Although  not  significant,  trend  analysis  revealed  2/3 
of  neurotics  felt  their  o\^m  self-disclosure  was  higher 
than  persons  to  whom  they  felt  closest. 

Powell  Looked  at  the  effects  of  3  E^  interventions  on  condition- 
(1964  &  ing  of  S^s '  verbal  behavior  in  an  experimental  interview. 
1968)         JE's  responses  differentially  effective  in  influencing 

_S's  self-references:  (a)  approval-supportive  statements 
had  no  effect;  (b)  reflection-restatement  was  effective 
in  conditioning  negative  self-references;  (c)  E^' s  ov.ti  self- 
disclosure  effective  in  conditioning  both  positive  and 
negative  self-references, 

Rivenbark      Found  a  positive  relation  between  self-disclosure 
(1966)         input  and  disclosure  output.   The  relation  betv.'een  self- 
rated  disclosure  and  disclosure  as  rated  by  others  was 
non-significant . 

Shapiro,  A.     High  self-concept  S_s  induced  higher  disclosing  behavior 

(1968)  among  low  self-concept  partners  of  the  opposite  sex 
than  among  high  self-concept  partners. 

Shapiro,  A.    Studied  self-disclosure  in  married  couples.   Found  no 
&  Swensen      difference  in  stated  knowledge  or  disclosure  of  husbands 

(1969)  and  wives.   Both  thought  they  knew  and  had  disclosed  sub- 
stantially more  than  was  actually  the  case. 
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TABLE  2 — Continued 


Author 


Results 


Shapiro,  J.G.,  College  students  see  women  as  receiving  more  self- 
McCarroll      disclosure  than  males,  but  not  giving  more. 
&  Fine 
(1967) 


Skypeck. 
(1967) 


Children  ages  6  through  12  disclose  more  than  they 
receive  in  return. 


Suchman,  D.I. 
(1966) 


Male  and  female  S_s,  one-half  of  whom  had  high  self- 
disclosing  histories  and  one-half  of  ^^7hora  had  low 
disclosing  histories,  were  interviewed  for  2  half- 
hour  periods  by  the  same  E^.  One  interview  was  characterized 
as  personal,  the  other  impersonal.   Results  across  all 
four  conditions  indicated  S_s  did  respond  to  the  two 
treatments,  but  the  response  was  independent  of  the 
order  of  presentation,  ^s  response  to  the  two  treatments 
were  independent  of  their  inclusion  in  the  high  or  low 
disclosing  groups. 


Swensen        The  highest  self-disclosure  occurs  if  the  target  person 
(1968)         is  a  spouse  or  intimate  peer  of  the  opposite  sex  who 

is  similar  in  attributes,  emotional  stability  and 

extroversion,  suggesting  reciprocity. 

Swensen,       Husbands  and  wives  individually  were  given  forms  of 
Shapiro        Jourard's  self-disclosure  questionnaire  measuring  output 
&  Gilner       and  input  from  spouse.   Found  husbands  and  wives  had 
(no  date)      equal  knowledge  of  each  other.  ■  Wives  tended  to  think 
they  had  given  and  received  more  information  than 
husbands.   A  correlation  betvjeen  stated  self-disclosure 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  .68  was  found  for  wives  and 
.72  for  husbands. 


Tognoli 
(1969) 


Truax  & 

Carkhuff 

C1965) 


_Ss  significantly  matched  the  intimacy  level  of  jE's 
confederates'  self-disclosure,  regardless  of  whether  it 
was  low,  medium-low,  moderately  high  or  high  disclosure. 

Therapists  and  hospitalized  mental  patients'  transparency 
was  positively  related.   There  was  a  significant  relation 
between  therapist  transparency  or  self-congruence  and 
the  patient's  level  of  self-disclosure  or  self-exploration. 


Weigel  &       Two  therapists,  A  (no  special  instructions  to  self- 
Warnath        disclose)  and  B  (instructed  to  be  open  and  disclosing) ,  . 
(1968)         were  used,  in  group  therapies.   No  significant  differences 
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TABLE  2 — Continued 


Author 


Results 


betvreen  groups  A  and  B  were  noted  on  the  change  scores  of 
"would  tell  to  the  group"  and  this  did  not  increase 
as  a  function  of  therapy  sessions.   The  groups  continued 
to  indicate  they  would  be  willing  to  disclose  more  to 
group  members  than  they  had  actually  disclosed  at  the 
end  of  10  sessions;  no  difference  was  found  in  willingness 
to  disclose  when  compared  with  a  control  group  (no  therapy) 
No  differences  were  reported  in  actual  self-disclosure 
between  the  two  groups.   On  "mental  health",  Therapist 
A  ranked  1st  out  of  6,  Therapist  B  A. 5th  out  of  7. 


Worthy, 
Gary  & 
Kahn 
(1969) 


Intimacy  of  self-disclosure  exchanged  tended  to  follow 
the  norm  of  reciprocity. 


Contrary  to  many  hypotheses  about  the  effects  of  therapist  self- 
revelation,  both  Ueigel  and  Warnath  (1968)  and  Culbert  (1968)  found  that 
therapy  groups,  at  termination,  were  functioning  at  equal  levels  of 
self-disclosure,  regardless  of  v;hether  or  not  the  therapist  was  self- 
disclosing.   Culbert  (1968),  however,  found  having  a  more  self- 
disclosing  trainer  in  a  T-group  resulted  in  an  acceleration  effect. 
Individuals  in  groups  where  the  trainer  disclosed  demonstrated  greater 
self-awareness  early  in  the  life  of  the  group.   This  finding  suggested 
an  "optimal"  level  of  therapist  disclosure  depending  upon  the  nature 
and  type  of  group.   Culbert  suggests  that,  at  least  in  T-groups, 
trainers  might  begin  participating  at  a  high  rate  of  disclosure  and 
become  more  selective  in  their  o\>m  disclosures  as  time  goes  on.   Culbert's 
suggestion  is  related  to  Hoodman's  (1962)  finding  that  the  patterning 
of  therapists'  disclosures  to  clients  differed  depending  upon  whether 
the  relationship  was  long  or  short  term. 
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R.  Drag's  (1968)  experimental  work  vith  groups  gives  us  additional 

information.   He  found  that  the  disclosure  of  subjects  i-n  A— person 

groups  in  which  E^  did  not  disclose  was  significantly  lower  than  disclosure 

in  A-person  groups  in  which  E^  took  part.   For  _Ss  In  groups  of  decreasing 

size  (from  8-4-2)  in  which  E^  did  not  disclose,  the  mean  amount  of 

self-disclosure  increased  in  a  linear  fashion.   In  discussing  his  findings. 

Drag  states: 

It  would  appear  necessary  to  talk  about  the 
effects  of  ^-behavior  in  two  somewhat  different 
ways.   Considering  the  replicability  o£  an 
overall  experimental  finding  when  the  E_  discloses, 
it  is  as  though  S^s  have  some  definition  of  the 
experimental  task  from  which  to  work.   Thus,  their 
performances  are  consistent,  althougli  not  necessarily 
different  from  the  overall  performances  of  _Sb  in 
replications  of  the  experiment  in  whicli  the  E^  does 
not  provide  a  model,  or  provides  a  negative  model. 
In  these  latter  conditions,  ^s  tend  to  use  the 
experimental  situation  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  clinical  psychologists  require  their  clients 
to  use  Rorschach  blots — one  must  project  his 
own  expectations  for  the  demands  and/or  needs  of  the 
experimenter  onto  the  situation  (p.  58). 

Apparently  group  size  (8-4-2-member)  made  no  difference  in  amount  of 

disclosure  when  E^  also  disclosed,  although  it  did  when  E^  was  silent,  and 

Drag  suggests  that  this  may  be  due  to  the  E_  more  clearly  defining  the 

task  for  _Ss  through  his  o\-m   disclosure.   Though  not  considered  by 

Drag,  his  finding  seems  consistent  with  other  group  research  which 

would  suggest  a  differential  finding  of  the  effects  of  E^  behavior  on 

task  performance,  depending  upon  group  size.   For  instance,  Gibb  (1951) 

found  idea  productivity  varied  inversely  with  size  of  the  group  and 

Taylor  and  Faust  (1952)  found  that  groups  of  4  p«ersons  are  slower  on 

concrete  problems  than  groups  of  2,  but  faster  oia  abstract  problems. 

Hare  (1952)  found  that  consensus,  interaction  and  satisfaction  are  all 
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higher  in  groups  of  5  persons  than  In  tkose  of  12.   Ziller  C1957)  found 
that  accuracy  in  decision-making  is  better  in  groups  of  6  than  in  those 
of  2  or  3  persons.   Slater  (1958)  found  that  member  satisfaction  is 
greater  for  groups  of  5  persons  than  for  either  larger  or  smaller 
groups  and  Schellenberg  (1959)  found  consistently  that  students  in 
groups  of  4  showed  greater  satisfaction  in  group  discussion  and  higher 
student  achievement  than  students  in  groups  of  6,  8,  or  10  and  that  this 
tended  to  be  a  linear  relationship. 

The  work  of  Powell  (1968),  Heller,  et  al.  (1966),  and  the  Drags 
(1968,  1968)  also  suggests  the  effect  is  due  to  the  greater  amount 
of  orienting  information  that  the  active  therapist,  or  _E,  provides. 
Passivity  increases  the  situational  ambiguity  and  provides  few  orienting 
cues.   Heller,  Davis  and  Myers  (1966)  found  that  therapist  silence  is 
not  the  absence  of  reinforcement,  but  actually  negative  reinforcement. 
One  would  expect  that  ^s  in  such  conditions  would  become  less  sure  of 
what  is  expected  of  them  and  become  increasingly  anxious,  dissatisfied 
and  non-productive. 

Culbert  (1968)  also  found  a  shift  in  the  patterning  of  relationships 
in  groups  where  trainers  disclosed.   In  the  groups  where  the  trainers  did 
not  disclose,  "therapeutic  relationships"  were  formed  primarily  with 
him,  rather  than  other  group  members.   In  groups  where  trainers  did 
disclose,  "therapeutic  relationships"  occurred  with  all  members  of  the 
group.   It  seems  in  the  first  condition,  the  trainer  remained  the  power, 
or  hub,  figure  in  the  group,  where  in  the  latter  condition,  there  seemed 
to  be  more  equal  interchange  throughout. 

Culbert 's  study  shed  additional  light  on  Weigel  and  Warnath's 
finding  that  therapist  B  (instructed  to  be  open  and  self-disclosing)  was 
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more  well-liked,  but  seen  as  less  "mentally  healthy"  than  Therapist 
A  Cno  special  instructions  to  be  open)  by  group  members.   Culbert 
found  that  both  of  his  trainers  were  viewed  as  therapeutic  by  the  members 
of  groups  in  which  the  trainers  disclosed  little  about  themselves.   In 
groups  where  the  trainers  disclosed  a  great  deal,  one  trainer  was  viewed 
as  therapeutic  less  often  than  the  other,  and  less  often  than  how  he 
was  viewed  by  the  group  in  which  he  disclosed  little.  Upon  analysis, 
it  was  found  that,  while  both  trainers  made  self-disclosure  statements 
in  the  high  trainer  disclosure  groups,  their  statements  were  of  different 
types.  The  trainer  who  was  viewed  as  less  therapeutic  had  a  higher 
percentage  of  self-references  focused  on  the  interpersonal,  interactional 
aspects  of  the  group  process  then  occurring,  whereas  the  other  trainer 
made  more  self -disclosure  references  focused  on  himself,  alone. 

In  view  of  this,  Weigel  and  Warnath  m.alce  two  assumptions  that  may 
not  be  valid.   They  seem  to  imply: 

(1)  a  therapist  being  judged  "less  mentally  healthy"  has 
negative  overtones  (by  implication,  is  non-therapeutic)  and 

(2)  unless  a  therapist  is  specifically  instructed  to  be  self- 
disclosing,  he  is  by  implication  a  non-revealer ,  and  vice 
versa. 

In  thinking  about  these  two  assumptions,  it  seems  that  first,  non- 
professionals initially  tend  to  hold  a  stereotyped,  dichotomous  view  about 
the  nature  of  "mental  health."  This  view  is  of  the  order  "them  vs.  us" 


*This  is  based  on  personal  observations  and  experience  in  (a)  teach- 
ing an  undergraduate,  abnormal  psychology  course,  (b)  counsulting  with, 
and  leading,  community  groups  composed  of  "normal"  individuals,  and 
(c)  conducting  individual  and  group  therapy  sessions  in  a  "traditional" 
mental  health  institution. 
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or  "you  as  compared  to  me."   It  is  only  when  individuals  cease  to 
dichotomize  between  "totally  healthy  or  unhealthy"  and  forget  about 
labeling,  that  communication,  understanding  and  positive  regard  begin 
to  appear.   Heigel  and  Warnath's  finding  of  "liked,  but  less  mentally 
healthy"  might  be  interpreted  as  a  sign  of  growth  in  the  one  group. 

As  for  Weigel  and  Warnath's  second  assumption,  it  seems  highly 
unlikely  that  Therapist  A  was  totally  non-disclosing  (unless 
he  strictly  adhered  to  the  Americanized,  Freudian  school  of  analysis), 
simply  because  he  was  not  instructed  to  be  otherwise.   Wrenn  (1960) 
asked  54  counselors  to  write  responses  to  standard  therapy  situations 
which  v/ere  designed  to  maximize  theoretical  differences  in  the  way 
they  might  be  handled.   He  found  virtually  no  relation  between  concrete 
situational  responses  and  therapists'  professed  theoretical  orientation. 
An  analytic  therapist  might  be  quite  existential,  the  existential  therapist 
quite  analytic  and  even  the  behavior  therapist  quite  client-centered. 
V7renn  suggested  that  we  begin  looking  at  what  we  do,  rather  than  what 
we  say  we  do . 

The  suggestion  is  that  rather  than  making  an  all-or-none  statement 
about  the  effectiveness  of  therapist  self-disclosure,  we  focus  more  on 
the  concept  of  selective  participation  and  the  type  of  disclosure 
communicated.   Bugental  (1965)  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  therapist 
modulating  when  and  how  he  intervenes  so  that  his  participation  is 
maximally  effective.   He  believes  many  therapists  tend  to  talk  too  much, 
too  little,  or  at  the  wrong  time.   Self-disclosure  is  different  than 
pontificating,  e.g.,  whatever  the  patient  says,  the  therapist  has  his 
own  vignette  or  lecturette.   Genuine  dialogue-encounter  is  not 
equivalent  to  e-xhibitionism  or  display  of  self.   Rather,  as  Bugental 
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states: 

...it  is  a  willingness  to  "be  there"  with  the 
patient,  to  confront  the  patient  directly  when 
appropriate,  to  take  responsibility  for  his 
(the  therapist's)  own  thinking,  -judgments, 
feelings  and  to  be  authentic  in  his  o\^m  person 
with  the  patient  (1965,  p. 371). 

In  the  final  analysis,  it  would  have  been  more  informative  for  Weigel 

and  Warnath  to  have  analyzed  the  speech  patterns  of  both  therapists  to 

see  if  Therapist  A  was  indeed  totally  non-disclosing  and  if  not,  to 

see  how  Therapist  A  and  Therapist  B  differed  in  the  type  of  statements 

they  made. 

In  judging  the  effects  of  reciprocity  in  therapy,  then,  it  seems 

important  to  continue  measuring  situational  factors,  goals,  and  the 

type  of  relationship.   Rogers  (1958a,  1958b)  has  already  pointed  out 

many  of  the  changes  that  occur  in  the  content  and  extent  of  self-disclosure 

as  the  patient  and  therapist  proceed  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 

a  successful  therapy.   Clearly  the  type  of  reciprocity  or  "trading" 

established  by  a  therapist  doing  crisis  intervention  work  in  the  emergency 

room  of  a  general  hospital  would  be  different  than  that  of  a  therapist 

doing  long  term,  individual  therapy. 

Reciprocity  outside  of  therapy 

Two  final  questions  with  regard  to  reciprocity  remain  unsettled.   It 
has  been  shown  to  operate  according  to  a  "trading  relationship"  and  both 
Culbert  (1968)  and  the  Drags  (1968,  1968)  suggest  there  might  be  an 
optimal  level  of  disclosure  for  therapists  based  on  the  goals  of  the  dyad 
or  group.   The  questions  remain:  (1)  how  are  trades  made  and  is  there  a 
"ceiling  effect  ,"  and  (2)  what  is  the  role  of  listening  or  questionning? 

How  trades  are  made. — Jourard  (1969)  believes  that  once  contact 
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has  been  made  between  two  people,  they  proceed  to  uncover  themselves  to 
one  another  at  a  mutually  regulated  pace.   Reciprocity  implies  that 
"trades"  are  equal  and  in  a  stepwise  fashion.   However,  it  is  conceivable 
that  only  the  final  level  measured  implies  equality.   In  the  foregoing 
therapy  and  experimental  research,  the  evidence  suggests  that  one  party 
must  operate  at  a  leading  level  if  increases  in  self-disclosure  are  to 
occur  at  an  early  stage. 

Jourard's  dyadic  effect  represents  a  series  of  reciprocally  con- 
tingent interactions,  with  one  person  acting  always  at  a  higher  level. 
The  graphs  below  are  portrayals  of  theoretical  possibilities  regarding 
the  nature  of  "trades."  The  first  figure  on  the  left,  theoretically, 
would  represent  reciprocal  self-disclosure  as  it  occurred  between  two 
people,  if  each  trade  of  information  was  "equal."  The  second  figure,  on 
the  right,  also  represents  reciprocity,  but  as  it  might  appear  with  two 
people  taking  turns  at  responding  at  a  leading  level.   The  last  figure 
represents  self-disclosure  as  it  might  occur  in  a  therapeutic  relationship. 
In  this  instance,  the  therapist's  "m.odeling"  has  an  accelerating  effect 
on  later  disclosures  by  the  patient.   These  graphs  are  based  on  Jourard's 
"mutually  unfolding  process"  occurring  in  self-disclosure.   These  graphs 
are  strictly  theoretical,  however,  as  no  one  has  yet  determined  what 
this  mutually  regulated  pace  is. 
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In  line  witb.  this  is  the  work  of  Brown  (1966,  1968),  who  uses  more 
informal,  observational  techniques  in  the  laboratory,  and  who,  as  yet, 
has  not  supplied  "hard"  data.   In  studies  of  the  acquaintance  process 
and  self-disclosure,  Bro\^m  is  impressed  witK  the  successive  formulations 
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of  summative  judgments  made  by  S^s  regarding  peerage,  communality  and 
agreement.   He  states: 

At  the  prospect  of  meeting  a  stranger,  we  are 
challenged  with  effort,  some  risk  and  a  dim  promise. 
There  occurs,  on  each  person's  part,  a  series  of 
amazingly  fast  calculations,  relating  oneself 
to  the  other  one.   These  come  under  the  heading 
of  first  impressions.   There  is  a  covert  sizing  up  of 
immediate  apparencies. .. .They  yield  an  estimate 
of  peerage.   The  outcome  of  the  first  impression 
stage  of  acquaintance  seems  to  be  based  upon  the 
principle:   like  attracts  like.   The  second 
stage  is  one  of  "trial  balloons."  These  are 
offhand,  casual  remarks,  which  tend  to  be  im- 
personal, external  and  intellectual.   These 
"balloons"  may  be  seen  as  attempts  to  further 
categorize  and  localize  the  other  one,  and  pos- 
sibily,  to  connect  oneself  and  the  other  one. 
The  outcome  of  this  second  stage  seems  to  be 
based  on  the  principle:   communality  encourages. 
The  third  stage  looks  like  an  exchange  of  random  topics. 
At  a  deeper  level,  these  topics  appear  as  check 
points  in  the  covert  search  for  the  other  one's 
orientations  and  values.   "Ratings"  are  based 
on  reactions  to  current  issues,  especially 
those  of  race,  religion  and  politics,  sex  role 
and  relationships.   The  outcome  of  this  third 
stage  seems  to  be  based  on  the  principle: 
agreement  strengthens ... .At  any  stage  of  the 
process,  alternate  avenues  are  open,  depending 
upon  the  degree  of  similarity.   Given  dissimilarity, 
the  tendency  is  to  taper  and  break  the  relationship. 
Given  similarity,  the  tendency  is  to  expand  and 
deepen  the  relationship  (1966,  pp. 2-3). 

Although  Brown's  observations  of  S^s ,  involved  in  an  acquaintance 
process,  were  conducted  over  a  much  shorter  time  span,  the  findings 
appear  similar  to  the  work  of  Newcomb  (1965a,  1965b).   Both  suggest 
a  mutual  unfolding,  wherein  each  person  progresses  at  his  own  pace 
and  influences  the  other  one  in  a  positive  or  negative  manner  such  that 
the  relationship  grows  progressively  deeper  or  is  broken  off. 

In  the  absence  of  formalized  relationships,  such  as  disclosure  to 
a  therapist  or  priest,  an  individual  must  make  certain  judgments   before 
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disclosing.   These  judgnents   may  Be  related  to  questions  of  liking, 

vulnerability,  cost/rewards,  behavior  control,  etc.   In  disclosing, 

people  probably  make  interpersonal  contracts  with  each  other  that 

involve  successive  formulations  of  judgments  in  the  order  of  a  "yes"  or 

"no"  to  proceed  in  the  relationsMp  and  deepen  it.   Jourard  (1964)  and 

Brown  (1968)  stress  that  people  tend  to  make  rapid  calculations  in 

relationships  and  progress  through  stages.   Brown  states: 

As  the  relationship  progresses  beyond  the  first 
meeting,  there  emerges  a  "testing  of  limits." 
The.  pair  establishes  a  conversational  flow  which 
is  seemingly  meandering,  rising  and  falling  in 
intensity  and  pace.   The  interaction  at  this 
point  can  be  likened  to  a  ping-pong  game.   And, 
as  in  the  game,  how  good  one  can  be  depends  upon 
whom  one  is  playing  with.   Audacity  is  a  rare 
trait,  but  when  present  impells  to  transcendence 
in  the  relationship.   Audacity,  in  one  participant 
must  be  reciprocated  in  the  other  for  it  to  have 
an  effect  in  the  relationship.   Generally  speaking, 
the  depth  of  the  relationship  will  be  governed  by 
the  limitations  of  the  least  able  participant 
(1968,  pp. 4-5), 

Bro\jn  thus  believes  that  there  are  wide   individual  differences 
in  interpersonal  transparency.   In  his  studies,  he  noted  that  each 
participant  had  her  ovm  "central  tendency"  and  range  of  tolerability 
and  that  personal  styles  of  disclosure  ranged  from  "hanging  loose" 
to  "being  up  tight." 

Other  reciprocity  studies,  however,  have  found  that  high  or  low 
disclosure  is  not  a  fixed  personality  attribute  (Jourard  and  Resnick, 
1970;  R.  Drag,  1968;  Lee  Drag,  1968;  McLaughlin,  1965;  Query,  1964; 
Suchman,  1966;  Mullaney,  1964).   Regardless  of  this  issue,  however.  Brown 
felt  his  observations  indicated  that,  in  interactions  between  strangers, 
the  least  able  participant  of  the  dyad  (in  terms  of  achieving  transparency 
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or  intimacy)  will  set  the  absolute  limit  for  the  pair.   He  states: 

Thus,  the  least  able  participant  cannot  deepen 
the  relationship;  the  more  able  participant  can 
"haul  up  short,"  with  ease;  furthermore,  she 
may  find  it  in  her  short-term  best  interest  to  do 
so  (1968,  p. 4). 

Other  research,  however,  suggests  that  the  more  able  participant 
does  not  haul  up,  but  is  the  one  who  directs  the  flow  of  conversation. 
Weigel,  Weigel  and  Chadwick's  (1969)  data  on  the  influence  of  different 
types  of  instructions  in  filling  out  Jourard's  self-disclosure  question- 
naires suggest  that  from  S^'s  viewpoint,  many  disclosures  are  of  the 
"you  go  first"  variety.   Subjects  are  not  adverse  to  disclosing,  they 
just  don't  want  to  be  caught  out  on  a  limb. 

In  contrast  to  Brown's  discussion  that  it  is  easy  to  "haul  up 

short"  in  disclosing,  Maslow  (1961)  offers  an  opposing  viewpoint. 

Rather,  it  is  his  belief  that  this  is  tension  producing.   He  states: 

Secrecy  is  really  a  kind  of  splitting  and 
dissociation,  which  is  a  lack  of  wholeness  of 
integration.   To  the  extent  that  I  keep  things 
from  you,  my  friend;  to  that  extent  we're 
not  friends,  really.   To  that  extent  also,  I  have 
split  myself  because  then  I  am  in  a  position  of 
having  my  muscles  fight  against  my  muscles.   I 
have  a  tendency  to  say  something;  then  I  stop 
it.   Now  stopping  it  is  an  active  process  and  a 
fatiguing  one.   I  am  fighting  against  myself, 
in  such  a  situation.   Unimpeded  action,  unimpeded 
talk,  unimpeded  thinking,  unimpeded  perceiving 
are  frontier  problems  for  us  to  work  with  (p. 12). 

In  further  opposition  to  Brown's  position  are  the  results  of  a  study 

by  R.  Drag  (1968).   He  hypothesized  that  the  individual  who  perceived 

others  as  providing  information  at  least  as  intimate  as  his  own  would 

be  likely  to  continue  disclosing,  whereas  the  individual  who  perceived 

his  o\rm  disclosure  as  more  intimate  would  be  less  willing  to  disclose. 
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He  found  non-significant  correlations,  in  the  direction  opposite  to 
that  predicted,  between  self-other  intimacy  ratings  and  self-disclosure. 
Drag  attributed  this  finding  to  the  inadequacies  of  his  measuring 
instrument.   However,  his  may  have  been  a  noteworthy  finding. 

In  the  study  by  Jourard  and  Resnick  (1969) ,  high  disclosers 
pulled  low  disclosers  up  to  their  level,  rather  than  vice  versa.   Chittick 
and  Himmelstein  (1967)  and  Tognoli  (1969)  found  similar  results.   These 
researchers  placed  naive  Ss  in  an  experimental  situation  with  confederates 
of  _E.   The  S_s  tended  to  conform  to  the  pattern  of  self-disclosure  set 
by  the  confederates.   T\Then  the  confederates  were  high  disclosers,  S^s 
tended  to  reveal  more.   TJhen  the  confederates  were  low  disclosers,  the 
Ss  tended  to  be  less  revealing. 

These  four  studies  tend  to  suggest  the  concept  of  invitational 
pull  is  an  important  one.   In  opposition  to  Brown's  conclusions,  the 
findings  just  noted  all  suggest  that  self-disclosure  is  maximized 
if  one  person  is  slightly  more  open  and  willing  to  risk  than  the  other. 
One  participant  must  be  willing  to  be  more  personally  self-disclosing 
than  the  other  and  to  continue  responding  at  such  a  leading  level 
until  an  optimum  level  of  openness  is  mutually  reached.   If  both 
parties  consistently  respond  at  a  low  level,  little  impetus  to  move 
forward  exists  and  the  dyad  achieves  stability  at  a  low  level.   Perhaps 
what  Brown  observed  was  the  instance  wherein  the  high  revealer  was 
too  far  ahead  of  the  other.   This  could  also  lead  to  a  break  down  of 
coiranunication. 

In  looking  at  the  trading  of  disclosure,  little  consideration  is 
given  to  how  the  nature  of  the  relationship  affects  the  equality  of 
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trades.   When  does  a  stranger  become  an  acquaintance  and  when  does  an 

acquaintance  become  a  best  friend?   Theoretically,  at  any  point  in  time, 

it  would  seem  that  in  the  "best  friend"  relationship,  the  amount  of 

self-disclosure  would  not  have  to  be  equal,  although  in  the  long  run  it 

averages  out.   Best  friend  relationships  could  quite  possibly  tolerate 

more  strains.   Similarly,  in  moving  from  stranger  to  acquaintance  status, 

trades  might  not  be  equal  since  there  has  to  be  some  impetus  to  deepen 

the  relationship.   Perhaps  it  is  in  that  middle  range  between  acquaintance, 

friend,  and  best  friend  where  mutuality  is  most  important,  over  short 

spans  of  time. 

The  role  of  listening. — Most  of  the  self-disclosure  research  has 

focused  on  verbal  output,  despite  all  the  therapy  training  given  to 

development  of  the  fine  art  of  listening,  and  questionning,  to  carry 

the  therapy  process  forward.   It  is  possible  that  an  individual  v/ill 

cut  short  his  disclosures,  if  he  feels  his  communications  are  not 

heard,  attended  to,  or  understood.   Listening  with  understanding  can 

be  as  risky  as  disclosing,  and  also  requires  a  certain  amount  of  courage 

and  personal  security.   O'Connell  (1969)  puts  it  thus: 

The  person  in  crisis  svT^eats  and  squirms  and 

has  his  psychic  balance  shaken  up  in  giving  "himself 

to  the  struggle,  and  the  therapist  must  also 

expect  to  be  processed  in  some  measure  as  he 

takes  "the  walk  through  hell"  with^  the  person. 

He  cannot  expect  to  come  close  to  the  "fire"  and 

not  himself  to  be  processed  a  little  (p.2A4). 

If  we  listen  with  the  intent  to  try  and  understand,  then  we  run  the 

risk  of  being  changed  ourselves,  as  much  as  if  we  verbally  disclose. 

\'Jhen  we  understand  another,  we  may  be  exposing  our  own  ideas,  attitudes 

and  concepts  about  ourselves  to  opposing  ones.   To  understand  completely 
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an  opposing  point  of  view  means  that  we  have  at  least  momentarily 
looked  at  the  world  through  another's  eyes  and  we  have  tried  to  become 
him  for  the  moment.   In  the  process  we  have  suspended  judgment  and  with- 
held evaluation. 

In  therapy,  one  of  the  dangers  in  losing  distance  from  the  patient 
is  that  consequently  we  run  the  risk  of  actually  adopting  the  other's 
point  of  view  or  of  having  our  view  altered  by  his.   To  expose  ourselves 
to  such  a  change  requires  courage,  because  many  of  us  are  organized  to 
resist  change.   It  is  upsetting  to  discover  we  are  wrong.   A  certain 
amount  of  personal  security  is  necessary  to  enter  into  a  listening,  as 
well  as  disclosing,  relationship,  knowing  that  the  stage  is  being  set 
for  a  possible  alteration  of  ourselves.   This  area  has  not  been  directly 
explored  in  relation  to  reciprocity,  i.e.,  did  the  individual  feel  his 
message  had  been  received  and/or  was  he  as  willing  to  receive  messages 
as  to  give  them. 

Subject  Matter  and  Target  Person  for  Self-Disclosure 

Bunker  and  Knov^les  (1967)  point  out  that  self-disclosure  in  a 
therapy  experience  is  consistent  with  needs  for  prestige,  power,  self- 
esteem  and  self-acceptance.   Conditions  outside  therapy  may  be  such 
that  self-disclosure  is  inimical  to  the  accomplishment  of  similar  goals. 
There  may  be  some  situations  in  everyday  life  where  self-disclosure  is 
the  most  expedient  means  of  accomplishing  one's  goals.   But,  the  same 
type  of  testing  which  preceded  self-disclosure  within  the  context  of 
therapy  may  prevail.   The  decision  to  directly  express  one's  self  may 
further  one's  goals  in  some,  but  not  in  all  relationships.   What  are 
people  willing  to  reveal  about  themselves  and  to  whom? 
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Table  3  summarizes  the  research  on  self-disclosure  x  target  person 
(family  relationships  and  other  targets)  and  Table  A  summarizes  the 
research  on  self-disclosure  x  subject  matter.   These  studies  show  that 
people  do  tend  to  be  selective  and  discriminating  in  their  choice  of 
confidants.   Individuals  do  not  disclose  the  same  amounts  or  kinds  of 
information  to  all  people  in  their  life.   They  tend  to  select  only  one 
or  two  people  in  their  life  space  as  confidants.   A  certain  amount  of 
agreement  was  found  for  the  subject  areas  that  can  be  revealed  indiscrimi- 
nately to  all  and  other  areas  where  more  selectivity  exists.   This  is 
further  demonstrated  in  a  later  section  dealing  with  status  characteris- 
tics X  self-disclosure. 

TABLE  3 
RESEARCH  RELATED  TO  SELF-DISCLOSURE  x  TARGET  PERSON 


Author 


Results 


Brodsky 
(1964) 


Brodsky  & 
Komaridis 
(1966,  1968) 


FAMILY  RELATIONSHIPS 

Male  undergraduates  seeking  counseling  reported  less  self- 
disclosure  to  parents  and  more  self-disclosure  to  friends 
than  did  controls. 

Studied  self-disclosure  in  military  prisioners  using  two 
self-disclosure  questionnaire  forms.   S^s  were  asked  to 
rate  40  personal  items  with  reference  to  the  amount  of 
disclosure  to  mother,  father,  closest  male  friend,  best 
female  friend  and  spouse.   The  other  listed  self-disclosure 
targets  as:  closest  prisioner  friend,  next  closest,  staff 
persons  felt  closest  to  and  next  closest  staff  person 
one  week  after  confinement  and  5  weeks  later.   Found 
prisioners  had  higher  self-disclosure  to  individuals 
outside  of  prision,  e.g.,  mother  and  closest  female 
friend  and  then  father  and  closest  male  friend. 

Found  a  correlation  between  self-disclosure  to  parents 
and  religious  behavior. 


Cooke 
(1962) 
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TABLE  3— Continued 


Author' 


Results 


Hiler 
(1959) 


Found  remainers  in  therapy  were  more  willing  to  reveal 
information  about  attitudes  towards  parents  and  self 
than  were  terminators. 


Jourard 
(1958) 


Jourard 
(1961e) 


Jourard  & 

Lasakow 

(1958) 


Katz 

(no  date) 


Komaridis 
(1965) 


Found  no  difference  in  amount  of  self-disclosure  between 
married  and  unmarried  S^s .   Rather,  marriage  resulted  in 
a  redistribution  of  self -disclosure  with  concentration 
on  the  spouse.   Single  college  _Ss  confided  the  most  in 
their  mothers.   Found  both  males  and  females  disclosed 
the  most  to  the  mother,  next  to  a  female  friend  and  then 
to  a  male  friend.   The  father  received  the  least  self- 
disclosure.   Female  students  disclosed  least  to  their 
boy  friends,  as  did  males  to  their  girl  friends. 

Found  self-disclosure  to  mother,  female  friend  and  father 
predicted  nursing  school  grades.   There  was  a  significant 
correlation  between  grade  point  average  in  nursing 
courses  and  self-disclosure  to  mother,  female  friend  and 
total  self-disclosure.   Self-disclosure  to  a  male  friend 
did  not  significantly  correlate  with  grade  point  average. 

Married  S^s  of  both  sexes  disclosed  less  to  parents  and 
same-sex  friend  than  unmarried  S_s  and  more  to  their 
spouses  than  to  any  other  target.   Men  frequently  had 
no  confidant  other  than  their  spouse,  while  married 
women  continued  to  disclose  to  their  mother  and  girl 
friend.   Husbands  disclosed  on  their  money  situation  to 
wives  more  freely  than  they  disclosed  facts  about 
attitudes  and  opinions,  tastes  and  interests,  work, 
personality  or  body. 

Wives  reported  disclosing  more  about  anxiety  than  did 
husbands.   There  was  no  sex  difference  for  disclosure  on 
other  topics.   Husbands'  and  wives'  disclosure  scores  on 
the  topic  of  anxiety  were  correlated,  but  not  their 
scores  on  non-anxiety  topics.   Husbands  disclosures  on 
anxiety  vjere  related  to  marital  satisfaction,  but  this 
was  not  true  for  females.   Wives'  disclosure  on  anxiety 
was  positively  correlated  with  variability  of  satis- 
faction and  their  husbands'  attitudes  towards  intimacy. 

For  women,  general  level  of  psychological  health  was 
related  to  self-disclosure  to  father,  but  not  to 
disclosure  to  mother,  girl  friend  or  boy  friend. 
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TABLE  3 — Continued 


Author 


Results 


Komarovsky 
(1959) 


Levinger 
(1964) 


Levinger 
&  Senn 
(1967) 


Low  class  individuals  disclosed  differently  to  their 
spouses  than  did  middle  class  individuals  (see  status 
characteristics  x  self-disclosure) . 

For  pleasant  feelings,  the  average  S^  reported  75% 
disclosure  to  his  spouse  and  35%  disclosure  to  best 
friend.   For  unpleasant  feelings,  S^  reported  62%  disclo- 
sure to  spouse  and  16%  disclosure  to  best  friend. 
Husbands  and  wives  were  equal  with  respect  to  disclosure 
of  pleasant  feelings,  but  wives  reported  greater  self- 
disclosure  of  unpleasant  feelings.   Couples  indicating 
more  marital  satisfaction  had  greater  disclosure  of 
feelings  (particularly  positive  ones) .   No  differences 
existed  in  communication  for  couples  married  a  short 
time  (0-6  years)  or  a  longer  time. 

Self-disclosure  of  one's  feelings  to  one's  spouse 
correlated  positively  with  general  marital  satisfaction. 
Strong  evidence  of  mutuality  of  disclosure  existed: 
the  higher  one  partner's  proportion  of  disclosure, 
the  higher  the  other  partner's  tended  to  be. 


Mayer 

Found 

(1967) 

A  cor 

an  ac 

class 

wives 

and  p 

wives 

side 

both 

Mellers 

High 

(1965) 

perce 

different  amounts  of  affect  are  invested  in  marriage, 
rective  approach  existed  for  middle  class  individuals, 
comodative  approach  for  lower  class  S_s.   Middle 

wives  disclosed  two  times  as  much  as  lower  class 
They  also  disclosed  more  to  husbands,  friends 
rofessionals ,  and  less  to  relatives.   Lower  class 

talked  almost  exclusively  with  relatives  on  their 
of  the  family,  middle  class  wives  to  relatives  on 
sides  of  the  family. 


High  self-disclosing  ^s  reported  more  positive  parental 

ons .   Found  no  difference  among  high,  medium, 
or  low  disclosers  with  respect  to  parents'  evaluations  of 

them. 


Mudd,  et  al. 
(1965) 


Found  happily  married  couples  are  more  sensitive  to 
the  needs  of  their  partner  and  have  the  ability  to 
communicate  feelings  and  emotions  regarded  by  the  couples 
as  vital  to  their  marital  success. 


Mullaney 
(1964) 


Found  a  significant  difference  in  total  amount  of 
disclosure  to  different  targets.   He  suggested  the 
amount  of  disclosure  in  a  given  situation  depends  on 
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TABLE  3 — Continued 


Author- 


Results 


the  target  encountered  and  the  "disclosure  category" 
of  the  person  who  encounters.   High  disclosers  chose 
the  father  and  mother  as  objects  of  the  most  disclosure 
and  did  so  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  low  discloser 
group.   Found  a  significant  difference  in  the  total 
amount  of  disclosure  to  different  targets.   Regardless 
of  the  target,  the  amount  of  disclosure  remained 
constant  for  low,  medium  or  high  disclosure  groups  of 
male  college  students.   Highs  chose  the  father  and  mother 
as  objects  to  a  greater  extent  than  did  lows. 


Navaran 
(1967) 


Studied  communic 
happily  married 
married  couples, 
(2)  conveyed  the 
was  being  said  t 
range  of  topics, 
and  kept  them  op 
each  other's  fee 
symbols,  and  (7) 
verbal  technique 


ation  patterns  in  marriage.   Found 
couples,  as  compared  to  unhappily 

tend  to  (1)  talk  to  each  other  more, 

feeling  that  they  understood  what 
o  them,  (3)  communicated  about  a  wider 

(A)  preserved  commmication  channels 
en,  (5)  showed  more  sensitivity  to 
lings,  (6)  personalized  their  language 

made  more  use  of  s?2pplementary  non- 
s  of  communication. 


Powell 
(1964), 


In  an  experimental  setting  measuring  the  effects  of 
three  types  of  E^  interviewing  styles,  took  pre-experi- 
mental  measures  of  ^s '  past  self-disclosure  to  mother, 
father,  best  male  and  best  female  friend.   Found  the 
greater  the  past  disclosure  to  mother  and  father,  the  more 
negative  information  ^s  were  willing  to  reveal  in 
response  to  E^'s  approval  and  supporting  statements. 
Those  who  had  closer  relationships  with  parents  were 
more  easily  influenced  by  a  supporti"ve  E^  to  reveal  negative 
aspects  of  the  self. 


Rivenbark      Found  adolescents  disclosed  more  to  mother  than  to 
(1966)         father.   Disclosure  to  same-sex  targets  was  greater  than 
disclosure  to  opposite  sex  targets,  when  the  targets 
were  peers.   The  amount  of  disclosure  to  father  decreased 
faster  than  that  to  mother  with  increasing  age. 


Shapiro,  A.  &  Asked  S^s  to  indicate  what  they  had  E:old  their  spouses 
SX'jensen        and  what  had  been  disclosed  to  them  in  return.   Found 
(1969)         the  most  accurate  estimates  of  disclosure  occurred  in 
the  topic  areas  of  "sex  and  body"  and  "attitudes  and 
opinions."   The  least  accurate  esti^mates  of  disclosure 
were  in  the  areas  of  "work  or  studies"  and  "personality." 
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TABLE  3 — Continued 


Author 


Results 


Most  knowledge  of  spouse's  personality  came  from 
observing  behavior,  rather  than  through  verbal  disclosure, 
The  correlation  between  stated  self-disclosure  and 
spouse's  accurate  knowledge  was  high,  but  both  husbands 
and  wives  over-estimated  how  much  they  had  been  disclosed 
to  and  how  much  they  knew  about  each  other. 

Shapiro,  J.G.,  Found  that,  except  for  negatively  toned  behavior,  the 

McCarroll  &    father  received  the  least  self-disclosure  and  female 

Fine  (1967)    friends  the  most  disclosure  for  a  group  of  undergraduates, 


Swensen 
(1961) 


Sought  to  determine  the  lowest  common  denominator  in 
love  relationships.   Found  self-disclosure  was  chiefly 
characteristic  of  love  relationships  with  friends  of 
both  sexes.   Unmarried  male  and  female  S_s  disclosed 
the  most  to  their  mothers,  and  the  least  to  their 
friends,  as  opposed  to  Jourard's  finding. 


Swensen 
(1968) 


Found  high  self-disclosers  grew  up  in  close  and  open 
families.   The  highest  disclosure  occurred  in  the  target 
when  he  was  a  spouse  or  intimate  peer  of  the  opposite 
sex  who  was  also  similar  in  attitudes,  emotionality, 
stability  and  extroversion. 


Swensen  &      In  a  factor  analysis  of  383  statements  regarding  love 
Gilner         relationships,  found  the  "verbal  expression  of  feeling" 
(196A)         was  one  of  7  significant  factors. 

OTHER  TARGET  RELATIONSHIPS 


Brodsky 
(1968) 


Studying  priso  ner  disclosure  of  institutionally  related 
events,  found  disclosure  to  fellow  prisoners  was 
significantly  higher  than  disclosure  to  guards,  or 
administrative  staff. 


Brodsky  &      Found  pris  o  ners  disclosed  the  most  to  persons  outside 
Komaridis      the  institution,  less  to  fellow  priso  ners  and  least 
(1966)         to  the  prison  staff  consistently  over  a  13-week  period, 


Brodsky  & 
Komaridis 
(1968) 


Found  differences  in  patterns  of  openness  in  confiding  to 
the  targets  other  inmates,  prison  staff,  non-prison 
friends  and  family,  were  significant.   Their  findings 
did  not  support  the  presence  of  a  clear  "prisonization" 
process,  but  rather  suggested  continuity  of  tendencies 
to  disclose  the  self  in  both  free  and  prison  settings. 
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TABLE  3 — Continued 


Author 


Results 


Jourard  &      A  group  of  _Ss  interviewed  by  E^  subsequent  to  taking  the 
Korman         Edwards  Personal  Preference  Test  showed  significantly 
(1968)         more  changes  on  readministration  of  the  test  than  did 
S_s  not  so  interviewed.   Also  found  significantly  more 
changes  on  ranking  of  E_  as  preferred  target  for 
disclosure.   Following  the  experiment,  found  ranking 
changes  made  by  the  experimental  group  were  more 
favorable  in  ranking  for  such  targets  as  scientific 
interviewer,  questionnaire  and  "this  E^"  as  recipients 
for  disclosure,  than  controls.   The  trend  was  in  the 
predicted  direction,  but  significant  only  for  the 
target  "this  E^." 

Jourard  &      Found  nursing  assistants  disclosed  as  little  to  their 
Shain         boss  and  subordinates  as  to  their  colleagues.   Nurse 
(1968)         I  levels  disclosed  less  to  boss  and  subordinates  than  to 
colleagues  and  Nurse  II  levels  disclosed  more  to  boss 
and  subordinates  than  colleagues.   This  may  have  been 
an  artifact,  inasmuch  as  Nurse  II 's  had  little  contact 
with  other  nursing  Il's  because  of  their  shift  schedules. 


Powell 
(1964) 


Found  men  who  had  formed  closer  heterosexual  relations 
(more  past  disclosure  to  best  female  friend)  were  more 
willing  to  reveal  undesirable  personal  information  to 
a  self-disclosing  E.      Suggested  openness  with  another 
and  the  ability  to  establish  closeness  with  persons 
of  the  opposite  sex  were  important  variables. 


Quinn 
(1965) 


Found  friends  were  disclosed  to  the  most,  strangers 
next,  and  acquaintances  the  least. 


Rivenbark      Gave  S^s  an  opportunity  to  rank  15  disclosure  targets  or 
(1965)         settings  with  reference  to  how  willing  they  would  be 
to  make  themselves  known.   Found  ^s  were  more  willing 
to  disclose  to  intimate  friends,  spouse,  parents, 
therapists,  diaries,  clergyman  and/or  anonymous  question- 
naires than  they  were  to  disclose  directly  to  a  scientific 
interviewer. 


Slobin,        Found  employees  at  4  levels  of  an  insurance  company 
Miller  &       reported  the  greatest  willingness  to  disclose  to  fellow 
Porter        v7orkers  and  greater  willingness  to  disclose  to  an 
(1968)         immediate  supervisor  than  an  immediate  subordinate, 

even  if  the  supervisor  was  addressed  by  his  last  name. 
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TABLE  3 — Continued 


Author 


Results 


Tuckman 
(1966) 

Weigel, 
Weigel  & 
Chadwick. 
(1969) 


Found  friends  both  probed  and  revealed  raore  to  each 
other  than  did  acquaintances. 

Found  females  reported  more  disclosure  to  same-sex 
friends  than  did  males  and  disclosed  more  to  same-sex 
friend  than  to  father,  or  opposite  sex  friend. 


TABLE  4 
RESEARCH  RELATED  TO  SELF-DISCLOSURE  x  SUBJECT  MATTER 


Author 


Results 


Altman  & 

Haythorne 

(1965) 


Brodsky 
(1968) 

Doster 
(1968) 


Studied  self-disclosure  in  isolated  and  non-isolated  men. 
Reached  the  conclusion  that  people  discriminate  in  the 
quality  of  information  exchanged  with  others,  with  a 
general  tendency  to  disclose  more  superficial  or  non- 
intimate  aspects  of  the  self  and  fewer  highly  personal, 
deeply  intimate  items.   Found  this  was  the  case  whether 
the  other  person  was  a  close  friend,  casual  acquaintance, 
etc.   Found  greater  self-disclosure  in  non-intimate  areas, 
whether  ^s  perceived  themselves  to  be  compatible  or  not. 
Suggested  self-disclosure  occurs  as  a  wedge-shaped 
function,  i.e.,  a  broad  base  representing  disclosure 
of  superficial  information  to  others  and  a  narrower 
section  representing  more  intimate  or  personal  infor- 
mation. 

In  prisoner  self-disclosure,  found  the  highest 
disclosure  item  was  "incident  which  brought  you  here." 

Found  "public"  questions  elicited  shorter  reaction  times 
than  "private"  questions  in  S^s '  interviews  with  _E.   Also, 
"public"  questions  elicited  more  personal  content  ratings 
than  "private"  questions.   "Public"  questions 
did  not  yield  a  longer  speech  duration. 
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TABLE  4 — Continued 


Author 


Results 


Drag,  Lee 
(1968) 


Drag,  R. 
(1968) 


_Ss  in  interaction  in  dyads  for  the  first  time  in  an 
experimental  situation  proceeded  to  high  levels  of  disclos- 
ure (females) . 

Male  _Ss  in  interaction  for  the  first  time  in  an  experi- 
mental group  situation  proceeded  to  high  levels  of 
intimate  disclosure  without  exchanging  superficial 
information  first. 


Fitzgerald 
(1963) 


Friedman 
(1968) 


Hiler 
(1959b) 


Jourard 
(1958) 


Jourard 
&  Devin 
(1962) 


Found  white  college  females  disclosed  more  in  "public" 
(tastes,  and  interests,  attitudes  and  opinions,  work 
and  study)  than  in  private  areas  of  the  self  (money, 
personality,  body). 

Found  that  when  he  combined  sex  x  type  of  interview, 
high  self-disclosure  topics  elicited  less  self-disclosure 
than  medium  or  low  intimacy  topics. 

Found'  remainers  in  therapy  are  more  willing  to  reveal 
personal  information,  especially  about  attitudes  towards 
parents  and  self,  than  are  terminators. 

Found  people  were  more  willing  to  disclose  about 
attitudes  and  beliefs,  tastes  and  interests,  and  feelings 
about  work  and  study  than  they  were  to  discuss  financial 
affairs,  personality  worries  and  body  concerns. 

Found  U.S.  and  Puerto  Rican  students  of  both  sexes 
resembled  each  other  with  respect  to  topics  of  personal 
data  readily  disclosed,  or  not  disclosed.   Both  groups 
seemed  to  have  similar  norms. 


y 


Jourard        Found  that  in  an  experimental  situation,  _Ss  talked 
&  Jaffe        longer  on  high  intimacy  topics,  but  that  the  difference 
(1970)         in  disclosure  time  between  high  and  low  intimacy  value 
topics  was  not  significant. 

Matarazzo,     Twenty  applicants  for  police  and  fireman  jobs  were 
Weitman  &      interviewed  by  an  E^  and  their  speech  patterns  recorded. 
Saslow        The  E^  steered  discussion  to  the  topics  of  family,  and 
(1963)         educational-employment  history.   Found  that  the  duration 
of  utterances  was  not  a  function  of  content  topic  and 
did  not  vary  among  the  beginning,  middle  or  final  thirds 
of  the  interview. 
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TABLE  4 — Continued 


Author 


Results 


Mullaney 
(1964) 


Phillips, 
et  al. 
(1961) 


Polansky  & 
Weiss 
(1959,  1961) 


Found  high  disclosing  male  college  students  revealed      ^ 
significantly  more  in  the  personal  areas  of  money,  body 
and  personality  than  low  disclosing  male  students. 

Studying  30  mixed  psychiatric  patients  in  a  standardized 
interview  conducted  by  the  same  psychiatrist,  found  that 
patients  who  speak  less  frequently,  respond  quicker, 
talk  longer  and  are  more  dominant,  produce  content  more 
oriented  toward  others  and  interpersonal  interactions. 
These  patients  saw  themselves  as  assuming  more  dominant 
(paternalistic  or  hostile)  social  roles.   Those  less 
active  verbally,  more  hesitant  and  submissive  to 
interpretations  produced  more  non-interpersonal  content 
and  described  themselves  as  submissively  hostile. 

Found  disturbed  children  were  most  able  to  disclose  and  to 
discuss  feelings  toward  adults  in  the  institution, 
followed  in  rank  order  by  attitudes  toward  caseworker, 
painful  feelings  in  general,  attitudes  toward  self  and 
last  in  disclosability,  attitudes  toward  family.   Children 
were  relatively  consistent  over  time  and  across  targets 
in  the  extent  of  freedom  to  disclose  personal  feelings. 

Using  a  naturalistic  classification  of  responses  in 
nondirective  therapy,  the  content  of  60  interviews 
were  classified  into  various  client  and  counselor 
categories.   During  the  course  of  therapy,  statements  of 
problems  declined  and  insight  and  understanding  increased 
and  this  shift  correlated  with  the  therapist's  judgment 
of  outcome.   Positive  attitudes  of  the  patient  (with 
increasing  concentration  on  self  vs.  others)  increased, 
negative  attitudes  decreased  and  shifted  in  tense.   Early 
in  therapy,  positive  attitudes  were  expressed  in  the 
past  tense  and  negative  attitudes  in  the  present,  with 
the  situation  reversed  late  in  therapy. 

Shapiro,  A.  &  Studied  self-disclosure  in  married  couples.   Found  the 
Swensen        highest  correspondence  between  stated  self-disclosure 
(1969)         and  spouse's  knowledge  in  the  areas  of  "attitudes  and 
opinions"  and  "body  and  sex."  Lowest  correspondence 
occurred  in  the  areas  of  "work  or  studies"  and  "personality." 


Seeman 
(1949) 


Swensen 
(1961) 


Found  ^s  of  both  sexes  disclosed  more  about  attitudes  and 
interests  and  opinions  than  more  personal  areas. 
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TABLE  4 — Continued 


Author 


Results 


Talland 
&  Clark 
(1954) 


Asked  patients  involved  in  group  therapy  to  rank  a  list 
of  15  topics  for  discussion  as  to  the  extent  they  were 
thought  helpful  or  a  hindrance  to  treatment,  and  to  the 
progress  of  the  group,  as  well  as  the  individual. 
Those  topics  ranked  most  helpful  related  to  the  patient's 
maladjustment:   sex,  symptoms  and  anxiety,  shame  and 
guilt  and  effects  of  early  life.   Ranked  least  helpful 
were  discussion  of  people  outside  the  group  and  social 
and  work  problems.   Topics  ranked  as  helpful  were  also 
rated  as  disturbing.   Topics  judged  by  35  psychologists 
as  items  only  to  be  brought  up  in  an  intimate  relation- 
ship were  correlated  with  those  patients  ranked  as 
helpful  and  with  judges  intimacy  ranking.   A  few  topics 
ranked  as  helpful  were  judged  to  be  appropriate  for 
discussion  in  non-intimate  relationships. 


Taylor 
(1965) 


Found  male  Ss    (roomates)  exhibited  a  greater  amount  of 
disclosure  in  superficial,  rather  than  intimate,  areas 
over  a  13-week  period,  regardless  of  whether  dyads  were 
categorized  as  high  or  low  disclosers.   High  disclosure 
dyads,  however,  engaged  in  significantly  more  activities 
at  the  most  intimate  levels  than  did  low  disclosure 
dyads. 


Taylor,        Did  not  find  a  gradual  increase  in  depth  of  disclosure 
Altman  &       over  time.   Most  S^s  (except  for  those  in  a  "later 
Sorrentino     positive  experimental  condition)  showed  the  highest 
(1959)         level  of  disclosure  during  the  first  period  of  inter- 
action, then  gradually,  but  not  significantly,  increased 
in  intimacy  of  disclosure  from  the  second  to  the  last 
period.   Regardless  of  reward/cost  condtions  and 
type  of  situational  commitment,  all  S_s  spent  more  time 
talking  about  superficial  topics  as  opposed  to  intimate 
topics.   Positive  groups  (reward/cost)  shovjed  greater 
increases  in  the  amount  of  time  talked  over  trials  than 
negative  groups  and  increased  to  a  greater  extent  at 
high  or  medium  levels  of  intimacy. 


Tuckman 
(1966) 


Found  that  both  probing  and  revealing  were  greater  in 
non-intimate  than  in  intimate  areas  of  disclosure. 
Probing  exceeded  revealing  in  intimate  areas,  while  the 
reverse  held  true  in  non-intimate  areas. 
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One  interesting  finding  in  these  studies  relates  to  marriage,  where 

one  would  expect  to  find  deeply  personal  relationships.   Speaking  of 

his  own  marriage  in  the  book,  The  Healing  Partnership,  Steinzor  states: 

Most  important  of  all  is  the  luck  of  meeting  Luclana, 
who  helped  me  become  a  more  open  person  than  I  had 
been.   She  and  I  have  made  marriage  the  healing  relation- 
bar  none — that  it  is  supposed  to  be.   This  has  then 
encouraged  me  to  participate  more  in  self-revelation 
with  others  and  given  me  an  unshakable  belief  in  the 
possibilities  of  love  (1967,  p.  xi)  . 

However,  based  on  the  research,  many  husbands  are  less  open  about 

feelings  than  are  their  spouses.   Furthermore,  many  married  couples 

have  "blind  spots,"  operating  on  assumptions  about  what  they  know  about 

their  partners,  when  in  fact,  this  has  not  been  discussed-   The  most 

knowledge  about  personality  comes  from  observations  about  behavior, 

rather  than  through  actual  discussion. 

One  needs  to  feel  safe  to  be  open  and  honest  about  one's  feelings, 

both  positive  and  negative,  if  open  communication  is  to  take  place. 

Jourard  (1964)  states  about  marriage: 

...in  a  healthy  relationship,  each  partner  feels 
free  to  express  his  likes,  dislikes,  wants,  wishes, 
feelings,  impulses  and  the  other  person  feels  free 
to  react  with  like  honesty  to  these.   In  such  a 
relationship  there  will  be  tears,  laughter,  sensuality, 
imitation,  anger,  fear,  babylike  behavior  and  so 
on.... The  range  of  behavior,  feelings  and  wishes 
which  will  be  brought  out  into  the  open  is  not 
arbitrarily  limited.   In  fact,  one  gauge  to  the 
health  of  the  relationship  is  the  breadth  of 
topics  of  conversation,  the  range  of  feelings, 
which  are  openly  expressed  and  the  range  of 
activities  which  are  shared.   In  each  case,  the 
broader  the  range,  the  healthier  the  relation- 
ship (p. 343). 

That  self-disclosure  and  knowledge  of  the  other  in  marriage  is  not 

necessarily  a  function  of  time  has  been  shown  in  several  related  studies. 

Fitts  (195A)  found  v/ives  and  husbands  did  not  seem  to  predict  each 

other's  self-concept  much  better  than  did  teachers  and  fellow  students. 
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Wittreich  (1925)  ,  using  the  distorted  room  of  the  Ames  demonstrations, 
found  that  people  married  less  than  one  year  seemed  to  be  constant  in 
avoiding  distortion  of  their  mates  in  contrast  to  couples  married  two  to 
three  years. 

Ryder  (1968)  looked  at  differences  between  husband-wife  dyads, 
as  opposed  to  pairs  of  married  strangers,  on  a  color-matching  test. 
He  found  the  distinction  between  couples  and  pairs  of  married  strangers 
was  more  crude  than  he  had  previously  imagined,  i.e.,  it  was  based 
more  on  situational  factors  (I  am  a  stranger  vs.  this  is  my  spouse), 
than  on  subtle  details  of  the  interaction.   He  found  husbands  were 
more  likely  to  take  the  lead  in  conversation  with  wives  than  with 
female  strangers  and  were  more  task-oriented  with  wives.   Wives,  on 
the  other  hand,  tended  to  laugh  less  with  spouse  than  with  male 
strangers.   They  alsb  used  more  disapproval  of  spouse,  as  did  husbands. 
Overall,  Ryder  found  S_s  tended  to  treat  strangers  more  gently  and 
generally  more  nicely  than  they  did  their  spouses.   He  felt  this  was  a 
built-in  source  of  instability  in  marriage.   People  were  about  as 
responsive  to  strangers  as  to  spouses  and  strangers  were  nicer  to  them. 
People  expected  to  have  a  more  pleasant  time  with  someone  other  than 
their  own  husband,  or  wife,  and  did  so  for  reasons  which  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  particular  personnel  involved. 

There  is  evidence  that  positive  or  negative  experiences  within  the 
family  produce  levels  of  disclosure  which  generalize  to  later  intimate 
relationships.   Mullaney  (1964)  found  that  low  self-disclosers  perceived 
the  father's  discipline  to  be  lax  in  the  home  and  also  were  more 
"mother-oriented"  in  the  area  of  affection.   The  high  self-disclosure 
group  tended  to  center  affection  more  on  the  father  and  mother  equally. 
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High  disclosers  also  had  significantly  greater  positive  identification 
with  both  the  father  and  mother  than  did  the  low  disclosure  group.   The 
low  disclosers  also  made  less  use  of  family  ceremonies  than  did  highs. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  relation  between  the  mode  of  affection  and  amount 
of  identification,  on  the  one  hand,  and  joint  family  ventures  on  the 
other.   Both  were  related  to  the  amount  of  self-disclosure  exhibited  by 
Ss  in  other  relationships. 

Other  questions  related  to  target  person  and  subject  matter  revolve 
around  the  way  people  reveal  themselves.   Altman  (1963)  and  others 
have  hypothesized,  and  demonstrated,  that  self-disclosure  proceeds  in 
an  orderly  fashion  from  relatively  superficial  areas  to  deeply  personal 
ones  over  time.   In  general,  people  tend  to  talk  more  about  superficial 
topics  than  deeply  personal  ones.   Drag  (1958)  and  Drag  (1968)  found, 
however,  that  many  ^s  would  skip  over  superficial  questions  in  ex- 
perimental interviews,  and  not  only  ask  very  personal  questions,  but 
would  be  willing  to  disclose  on  them  at  a  highly  intimate  level  in 
return  on  a  first  encounter. 

A  value  assumption  seems  to  operate  (Altman, 1963;  Altman  and 
Hay thorne, 1965;  Bro\m,  1956,  1968)  ,  i.e.,  that  only  long,  drawn  out, 
continued  relationships  are  meaningful,  or  have  a  lasting  effect. 
Disclosures  during  a  brief  encounter  are  useless  forms  of  "catharsis." 
Existential  philosophy,  however,  emphasizes  that  experiences  possess 
the  dimensions  of  time  and  intensity.   A  sunset  may  last  for  45  minutes, 
a  love  relationship  for  10  years,  and  discovery  and  confrontation  with 
the  self  for  a  fraction  of  a  second.   Landsman  (1961)  elucidates  these 
points  as  follows: 
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I.  Over  the  dimension  of  time,  a  fleeting  smile 
of  a  stranger  may  be  contrasted  with  a  life  long 
friendship  of  twin  brothers.   Early  this  fall  in 
between  two  talks  at  Middle  Tennessee  State  College,  as 
I  wandered  over  the  campus,  a  number  of  students, 
none  of  whom  I  shall  probably  ever  see  again,  each 
smiled  and  said  "hello"  as  I  passed.   This  warmed 

me  then  and  still  does  now.   From  the  first  day  of 
my  life  to  this  one,  I  have  known  my  older  brother  with 
increasing  warmth.   Both  of  these  experiences  are 
positive — they  differ  in  time  of  duration  and,  of 
course,  in  ultimate  effect.   Relationships  may  be 
fleeting  or  may  be  durable. 

II.  The  intensity  dimension  is  nowhere  better  seen 
than  in  human  relationships.   Though  either  brief  or 
enduring,  any  relationship  may  be  superficial  or 
achieve  heights.   A  relatively  brief  meeting, 

though  usually  also  short,  can  also  be  of  considerable 
depth.   I  have  fallen  into  deep  interaction  for 
perhaps  only  a  few  hours  or  days  with  new  friends 
and  have  left  considerably  enriched.   There  are 
acquaintances  whose  relationships  are  quite  durable, 
but  of  little  consequence.   And  then,  of  course, 
there  is  that  penultimate,  an  enduring  relationship 
over  time.... It  is  also  apparent  that  relationships 
which  are  durable  may  vary  during  their  existence  in 
experienced  intensity. .. .The  variation  does  not 
necessarily  move  to  the  lesser  levels  although  there 
seems  to  be  some  evidence  of  a  kind  of  regression 
phenomena — relationships  eventually  returning  to 
some  sort  of  mean.   The  last  problem,  that  of  building 
relationship  experiences,  or  perhaps  one  human 
relationship  experience  alone  which  is  lasting  and 
durable  as  well  as  achieving  ever  exceeded  heights 
may  perhaps  be  the  personal  problem  of  our  age  (pp. 47-48). 

If,  however,  Altman  and  others  are  correct,  and  time  is  more 

important  than  intensity,  then  one  may  question  how  much  generalization 

there  can  be  between  behavior  seen  in  the  experiment  (between  two 

anonymous  S^s  or  an  S^  and  E^  and  that  in  everyday  relationships.   R.M. 

Drag  (1968),  using  male  ^s ,  in  a  post-experimental  interview,  found 

that  ^s  would  not  have  shared  self-information  with  close  friends 

or  roomates  which  they  shared  with  fellow  ^s  in  the  experiment.   Lee 

Drag's  (1968)  female  S^s ,  on  the  other  hand,  reported  that  they  had 
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used  questions  from  the  experiment  as  stimuli  for  further  discussion 
with  roomates  and  boyfriends.   This  discrepancy  may  have  been  related 
to  noted  differential  disclosure  patterns  between  the  sexes,  but  it 
bears  further  investigation.   R.M.  Drag  (1968)  feels  serious  consideration 
should  be  given  to  this  possible  source  of  "positive  error"  in  on- 
going self-disclosure  research.   Willingness  to  disclose  more  to  a 
stranger  than  a  close  associate  has  also  been  labelled  the  "^us  rider 
phenomenon. " 

Verbal  Self-Disclosure  Versus  Other  Modes  of  Expression 

Many  believe  that  one  common  communication  difficulty  stems  from 

our  tendency  to  think  of  communication  solely  on  cognitive  and  verbal 

levels — in  terms  of  ideas  and  words--although  an  important  aspect  of 

communication  is  also  the  understanding  of  feelijjgs-   This  distinction 

between  cognitive  and  affective  elements  in  commumicatlon  is  summarized 

by  Martineau  (1957) : 

Superficially  we  think  that  words  are  the  only  form 
of  communication,  because  we  live  in  such  a  highly 
verbal  atmosphere.   Yet  in  actuality  there  is  a  far 
greater  amount  of  nonverbal  communication  going  on 
all  the  time  through  the  use  of  other  symbols  than 
words ... .Besides  expressing  logical  thought,  our 
words  and  actions  are  also  indicative  of  the 
emotions,  attitudes,  moods  and  intention  of  the 
speaker.   ^Jhenever  we   speak,  we  are  offering  two 
different  kinds  of  clues.   One  is  manifested  hy  the 
thought  content.   The  other  is  at  the  level  where 
intuition  operates,  where  the  speaker  conveys  his 
feelings,  his  Intentions,  his  motives  (pp.  133,  139-140). 

It  has  not  been  determined  as  to  whether  or  not  the  term  "self- 
disclosure"  applies  strictly  to  verbal,  as  opposed  to  other  channels 
through  which  individuals  communicate  and  come  to  know  each  other. 
I  do  not  know  whether  a  distinction  can  be  made,  without  losing 
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important  data  about  the  disclosure  process.   That  there  are  other 
forms  of  intimate  communication  is  well  established.   At  times  these 
are  in  accord  with  verbal  messages,  at  other  times  they  are  at  odds. 
For  instance,  prior  to  the  time  when  children  learn  to  talk  and  under- 
stand speech,  we  communicate  through  such  behavioral  acts  as  holding, 
touching,  stroking,  rocking  and  feeding. 

Much  research  has  been  done  on  nonverbal  messages  (voice  tonality, 
facial  expression,  body  movement,  etc.)  by  those  interested  in  communi- 
cation theory.   One  such  area  is  psychotherapy.   Therapy  is  usually 
conceptualized  as  "verbal  exchanges."  The  assumption  is  made  that 
silence  is  negative  behavior,  i.e.,  silence  is  seen  as  non-disclosure, 
as  resistance  by  the  patient  and  a  therapeutic  tactic  if  originating 
from  the  therapist.   IJhile  Heller,  Davis  and  Myers  (1966)  found  that 
silence  was  not  neutral  and  that  interviewer  silence  discouraged  further 
communication,  Bugental  (1965)  states: 

Silence  provides  a  relatively  neutral  medium  or 
baseline  to  which  the  therapist  can  return  and  which 
helps  to  give  more  emphasis  to  the  interventions  he 
does  choose  to  make.   The  things  the  therapist  does 
say  gain  added  force  from  the  fact  he  does  not  say 
very  much  (p.  117). 

In  further  refutation  of  the  position  that  verbal  speech  is  a  "cure- 
all,"  Bassin  and  Smith  (1962)  found  a  zero  order  correlation  between 
the  amount  of  talking  of  15  individuals  in  two  group  therapy  sessions 
and  the  extent  of  changes  measured.   Their  data  indicated  that,  for  some 
group  participants,  silence  may  be  golden.   Similarly,  Cook  (1964) 
studied  the  relationship  of  silence  to  movement  in  individual  client- 
centered  therapy  by  examining  recordings  of  early  and  late  interviews 
in  five  successful  and  five  unsuccessful  cases.   Contrary  to  the  view 
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that  silence  is  anti-therapeutic,  more  successful  cases  had  higher 
proportions  of  silences.   Lower  therapeutic  process  ratings  were  asso- 
ciated with  silence  extremes  in  both  directions. 

That  disclosure  in  therapy  operates  at  many  levels  is  also  confirmed 
by  Renneker  (1960).   He  found  that  during  the  average  hour  of  therapy, 
there  were  325  units  of  rdevant  information  exchanged  by  the  patient, 
and  that  the  therapist  tended  to  make  over  1,000  body  movements.   Thus, 
the  patient  seemed  to  communicate  by  talking,  while  the  therapist 
communicated  through  "wiggles." 

Other  areas  of  research  on  non-verbal  disclosure  originate  from 

Bateson's  "double-bind"  theory.   Bugental,  Kaswan  and  Love  (1971) 

found  that  adults  give  greater  weight  to  facial  expression  than  either 

vocal  content  or  vocal  intonation  in  interpreting  conflicting  messages. 

Children  (ages  5  to  12  years),  in  contrast  to  adults,  respond  to  "kidding" 

messages  (a  negative  statement  accompanied  by  a  smile)  as  negative; 

negative  interpretations  are  also  seen  as  stronger  by  them  if  the 

speaker  is  a  woman.   Some  also  feel  that  children  are  very  difficult 

to  fool  at  the  level  of  nonverbal  communication,  although  they  become 

confused  as  to  which  level  should  be  responded  to.   The  importance  of 

nonverbal  disclosure  for  children  is  illustrated  by  Hayakawa's 

vignette  about: 

The  mother  who  told  the  psychiatrist  to  whom 
she  had  brought  her  child:  "I  tell  her  a  dozen 
times  a  day  that  I  love  her,  but  the  brat  still 
hates  me"(1965,  p. 103). 

In  discussing  taboos  on  eye-to-eye  intimacy,  another  form  of  intimate 

contact  and  communication,  Tomkins  (1967)  states: 
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The  significance  of  the  face  in  interpersonal 
relations  cannot  be  exaggerated.   Facial  expressions 
are  the  communication  center  for  sending  and 
receiving  information  and  the  organ  of  affect 
expression  and  communication.   There  are  universal 
taboos  about  looking  too  directly  into  the  eyes 
of  another. .. .There  is  the  likelihood  of  affect 
contagion,  escalation,  the  unwillingness  to  express 
affect  promiscuously;  and  avoidance  because  of 
concern  lest  others  achieve  control  through  knowledge 
of  one's  otherwise  private  feelings. .. .Shared  eye-to- 
eye  interaction  is  the  most  intimate  relationship 
possible  between  humans  (p.  57). 

Even  the  simple  smile  has  been  investigated  as  a  form  of  disclosure, 
based  on  the  hypothesis  that  it  may  convey  different  messages.   The 
smiling  face  stereotypically  represents  friendliness  in  our  culture, 
while  to  the  Japanese  the  smile  or  laugh  may  be  used  as  a  mask  for 
sorrow  (Klineberg,  1935).   How  reliably  friendly  a  smile  is  and  whether 
or  not  everyone  responds  positively  to  a  smile  has  been  investigated 
by  Bugental  and  associates  (1971).   They  suggest  that  a  smile  may  be 
used  without  sincerity  or  without  truly  positive  evaluative  connotations. 
It  may  be  used  as  part  of  prescribed  role  behavior,  as  in  the  case 
where  strangers  smile  as  a  polite  gesture  in  casual,  nonevaluative 
interactions,  as  when  a  woman  smiles  in  response  to  a  baby,  or  as  when 
a  smile  is  used  as  a  facade  to  cover  nervousness.   Bugental,  et  al. 
(1971)  suggest  that  especially  for  women,  smiling  conforms  to  their 
cultural-situational  role,  rather  than  being  relevant  to  immediate 
verbal  interchanges. 

How  relevant  these  various  forms  of  research  on  non-verbal 
communication  are  to  the  concept  of  self-disclosure  is  not  well- 
understood.   Jourard  holds  the  personal  belief  that  verbal  disclosure 
patterns  may  be  important  indicators  of  the  individual's  life  style, 
i.e.,  open  and  revealing  versus  a  closed,  quiet,  hidden  personality. 
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In  opposition  to  this  belief  is  the  finding  that  people  with  MMPI 
profiles  indicative  of  "schizoid,"  withdrawn  personalities  exhibit 
the  same  amount  of  self-disclosure  as  those  with  "manic"  profiles 
(S.A.  Smith,  1958)  and  that  frequently  individuals  seeking  counseling 
exhibit  the  same  amount  of  disclosure  as  "normals"  (Jourard,  1959a). 

Although  Jourard  has  dealt  primarily  with  what  people  disclose  on 
a  verbal  plane,  a  few  are  beginning  to  focus  on  whether  individuals  have 
a  tendency  to  hide  or  disclose  themselves  at  all  levels.   Another  approach 
now  being  taken  is  to  investigate  whether  individuals'  concentration 
on  improving  "body  awareness  and  communication,"  also  increases  verbal 
disclosure.   This  is  evidenced  especially  in  a  new  school  of  psycho- 
therapy emphasizing  body  contact  and/or  nudity  (Blank,  1969;  Bindrim, 
1968,  1969;  Shostrom,  1969).   VJhether  or  not  this  radical  departure 
from  traditional  forms  of  therapy  is  beneficial  is  yet  to  be  determined. 
T.  George  Harris  (1969) ,  speaking  of  nude  marathons  run  by  Paul  Bindrim, 
said:" 

He  (Bindrim)  is  concerned,  as  a  clinical  psyc?iologist , 
with  the  masks  and  games  that  men  and  women  invent 
to  hide  the  authentic  self.   He  finds  that  once  his 
groups  move  from  mistrust  toward  trust,  the  par- 
ticipants peel  away  their  most  obvious  mask,  clothes, 
less  fretfully  than  they  give  up  the  invisible 
defenses  behind  which  we  all  hide  from  each  other. 
An  urgent  desire  for  honest  and  open  experience 
has  led  many  a  professional  and  still  more  laymen 
to  feel  that  all  garments  are  hair  shirts.   The 
irony  is  that  skin  often  turns  out  to  be,  not  an 
ultimate  revelation,  but  just  one  more  costume  (p. 16). 

Harris  goes  on  to  state: 

....Maybe  it's  just  as  well,  however,  that  re- 
searchers are  looking  into  the  effects  of  undress, 
drugs  and  the  other  experiences  being  embraced  by 
substantial  portions  of  the  society.   In  an  age 
of  ecstatic  change,  authentic  data  and  interpretation 
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play  the  calm  sound  of  reason  against  the  noise 
of  passion.   The  work  is  fairly  risky.   A  sudden  shift 
toward  control,  now  apparent  in  some  states,  would 
leave  many  a  social  scientist  more  exposed  than  his 
subjects.   He  is  also  in  danger,  in  his  enthusiasm, 
of  confusing  his  means  and  ends.   Some  now  talk  of 
nude  marathons  the  way  Baptists  talk  of  conversion. 
In  their  presence,  it  is  not  easy  to  remember  that 
truth  is  not  always  naked;  it  has  been  known  to 
wear  overalls  (p.  17). 

VThether  or  not  such  intensive  and  unique  experiences  have  long 
term  effects  in  opening  up  new  avenues  to  personal  growth  and  expression 
has  not  been  researched  effectively,  to  my  knowledge.   One  might 
expect  that  it  could  have  beneficial  results  in  the  individual's 
ability  to  relate  to  a  marriage  partner,  or  in  other  love  relationships 
involving  close  bodily  contact.   However,  one  may  question  the  extent 
to  which  the  individual  would  continue  to  find  support  for  "his  new 
way  of  expressing  feelings  and  acting  in  the  life  setting  to  which  he 
must  return  and  function  and  earn  his  livelihood.   Perhaps  the  most 
beneficient  effect  would  be  on  allowing  people  with  constricted  life 
styles  greater  freedom  in  making  choices  about  the  way  in  wliich  they 
wish  to  express  themselves. 

As  evidenced  by  Table  5,  little  direct  work  has  been  done  relating 
verbal  disclosure  to  other  modalities  of  personal  expression.   However, 
it  does  appear  that  verbal  disclosure  bears  an  inverse  relationship 
to  at  least  some  other  modalities  of  communication  and  that  physical 
modes  of  intimacy  may  connotate  "sexual"  rather  than  more  inclusive 
"existential"  closeness  (Jourard  and  Rubin,  1968). 
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TABLE  5 

RESEARCH  ON  SELF-DISCLOSURE  AND  OTHER  MODES  OF  CO>n'IUNICATION 


Author 


Results 


Argyle  & 

Dean 

(1964) 

Argyle  & 

Dean 

(1965) 


Bugental, 
Love  & 
Gianetto 
(1971) 


Charny 
(1966) 


Ellsworth 
&  Carlsmith 
(1968) 


Found  that  as  people  move  physically  closer,  the  amount 
of  eye  contact  decreases. 


Pointed  out  in  their  research  on  eye  contact  that  (1)  eye 
contact  is  less  when  the  person  perceived  is  speaking  as 
opposed  to  listening,  (2)  is  less  when  the  person  is 
female,  (3)  is  of  the  same  sex  as  the  other,  (4)  dislikes 
the  other,  (5)  is  deceived  by  the  other,  (6)  is  tense, 
(7)  is  competing  with  the  other  as  opposed  to  cooperating, 
or  (8)  when  the  topic  of  discussion  is  personal. 

Took  ratings  of  videotaped  verbal  and  nonverbal  (smiling) 
behavior  of  parents  in  interaction  with  their  children. 
The  interaction  vjas  predicted  and  confirmed  between 
parent's  sex  and  facial  expression;  that  is,  v/hen  the 
father  smiled,  he  was  making  a  friendlier  or  more 
approving  statement  than  V7hen  he  was  not  smiling;  for 
mothers,  no  difference  in  the  evaluative  content  of 
verbal  messages  occurred  when  she  was  smiling  vs.  not 
smiling.   The  fathers'  smiles  were  more  sincere 
(i.e.,  more  likely  to  be  associated  with  verbal  friend- 
liness) than  the  mothers'  smiles. 

In  frame-by-frame  viewing  of  sound  films  of  therapy 
sessions,  therapist  and  patient  posture  was  analyzed 
in  relation  to  verbal  behavior.   Found  that  more  and 
more  time  was  spent  in  "upper-body  mirror  congruent" 
postures  as  the  interview  progressed.   This  was  taken  as 
a  manifestation  of  rapport,  inasmuch  as  during  mirror 
congruent  periods,  the  content  tended  to  be  inter- 
personal, positive  and  specific.   During  non-congruent 
periods,  the  lexical  content  tended  to  be  more  self- 
centered,  negative  and  nonspecific. 

Found  that  _S_s  rated  a  gazing  Interviewer  more  positively 
than  a  nongazing  interviewer  when  the  content  of  the 
interview  was  favorable,  but  rated  the  gazing  interviewer 
more  negatively  than  the  nongazing  interviewer  when  the 
content  of  the  interview  was  unfavorable. 
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TABLE  5 — Continued 


Author 


Results 


Exline, 
Schuette 
Gray 
(1965) 

Jourard 
&  Rubin 
(1968) 


Friedman 

(1968, 

1969) 


Found  that  _Ss  asked  to  discuss  innocuous  topics  held 
eye  contact  with  the  interviewer  longer  than  S_s  asked  to 
discuss  embarrassing  themes. 


Investigated  two  measures  of  intimacy,  self-disclosure 
and  body  contact  toward  each  of  four  target  persons: 
father,  mother,  best  same  sex  friend  and  best  opposite 
sex  friend.   Found  these  two  modalities  or  ways  of 
making  contact  with  persons  followed  identical  patterns 
(dyadic  effect)  ,  but  that  self-disclosure  and  body 
contact  were  virtually  independent  of  each  other. 
The  amount  of  self-disclosure  and  body  contact  had  low 
non-signif cant  correlations  for  the  same-sex  friend 
for  males  only.   A  significant  correlation  between  self- 
disclosure  and  touching  by  male  friend  was  found  for 
women.   The  greatest  amount  of  touching  was  found  to 
occur  between  members  of  the  opposite  sex.   The  amount 
of  touching  varied  over  personality  types,  but  generally 
implied  sexual  expression.   Jourard  believed  that  the 
distinction  between  the  two  ways  of  being  close  may  be 
disintegrated. 

Studied  the  effects  of  three  types  of  E^  presence  (tape- 
recorder,  present  but  silent  and  no  eye  contact,  and 
present  with  eye  contact)  on  male  and  female  S_s'  self- 
disclosure.   Found  eye  contact  versus  no  eye  contact  did 
not  affect  positive  attitude  toward  E^,  but  that  a 
significant  sex  x  interviexj  interaction  occurred.   Being 
physically  present  inhibited  self-disclosure  and  for 
women  knocked  out  any  significant  relation  between 
positive  attitude  and  willingness  to  confide.   The  exchange 
of  eye  contact,  tendency  toward  positive  attitude  and 
self-disclosure  covaried.   He  found  with  a  male  E^ 
and  female  ^s  decreased  distance  in  one  mode  resulted 
in  increased  distance  in  another  mode,  i.e.,  less  self- 
disclosure.   For  a  male  E^  paired  with  male  S_s ,  decreased 
distance  in  one  mode  tended  toward  decreased  distance 
in  another  mode  and  males  disclosed  the  most  when  the 
jE  was  closest.   In  responding  to  a  tape  recorder,  both 
sexes  exhibited  similar  mean  self-disclosure.   In  the 
other  two  conditions,  sex  differences  were  noted.   Men 
talked  longer  when  the  E^  was  present  but  not  looking 
in  their  eyes  and  still  longer  when  the  E^  was  looking. 
Women,  however,  cut  their  self-disclosure  time  by  50% 
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TABLE  5 — Continued 


Author 


Results 


v;hen  the  E^  was  present.   Males  positive  attitude  toward 
E^  was  a  factor  in  their  willingness  to  reveal.   Women's 
positive  attitude  toward  the  tape  recorder  correlated 
with  their  willingness  to  disclose.   This  first  appeared 
and  then  vanished.   VJhen  the  E^  was  visually  present, 
attitude  had  no  relation  to  disclosure  for  women,  but 
eye  contact  and  attitude  and  self-disclosure  co-varied. 
Men  talked  longer  when  E^  was  present.   In  conditions 
II  and  III,  men  talked  longer  than  women.   Women  also 
declined  more  on  medium  and  high  intimacy  value  disclosure 
questions  than  did  men. 


Mehrabian 
&  Ferris 
(1967) 

Shapiro,  A. 
&  Swensen 
(1969) 

Shapiro,  J.G, 
(1966,  1968) 


Shapiro,  J.G. 
&  Truax 
(no  date) 

Swensen  & 

Gilner 

(1964) 

VJorthy , 
Gary   &  Kahn 
(1969) 


Found  adults  give  greater  weight  to  facial  expression 
than  to  vocal  intonation  in  decoding  conflicting  messages. 


Found  that  knowledge  of  one's  spouse's  personality  was 
obtained  from  observing  behavior  rather  than  through 
verbal  self-disclosure. 

Found  a  negative  correlation  betvreen  self-disclosure  and 
consistency  of  emotional  expression  in  four  other 
modes,  i.e.,  audio-visual,  video,  audio  and  linguistic. 
High  self-disclosers  were  more  consistent  in  their 
emotional  expression,  but  not  more  extreme  in  communicating 
their  greater  disclosure. 

Found  that  S_s'  self-reports  showed  more  verbal  than  non- 
verbal self-disclosure  and  more  self-disclosure  with 
positive  rather  than  negative,  affect  tones. 

In  a  factor  analysis  of  383  statements  regarding  love 
relationships,  found  that  the  verbal  expression  of  feelings 
was  only  one  of  7  significant  factors. 

Found  no  significant  difference  in  self-disclosure 
attributable  to  whether  or  not  the  experimental  situation 
permitted  eye  contact. 


Of  particular  interest  is  Friedman's  (1968)  finding  that  self- 
disclosure  and  eye  contact  may  have  different  effects  depending  upon  the 
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sexes  involved.   Quite  possibly,  it  may  have  connoted  "threat"  or 

"competitiveness,"  rather  than  closeness,  especially  since  other 

research  suggest,  over  all,  women  tend  to  be  higher  disclosers  to  the 

opposite  sex  than  men.   It  has  been  sho^'m  that  there  is  a  generalized 

sex  role  response  to  interpersonal  threat. 

For  instance,  Weinstein,  et  al.  (1968)  found  that  in  a  threatening 

situation  involving  a  combination  of  attacking  feedback  and  loss  potential. 

males  ingratiated,  while  females  responded  by  shovjing  more  disagreement, 

counterattack,  defensiveness  and  less  deference.   Pappaport  and 

Chammah  (1965),  in  studies  of  competitive  and  cooperative  behavior, 

found  males  are  more  likely  to  increase  their  cooperative  behavior 

(disclose  more)  and  take  greater  risks  than  females  under  conditions  of 

threat.   If  females  were  threatened  by  E^'s  closeness,  one  might  expect 

them  to  become  more  uncooperative  (lower  self-disclosure).   This,  in 

fact,  did  occur.   The  threat  value  of  the  E^' s  behavior  is  also  suspected 

when  one  notes  that  the  physical  presence  of  a  male  E^  knocked  out  the 

relationship  between  positive  attitude  and  willingness  to  confide. 

Kendon  (1967)  stresses  the  importance  of  considering  situational  context 

in  attempts  to  relate  gazing  and  liking.   He  states: 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  in  the  typically 
friendly  atmosphere  of  the  psychological  experiment, 
gaze  might  signify  a  desire  for  affiliation  and 
the  behavior  would  be  positively  related  to 
liking,  while  in  a  threatening  or  highly  com- 
petitive situation,  gaze  might  be  construed  as  a 
challenge  and  negatively  related  to  liking. 

It  still  remains  an  unresolved  question,  and  perhaps  is  merely  a 

value  judgment,  as  to  whether  or  not  individuals  are,  or  "should  be" 

expected  to  be  self-disclosing  at  all  levels,  all  the  time.   For 

instance,  is  the  individual  who  cries  in  an  emotional  situation  as 
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transparent  as  those  who  say  how  upset  they  are?   Or,  is  touching  another 

because  one  feels  loving  as  disclosing  as  the  individual  who  speaks 

of  his  tender  feelings? 

It  is  a  personal  belief  that  the  person  who  relies  on  any  one  mode 

to  the  exclusion  of  others  is  more  limited  in  his  development  of 

relationships.   It  would  be  exciting  to  see  if  research  could  be  done  in 

this  area,  especially  as  it  relates  to  therapy.   The  goal  of  therapy  is 

the  healing  of  estrangement  between  feelings,  attitudes,  thought  and 

behavior.   O'Connell  (1969)  stresses  the  importance  of  approaching 

both  the  person's  verbal  language  and  his  body  language  in  therapy. 

He  believes  important  clues  to  the  person's  emotional  state  rest  in 

whether  or  not  both  forms  of  language  are  in  the  same  voice,  if  the 

message  is  unified,  or  if  there  is  a  split  between  what  the  person  says 

with  his  mouth  and  what  he  says  with  the  rest  of  the  self.   In  the 

latter  instance,  he  sees  the  person  as  a  house  divided  and  believes 

the  pattern  of  splitting  and  its  body  language  have  as  their  aim  to: 

diminish  the  person's  awareness  of  what  happens 
to  him... it  is  an  alienating  maneuver,  a  form 
of  self-hypnosis,  the  hypnosis  of  the  spoken 
word,  of  what  Perls  calls  the  "sentence  game." 
At  such  times  the  person  should  be  forced  to  be 
silent  to  listen  to  himself  (1969,  p. 248). 

Growth  involves  a  coming  into  awareness  of  experiencing  that  is  not 

owned  and  which  can  subsequently  be  integrated. 

I  have  observed  an  interesting  phenomenon  in  therapy  patients 

that  when  the  person  is  angry  and  ox^ming  it,  rather  than  speaking  about 

having  been  angry  at  some  far  distant  past  point  in  time,  he  appears 

to  become  more  alive.   His  eyes  sparkle  more,  he  loses  a  ghostly  pallor 

or  bro\<mish  tinge.   VJhen  he  is  loving  rather  than  speaking  of  love,  his 
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face  is  no  longer  flat  and  two-dimensional.   Lines  become  deeper, 
facial  muscles  become  softer,  while  outlines  and  contours  grow  firmer. 
When  a  patient  and  I  grow  to  know  each  other,  we  experience  the  joy 
of  finding  each  other  at  times  pleasingly  ridiculous  in  the  heights 
of  our  pomposity  at  undertaking  new  tasks.   At  these  times,  the  chest 
expands,  shoulders  grow  wider  and  cigarettes  are  smoked  with  a  flourish. 
Some  clients  look  beautiful  while  crying,  miserable  and  in  touch  with 
their  loneliness.   I  begin  wondering  what's  going  on  and  listening 
carefully  when  other  clients  become  very  ugly  in  tlieir  tears. 

Every  therapist  can  think  of  numerous  patiemts  from  wiiom  he  has 
learned  about  the  importance  of  listening  and  responding  to  all  levels 
of  communication  simultaneously.   I,  personally,  think  of  one  very 
"paranoid"  young  man  who  outwardly  expressed  his  ?iatred  and  distrust 
of  women.   His  one  mode  of  expressing  himself  was  to  sit  at  the  piano 
for  hours  and  compose  what  sounded  to  my  ears  as  very  turbulent,  dis- 
jointed and  dissonant  music.   For  a  long  time,  wben  I  would  sit  down 
to  listen  he  would  either  stop,  or  ask  me  to  leave.  Not  bseing  an 
accomplished  musician,  I  can  only  manage  to  keep  one  hand  going  at  a 
time  on  the  piano.   As  we  became  more  and  more  able  to  taZk  to  each 
other,  I  found  we  were  managing  to  "piddle-diddle"  together  at  the 
keys.   Our  conversations  seemed  to  follow  the  flow  of  the  music —  at 
times  he  wanted  to  play  the  bass  notes  and  at  other  times  felt  more 
comfortable  maintaining  the  melody  on  the  upper  keys. 

Another  quite  "obsessive,"  rigid  young  man  i^^th  very  strict 
religious  upbringing  struggled  with  problems  of  i3<potence,  and  had 
never  been  involved  in  a  satisfying  sexual  relationship..  1   had  never 
experienced  a  genuine  belly  laugh  with  him.   Usually  our  tlierapy  sessions 
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were  very,  very  serious,  except  for  one,  small  chuckle  as  he  caught 
himself  stating  he  felt  "comfortable"  with  me  because  I  reminded  him 
of  his  mother.   (He  had  just  finished  mentioning  something  to  the  effect 
that  his  mother  was  well  passed  menopause).   One  day,  he  came  in  and 
as  he  talked,  I  found  myself  starting  to  grin  more  and  more  broadly 
without  the  vaguest  idea  of  what  it  was  about.   He  watched  me  for  a 
minute  and  then  burst  out  into  a  "ho-ho-hee-hee-ha-ha"  laugh.  When 
we  both  could  come  up  for  air  and  wipe  laugh  tears  away,  he  gasped  out 
"so  you  know  too"  and  then  went  off  again  into  peals  of  laughter.   He 
finally  managed  to  get  out  that  he  had  finally  learned  what  playful 
sexual  relationships  were  all  about  and  that  he  had  experienced  it  as 
"encountering"  his  partner  on  the  bed.   For  him,  it  was  like  bumping 
into  his  partner,  with  a  delightfully  surprised,  "Oops,  how  did  we  ever 
get  therel"  feeling.'  Following  this,  the  young  man  began  doing  all 
sorts  of  "crazy,  childlike"  things,  that  ill  befitted  his  "role"  as 
a  prospective  minister.   He  had  been  an  accomplished  acrobat  during  his 
college  days,  but  had  put  this  aside  for  many  years.   He  began  taking 
himself  off  to  the  park  to  do  handsprings,  back  flips  and  double 
somersaults. 

All  of  these  "cases"  illustrate  the  point  that  perhaps,  rather  than 
speaking  of  a  generalized  concept  "self-disclosure,"  it  might  be  helpful 
to  begin  thinking  of  transaction  as  a  basic  unit  of  human  interaction. 
If  one  man  discloses  to  another,  regardless  of  communication  channel, 
and  the  other  responds,  a  transaction  has  occurred.   Analyzing  transactions 
may  then  be  a  matter  of  examining  a  given  communication  exchange  to 
determine  which  part  of  the  multi-natured  individual  is  "coming  on." 
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Seeing  an  individual  as  a  whole,  but  understanding  at  the  same  time 
that  his  actions  and  reactions  stem  from  different  parts  of  his 
multiple  nature  seems  to  be  one  of  the  basic  goals  of  self-disclosure 
research.   Early  in  his  work  in  the  development  of  transactional 
analysis,  for  instance,  Berne  observed  that  as  you  watch  and  listen 
to  people  you  can  see  them  change  before  your  eyes.   It  is  a  total 
change.   There  are  simultaneous  changes  in  facial  expression,  vocabulary, 
gestures,  posture  and  body  functions,  which  may  cause  the  face  to  flush, 
the  heart  to  pound,  or  the  breathing  to  become  rapid.   All  of  these 
changes  convey  messages  to  other  people. 

Self-Disclosure  and  the  Affective  Quality  of  Relationships 

One  of  the  fundamental  dimensions  of  interpersonal  relationships 
is  the  level  of  trust,  love,  or  other  positive  feelings  that  exist.   One 
might  hypothesize  that  disclosures  without  mutual  respect  and  love  are 
destructive,  e.g.  Albee's  VTio's  Afraid  of  Virginia  Woolf?  Trust  and  love 
are  related,  in  that  it  seems  as  though  we  can  only  truly  love  those  we 
can  trust,  those  whom  we  are  willing  to  accept  in  a  relationship  of 
reciprocal  openness,  warmth  and  risk. 

Gibb  (1965)  believes  that  love  and  trust  grow  through  "shared 
feelings  and  perceptions  in  depth,  through  honest  encounter."  He  goes 
on  to  point  out  that  these  two  dimensions  of  relationships  are  also 
congruent  with  the  values  of  integrity  (entailing  permissivity)  and 
freedom  (entailing  emergent  control).   These  latter  two  factors,  Gibb 
believes,  are  central  to  "Judeo-Christian,  especially  Protestant 
teachings,  which  stress  the  importance  of  intrinsic  motivation,  to 
being  'pure  in  heart,'  to  the  moral  importance  of  inner  and  private 
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motives  rather  than  public  and  external  behavior"  (1965,  p. 205). 

How  th.e  quality  of  the  affective  relationship  and  self-disclosure 
are  related  is  complicated  by  many  factors,  however.   Social  psychology 
demonstrates  that  attraction,  or  liking  alone,  is  affected  by  such 
factors  as:  type  of  atmosphere  (cooperative  vs.  competitive,  demo- 
cratic vs.  authoritarian);  degree  of  acceptance  by  others;  whether  the 
individual  believes  himself  to  be  liked  in  return;  status  similarity, 
e.g.,  background,  race,  ethnicity,  occupation,  age;  etc.   Thus  the 
researcher  attempting  to  show  a  simple,  direct  relationship  between  positive 
affect  and  self-disclosure  must  be  wary  of  the  contaminating  effects  of 
many  variables  not  measured  in  his  study. 

A  further  question  exists  as  to  whether  feelings  of  positive  regard 
lead  to  self-disclosure,  or  rather  if  self-disclosure  engenders  positive 
affect.   Newcomb  (1965),  on  the  one  hand,  believes  that  knowing  comes 
before  feeling,  simply  because  "our  feelings  about  things  result  from 
what  we  know  about  them."   In  order  to  know  someone  you  have  to  have 
information  about  them.   Newcomb,  however,  conducts  his  research  within 
the  framework  of  investigating  the  necessary  conditions  for  getting 
acquainted  and  attraction  in  "everyday"  types  of  situations.   Others  who 
conduct  research  within  the  context  of  psychotherapy  may  operate  on  the 
opposite  assumption  that  feelings  preceed  "knowing."  These  individuals 
are  struck  by  the  "fictions"  patients  maintain  in  living  their  lives 
and  focus  on  the  recordings  of  past  experiences  within  each  of  us. 


Gibbs  suggestion  may  help  to  explain  why  white  Protestant  and 
Orthodox  Jewish  couples  exhibit  the  highest  levels  of  marital  communi- 
cation (Levinger,  1964)  and  that  Jewish  males  exhibit  significantly 
higher  total  self-disclosure  than  males  of  other  denominations  (jourard, 
1961b). 
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We  can  all  relive  our  emotional  responses,  rehear  our  parents'  ad- 
monitions, etc.  and  project  them  on  to  current,  ""now"  experiences 
inappropriately.   Hence  the  emphasis  on  therapeu-tic  conditions  aimed 
at  encouraging  the  patient  to  explore  his  reactitrns  i.n  order  to  determine 
the  relevance  of  those  recordings  to  current  situations  and  decide  to 
turn  them  on  or  off,  depending  upon  whether  they  are  appropriate  to 
the  new  aspects  of  his  situation. 

The  simplest  factor  affecting  liking,  and  consequen-tly  self-disclosure, 

is  propinquity.   People  have  to  come  in  contact  in  order  to  form  two-way 

reciprocal  interactions.   C-eorge  Romans  (1961),  the  Harvard  sociologist, 

believes,  "The  more  you  interact  with  a  person  tiie  more  you  like  him — 

and  vice  versa."  This  is  illustrated  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  novel 

tell  me  that  you  love  me,  junie  moon  (Kellogg,  1968)  : 

Once  there  were  three  patients  w5id  met  in  the 
hospital  and  decided  to  live  together.   They  arrived 
at  this  decision  because  they  hao  no  place  to  go 
when  they  were  discharged.   Despite  the  fact  that 
these  patients  often  quarreled  ara.d  nagged  each 
other,  and  had,  so  far  as  they  linev,   nothing  in 
common,  they  formed  an  odd  balance — like  three 
pawnshop  balls  (p. 7). 

These  three  individuals,  who  initially  detested  each  other,  grew  to 
experience  a  love  relationship  through  their  "being  throuTi  together." 
A  number  of  studies  have  supported  the  general  Irypothesis  that  inter- 
personal liking  is  a  positive  function  of  the  amount  of  inter- 
action.  Bovard  (1951,  1956a,  1956b)  and  McKeachie  (1934)  show  that 
positive  affect  toward  individual  group  members  and  toward  the  group 
as  a  whole  will  increase  significantly  more  in  gxoup-centered  classes 
where  verbal  interaction  is  encouraged  than  in  leader-centered  classes. 
Also,  the  relation  between  average  interaction  within  groups  and 
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average  affect  ratings  of  individual  members  is  approximately  linear. 

Willerman  and  Swanson  (1952)  found  that  sorora.ty  girls  living 
together  chose  best  friends  among  themselves  (house  residents)  signifi- 
cantly more  often  than  they  chose  sorority  sisters  who  lived  outside 
of  the  "house"  in  town.   Byrne  and  Buehler  (1955),  looking  at  college 
classes,  found  that  seat  neighbors  become  acquainted  with  one  another 
significantly  more  often  than  non-neighbors  and  reported  greater 
intensity  in  the  relationship  formed  (i.e.  ,  whether  best  friend, 
friend  or  acquaintance).   Maissonneuve,  Palmade  amd  Fourment  (1952) 
found  propinquity  in  boarding  school  classes  was  reliably  Xiinked  with 
liking  choices.   However,  Backman  and  Secord  (1962^  founds  for  sorority 
girls  residing  in  the  same  house,  only  a  slight  correlation  between 
ranks  on  a  liking  scale  and  the  frequency  of  interaction.   It  has 
also  been  determined  that  sheer  contact  may  be  a  necessary,  but  not  a 
sufficient  condition  for  attraction.   Festinger  (1953)  demonstrated  this 
for  S^s  who  were  forced  to  live  together. 

Probably  the  area  which  has  received  the  most  research  focus, 
as  far  as  how  such,  variables  as  rapport,  liking,  caring  for  the  other 
and  trustworthiness  affect  self-disclosing  behavicx  is  psychotherapy. 


This  is  despite  Feidler's  (1950)  statem.ent: 


...non-therapists  can  describe  the  ideal  tlierapeutic 
relationship  in  the  same  manner  and  about  as  veil  as 
therapists.   The  therapeutic  relationship  may 
therefore  be  but  a  variation  of  good  interpersonal 
relationships  in  general  (p. 239). 


and  Steinzor's  reflection; 


In  the  research  program  at  Wisconsin,  alone,  75  different  studies 
have  been  conducted  on  these  variables  under  the  srupervision  of  Rogers, 
Truax  and  Gendlin. 
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One  title  I  could  have  given  this  book  (The  Healing 
Partnership)  is  Healing  is  Meeting.   ^-Jhenever  we 
meet  a  person,  there  is  psychotherapy.   It  is 
present  in  the  concrete  reality  of  relationships  in 
which  we  experience  change  (1967,  p.viii). 

Regardless  of  theoretical  orientation,  continuing  stress  is  placed 

on  the  need  for  therapist  unconditional  positive  regard,  empathy, 

* 

congruence,  transparency,  genuineness  and  authenticity.    It  is  assumed 

that  reciprocal  affect  will  occur  on  the  part  of  the  patient  from 
these  conditions.   If  the  therapist  communicates  warmth,  he  will  elicit 
warmth.   If  he  communicates  negative  feelings,  he  will  elicit  negative 
feelings.   This,  it  is  assumed,  increases  the  threat  to  the  patient  and 
decreases  self-exploration. 

A  classic  research  study  supporting  this  position  is  the  study 
conducted  by  Truax  and  Carkhuf f  (1964) .   They  attacked  the  question  of 
whether  the  patient's  depth  of  self-exploration  is  controlled,  or 
determined,  by  the  level  of  conditions  (accurate  empathy  and  unconditional 
positive  regard)  offered  by  the  therapist  in  an  initial  interview. 
First,  high  conditions  of  empathy  and  positive  regard  were  presented. 
Then  the  experimental  variable  of  lowered  conditions  was  introduced 
and  maintained  for  the  next  third  of  the  interview,  after  which  the 
experimental  variable  was  deliberately  withdrawn  and  high  conditions 
re-established.   Data  indicated  that  with  hospitalized  schizophrenic 
patients,  the  attempted  experimental  operations  were  successful.   Con- 
ditions of  accurate  empathy  and  unconditional  positive  regard  were 


Those  who  advocate  this  position,  despite  their  psychoanalytic 
orientation  are:  Alexander , (1948) ;Halpern  and  Lesser (1960) ;  Ferenczi 
(1930);  Fromm-Reichman  (1952);  and  Shafter  (1959).   Client-centered 
theorists  include:  Dymond  (1949);  Rogers  (1951);  Rogers  and  Truax  (1961) 
Eclectic  theorists  include:   Fox  and  Goldin  (1963);  Hobbs  (1962); 
Jourard  (1959b,  1961g) ;  Raush  and  Bordin  (1957);  Strunk  (1957);  Strupp 
(1960);  Truax  and  Carkhuf f  (1963). 
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successfully  lowered  during  the  middle  periods  of  the  therapeutic 
interviews.   Truax  and  Carkhuff  found  the  predicted  significant  drop 
in  depth  of  self-exploration  while  lowered  conditions  were  present  and 
a  return  to  high  self-exploration  when  conditions  were  raised.   However, 
they  also  found  that  the  level  of  therapist  congruence  was  maintained, 
if  not  raised,  during  lowered  conditions. 

In  contrast  to  the  findings  of  this  study  supporting  the  notion 
that  conditions  of  accurate  empathy  and  positive  regard  are  all-important 
for  self-exploration,  Martin,  Carkhuff  and  Berenson  (1966)  noted  an 
interesting  fact  when  comparing  therapists  with  clients'  friends.   They 
found  that  while  clients  rated  counselors  significantly  higher  than 
friends  on  such  "f acilitative"  conditions  as  empathy,  positive  regard, 
genuineness  and  concreteness ,  no  differences  were  noted  in  the  degree  of 
self-exploration  with  counselors,  as  opposed  to  friends.   This  suggests 
that  while  interactions  with  therapists  may  be  more  comfortable  and 
"pleasant"  than  interactions  with  daily  associates,  clients  may  not 
talk  more  merely  because  these  conditions  are  present. 

Table  6  summarizes  studies  done  on  self-disclosure  and  the  affective 
nature  of  the  relationship.   Twenty-one  studies  show  some  form  of 
relationship  between  liking,  or  positive  affect,  and  self-disclosure, 
while  nine  studies  do  not.   This  suggests  that  usually  positive  affect 
tone  is  present  in  relationships  were  people  disclose  more,  over  long 
term  relationships.   At  any  given  moment  in  the  relationship,  however, 
the  fact  is  not  precluded  that  they  may  be  expressing  anger  or  other 
negative  emotions. 
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TABLE  6 

RESEARCH  ON  SELF-DISCLOSURE  AMi-   THE 
AFFECTIVE  QUALITY  OF  RELATIONSPUPS 


Author 


Results 


Anderson       Found  therapists'  confrontation,  per  se,  might  be 
(1968)         detrimental  to  the  patient  if  the  therapist  was  low 
on  offering  facilitative  (unconditional  positive 
regard,  empathy,  genuineness,  concreteness  and  self= 
disclosure)  conditions.   Therapist,s  high  on  the  5 
facilitative  conditions  encouraged  patients  to  exhibi| 
an  increased  degree  of  self-exploration  and  self-= 
disclosure  follo^^7ing  confrontations.   'Patients  paired 
with  low  functioning  therapists  never  increased  theif 
level  of  self ^exploration  follcwistg  confrontations, 
High  functioning  therapists  confronted  more  often  and 
confronted  with  positive  statemenits.   Low  functioning 
therapists  confronted  patients  more  with  their  limlta= 
tions  than  with  their  resources , 

Found  that  when  an  individual  init:xally  receives  negative 
reinforcement  which  gradually  becomes  positive,  he  is 
more  attracted  than  if  he  received  uniformally  positive 
reinforcement. 

Found  that  group  members  tended  to  dislike  those  leader^ 
who  talked  more  than  they  were  talked  to.,  v/hile  leaders 
whose  ratio  of  receipts  to  initiations  was  high  were 
apt  to  be  chosen  highly  on  both  g^oddance  and  liking, 

Attempted  to  relate  the  therapist^s  empathic  understanding, 
level  of  regard,  unconditionality  of  that  regard,  con- 
gruence and  willingness  to  be  knc^'iTa  to  clients'  personality 
change  after  counseling.   Questionnaires  yielded  hg 
results  for  patient-reported  "therapist  willingness  ta 
be  kno^^m"  and  for  therapist-reported  "unconditionality 
of  regard," 

Cart^-nright     Found  that  only  the  therapist's  final,  not  his  initial, 
&  Lerner       level  of  understanding  of  the  patient  was  related  to 
(1963)         improvement  in  therapy, 

Deutsch        Found  that  whether  a  comnnunicatioin  is  accepted  or  re- 
(1958)         jected  depends  upon  whether  the  communicator  is  seen  as 

honest  and  trustvjorthy.   Patients  do  not  always  accept 

the  value  of  open  self-disclosure. 


Aronson 
&  Linder 
(1965) 


Bales 
(1953) 


Barrett^ 

Lennard 

(1962) 
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TABLE  6 — Continued 


Author 


Results 


Drag,  Lee      Found  such  statements  as  "felt  at  ease,  interested, 
(1968)         liked  the  other,  felt  other  interested,  could  be 

trusted,  like  to  have  the  other  as  a  close  friend," 
did  not  differentiate  between  grccros  where  E^  disclosed  as 
opposed  to  where  E^  interviewed,  b^t  did  not  disclose  to 
S_s  during  a  20-ininute,  pre-experisieratal  interaction.   In 
a  post-experimental  interview,  found  many  Ss  endowed  the 
E^,  in  her  role  as  psychologist,  with  -magical  perceptive- 
ness  and  all  encompassing  empathy,  regardless  of  her 
initial  behavior. 


Fitzgerald 
(1963) 


Frankfurt 
(1965) 


Friedman 
(1969) 


Found  that  female  college  students  self-disclosed  the 
most  to  classmates  they  liked  the  best,  least  to  those 
disliked  and  intermediate,  but  closer  to  least  liked 
for  classmates  for  whom  they  had  average  attraction. 

Created  compatible  (reward)  and  incompatible  Ccost) 
relationships.   Found  that  _Ss  in  regard  conditions  were 
more  willing  to  expose  central  areas  of  their  personality 
and  expressed  more  positive  affect  than  _Ss  in  cost 
condition.   S^s  in  favorable,  compatible  relationships 
not  only  said  more  about  themselves »  but  did  so  in  a 
way  that  reflected  willingness  to  elaborate  on  state- 
ments and  a  desire  to  foster  relationships  to  advanced 
stages.   They  showed  less  response  ijihibition  and 
resistance  to  the  situation  and  expressed  more  positive 
and  less  negative  affect  than  those  in  unfavorable  or 
incompatible  situations. 

Measured  degree  of  positive  affect  and  S^s'  self-dis- 
closure as  it  related  to  the  degree  of  E^' s  physical 
presence  (absent;  tape  recorder;  present  h\M.   silent  and 
no  eye  contact;  present  with  eye  contact).   Found  positive 
attitude  toward  E^  affected  male  self-disclosure,  but 
not  female.   Males'  attitude  toward  the  _E  was  a  factor 
in  their  willingness  to  disclose  wlien  the  E  first  appeared 
and  remained  in  all  three  conditions.   For  women, 
attitude  correlated  with  willingness  to  dis-close  when 
the  E^  first  appeared,  but  then  the  correlation  vanished. 
For  women,  when  the  E^  was  visually  present,  attitude 
had  no  relation  to  self-disclosure.   Being  pliysically 
present  inhibited  self-disclosure  end  knocked  out  any 
significant  relation  between  positive  attitiide  and  willing- 
ness to  confide.   I\Tien  the  E^  exdianged  eye  contact, 
there  was  a  tendency  for  positive  attitude  and  self- 
disclosure  to  covary  for  women. 
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Halverson      Found  that  Peace  Corps  trainees  who  were  ^igh  self- 
Si  Shore        disclosers  were  more  well  liked  by  other  trainees  and 
(1969)         by  the  training  staff  than  were  lovr  self-disclosers. 

Hansen,  In  measuring  levels  of  empathy,  israrmth,  respect  with 

Moore  reference  to  patient  outcome,  found  no  correlation  between 

&  Carkhuff  client  and  outside  judges  ratings  of  therapist  offered 

(1968)  conditions  and  outcome. 

Heller,        Found  that  friendly  interviewers  were  best  liked  by  Ss, 
Davis  &        regardless  of  whether  they  were  passive  or  active  verbally. 
Myers         Active  interviewers,  regardless  of  whether  they  were 
(1966)         friendly  or  hostile,  were  the  roost  successful  in  main- 
taining S^s'  verbalization  rates, 

Jourard        Found  high  self-disclosure  to  parents  was  associated 
(1958)         with  positive  feelings  for  them.   "Low  self-disclosure 
to  parents  had  negative  feelings  toward  parents. 

Jourard        Found  a  significant  correlation  between  amount  of  self- 
(1959c)        disclosure  to  academic  colleagues  and  degree  of  liking 
for  colleagues  for  7  out  of  9  S_s. 

Jourard  &      Found  a  positive  relation  between  the  amount  of  self- 
Lasakow        disclosure  to  parents  and  the  degree  of  liking  for  them. 
(1958) 

Jourard  &      In  a  sample  of  9  male  graduate  students,  found  liking 
Landsman       of  fellow  students  was  only  slightly  correlated  with 
(1960)         the  amount  of  self-disclosure  to  tliem. 

Levinger       Found  that  couples  reporting  more  marital  satisfactions 

(1964)  also  reported  greater  self-disclosure  of  feelings,  par- 
ticularly positive  ones. 

Mellers        Found  that  high  self-disclosing  P_s  reported  more  positive 

(1965)  parental  perceptions. 

Polansky  &     In  a  field  study  of  clients  reactions  to  a  first  in- 
Kounin         terview  with  a  therapist,  found  that  willingness  to 
(1956)         maintain  the  relationship  did  not  depend  solely  on  progress 
and  likeableness  of  the  therapist;  how  at  ease  and  free 
to  reveal  the  self  was  positively  related  to  the  patient's 
felt  power  in  the  relationship. 
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Powell 
(196  8) 


In  3  E^  reciprocity  conditions,  found  that  approval- 
supportive  jE  statements  were  ineffective  in  conditioning 
S^s '  self-references;  reflection-restatement  was  only 
effective  in  conditioning  negative  self-preferences; 
and  open  E^  disclosure  was  effective;  In  conditoning  both 
positive  and  negative  self-references.   Powell  also  had 
_Ss  rate  feeling  tone  of  E^' s  responses  on  a  5  point- 
scale  from  interested,  warm  to  very  cold.   Found  that 
the  more  positive  were  ^s'  feelings-  toward  E^,  the  less 
^s  responded  to  his  reinforcing  statements-   Those  S^s 
who  valued  E^'s  approval  and  support:  tended  to  withhold 
information  about  themselves  which  might  threaten  the 
relationship. 


Query 
(1964) 


In  therapy  groups  composed  of  high^  medium  and  low 
self-disclosers,  found  that  the  group  composed  of  higher 
self-disclosers  had  higher  attracti'cm  for  its  members 
than  the  group  composed  of  low  or  medium  self -disclosers. 
Also  found  a  significant  change  in  self-disclosure  as 
a  function  of  group  therapy  in  one  class.,  but  not  in 
the  others.   High  self-disclosers  wrere  more  positive 
toward  groups  than  low  disclosers,  supporting  the  hypothe- 
sis of  a  relationship  existing  betis^en  attraction  for  the 
group  and  ability  to  participate.   Also  found  that 
high  self -disclosers  do  not  necessanrily  have  to  like 
one  another,  while  this  was  not  reflected  aiaong  low 
self-disclosers.   Query  pointed  out  that  high  self- 
disclosers  may  serve  to  alienate  members  of  the  group 
and  that  members  who  withhold  inf Drsiation  may  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  person  revealing  a  g;reat  deal. 


Read 
(1969) 


Reece  & 

\%'hitman 
(1962) 


Found  that  S^s'  desire  to  do  well  ora  a  task  was  a  function 
of  liking  for  the  other  person  rathier  than  the  nature 
of  the  task.   Found  a  significant  correlaticn  between 
attraction  and  amount  of  self-disc3osure  for  cooperative 
groups,  but  not  for  competitive  groups.   Liking  may 
be  an  effective  variable  only  when  the  situation  is 
perceived  as  cooperative  by  the  S^. 

In  a  verbal  conditioning  experiment,  the  _E  varied  his 
expressive  movements  during  the  conditioning  procedure 
and  successfully  induced  perceptions  of  "warmth"  and 
"coldness"  by  different  _Ss.   Those  ^s  under  the  "warmth" 
condition  produced  significantly  more  words,  but  the 
number  of  plural  nouns  (which  were  reinforced)  was  not 
affected. 
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Rivenbark      Varied  the  way  the  E^  conducted  an  interview,  responding 
(1965)         to  ^'s  self-disclosure  with  o\^rn  self-disclosure.   In 

this  condition,  ^s  reported  they  liked  the  interviewer 
better,  saw  him  as  more  human  and  trustworthy,  and 
indicated  they  would  like  to  be  interviev/ed  again, 
as  opposed  to  the  S^s  in  the  condition  where  E^  did  not 
disclose  and  was  subsequently  seen  as  technically  competent, 
but  impersonal  and  anonymous. 

Rivenbark      Administered  a  Word  Association  Test,  giving  S_s  one-half 
(1965)         of  the  words  under  general,  impersonal  instructions. 
Then  had  _Ss  disclose  themselves  in  writing  to  him,  or 
in  dialogue,  and  then  administered  the  rest  of  the  words. 
S^s  were  asked  to  enter  a  rating  of  the  degree  of  their 
relationship  with  E^.   Found  a  significant  correlation 
between  ratings  of  goodness  of  rapport  and  mean  increase 
in  reaction  time  between  first  and  last  administration 
of  the  words. 

Shapiro,  J.G.,  Had  male  and  female  college  students  rate  targets  on  the 
Krauss  &       Truax  Relationship  Questionnaire  and  on  a  self-disclosure 
Truax  scale.   Found  that  targets  seen  as  most  therapeutic 

(1969)         (empathic,  warm,  genuine)  received  the  most  positive 
self-disclosure  from  S_s. 

Shapiro,  J.G.,  In  a  group  of  undergraduates,  S_s  disclosed  themselves 

McCarroll  more  to  others  seen  as  highly  genuine,  empathic  and  warm. 

&  Fine  Except  for  negatively  toned  behavior,  the  father  received 

(1967)  the  least  self-disclosure  and  female  friends  the  most. 


Shapiro,  J.G. 
&  Truax 
(no  date) 


S_s  reported  more  self-disclosure  with  positive,  rather 
than  negative  tones. 


Taylor 
(1965) 


Found  for  male  ^s ,  esteem  for  roomate  declined  over  time 
while  acquisition  of  information  increased.   Attempted 
to  determine  whether  or  not  mutual  attractions  or 
compatibilities  might  explain  some  of  the  group  self- 
disclosure  differences,  and  collected  mutual  esteem 
scores  over  time.   Found  no  significant  differences 
between  high  and  low  revelation  dyads  over  time.   How- 
ever, Taylor  did  find  a  systematic  decline  in  mutual 
esteem  over  the  IS-v^reek  interval  for  both  groups.   He 
interpreted  this  finding  as  S^s  initially  over-estimating 
their  esteem  for  one  another,  perhaps  as  a  way  of 
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attempting  to  accommodate  a  forced  interaction.   As  they 
gained  knowledge  about  each  other,  their  appraisals 
became  more  realistic  and  thereby  declined  over  time. 

Taylor,        Manipulated  psychological  reward/cost  and  confirming  and 
Altman  &       negative-disconf irming  experimental  situations.   Found 
Sorrentino     that  positive  confirming  and  negative  disconf irming 

(1968)  (later  positive)  conditions  encouraged  Ss   to  talk  more, 
speak  longer  and  more  intimately  than  they  did  in 
negative  conditions.   This  was  not  unique  to  specific 
reward-cost  conditions.   Increases  in  depth  of  disclosure 
were  attributable  to  later  positive  groups  and  average 
time  talked  to  continuous  positive  conditions.   Overall, 
self-disclosure  was  greater  for  the  continuous  positive 
condition  and  least  for  the  continuous  negative  condition. 

Taylor,        Positive  groups  increased  in  the  f avorableness  of  ratings 
Altman  &       whereas  negative  groups  decreased  their  ratings  on  a  Liking 
Sorrentino     Sociometric  Rating  Scale.   Later  groups  initially  had 

(1969)  highly  favorable  impressions  that  decreased  over  trials, 
whereas  later  positive  groups  increased  in  attraction 
and  f avorableness  of  impressions.   S^s'  impressions 
about  their  partners  and  their  estimate  of  a  partner's 
impression  of  him  interacted  with  the  type  of  commit- 
ment situation.   S_s  in  withdrawal  situations  were  more 
favorable  in  their  impressions  of  a  partner  than  S_s 
under  a  nonwithdrawal  condition  (stranger  on  the  train 
phenomenon) .  ^s  with  short  time  commitment  or  in  easy 
withdrawal  conditions,  were  less  conservative  in  formally 
evaluating  their  partners  or  estimating  his  evaluation 

of  them.   The  difference  developed  over  time. 

Later  positive  and  negative  condition  S_s  described 
their  feelings  and  estimates  of  a  partner  (confederate) 
in  an  equivalent  way  to  their  continuous  counterparts. 
A  constant  effect,  however,  was  not  shovm,  i.e.,  reversal 
of  first  impression  leading  to  over-reactive  response 
when  later  experiences  were  contrary  to  early  ones. 
In  continuous  positive  and  negative  conditions,  S_s 
gradually  described  the  E^  in  increasingly  favorable 
and  unfavorable  terms,  respectively.'  Later  positive 
condition  S_s  gradually  increased  the  favorableness  of 
their  ratings,  while  later  negative  condition  S_s  did  the 
reverse. 

^s  in  continuous  positive  interpersonal  situations 
showed  an  early  increase  in  the  average  amount  of  time 
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spent  talking  about  themselves.   The  increase  leveled 
off,  but  remained  significantly  higher  than  the  average 
time  for  all  other  groups,  ^s  in  later  positive  group 
conditions  initially  had  a  negative  experience  which  was 
disconf irmed.   These  S_s  showed  marginally  significant 
rises  in  the  amount  of  time  talked,  but  they  did  not 
reach  the  level  of  the  continuous  positive  group  by 
the  end  of  the  experiment,  although  it  continued  to 
rise.  _Ss  in  negative  condition  groups  (continuous  nega- 
tive or  later  negative)  showed  no  increase  in  the  average 
amount  of  self-disclosure  time  and  there  was  no  difference 
between  these  two  groups. 


Truax  & 

Carkhuff 

(1963) 


Found  that  when  the  therapist  is  deeply  empathic  during 
the  first  interview,  the  patient  tended  to  discontinue 
treatment. 


van  der        Found  that  patient  process  movement  over  therapy  was 
Veen  (1967)    not  related  to  level  of  therapist  offered  conditions 

(congruence,  empathy,  and  positive  regard)  nor  to  case 

outcome. 


Waskow 
(1963) 


Found  the  more  judgmental  a  counselor  was,  the  more  the 
client  tended  to  discuss  and  express  his  feelings. 
Acceptance  was  negatively  and  significantly  related  to 
the  client's  discussion  of  feelings. 


Weigel  &       At  the  end  of  10  group  counseling  sessions,  found  that 
Warnath        therapist  A,  who  had  no  instructions  to  be  disclosing, 
(1968)         ranked  6th  out  of  6  on  a  "liking"  scale.   Therapist  B 
who  was  instructed  to  be  self-disclosing,  ranked  2nd 
out  of  7.   Jourard's  self-disclosure  questionnaire 
showed  a  negative  correlation  with  "liking"  rankings 
for  Group  A. 


Weiss,         In  a  quasi- therapeutic  analogue  study,  showed  that  a 
Krasner  &      hostile  E^  (non-empathic  and  non-warm)  decreased  the  number 
Ullman         of  S^s'  verbal  responses,  and  most  significantly,  the 
(1960)         E^  who  showered  attention  and  assent  or  agreement  (warm, 
supportive  therapist)  increased  the  frequency  of  S_s' 
self-reference  statements.   However,  they  found  a 
greater  degree  of  emotional  disturbance  in  S^s  during 
extinction  with  the  _E  who  previously  showered  attention 
and  agreement  on  them.   They  questioned  whether  the 
extinction  period  seemed  a  betrayal  or  incongruence  on  the 
part  of  the  therapist  who  was  attentive  and  then  aloof. 
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Worthy,        In  a  laboratory  study  of  self-disclosure,  found  that 
Gary  &        more  intimate  initial  self-disclosure  vras  nade  to  those 
Kahn  Vijho  were  initially  better  liked.   Final  liking  was 

(1969)         higher  for  those  who  made  more  intimate  self-disclosures. 
Two  factors  seemed  to  influence  the  depth  of  disclosure: 
liking  and  intimacy  of  information  received  from  the  other. 


Early  studies  on  the  three  therapist  characteristics  of  accurate 

empathy,  unconditional  positive  regard  and  therapist  ^enuiness  led  many 

to  believe  that"love  Is  enough"  in  therapy.   For  some,  this  became 

almost  a  dogma  or  another  "technique"  to  be  used  with  the  patient.   Jaspers 

(1965)  warned  of  this  in  his  attempts  to  draw  a  distinction  between  "a 

depth  psychology  which  illumines  and  a  psvchological  technique."  He  stated; 

We  have  to  avoid  turning  everything  into  a 
technique  if  we  are  to  keep  open  communication 
with  our  own  nature.   We  must  not  expect  that  the 
personal  qualities  of  the  psychotherapist  will 
spring  from  formal  instruction;  the  professional 
demands  are  much  m.ore  far-reaching  and  among  them 
there  is  something  essential  that  raost  decisively 
cannot  be  taught  (p.  41). 

He  essentially  was  referring  to  the  therapist's  own  humanness.   Despite 

the  myth  of  the  curative  effect  of  the  therapist's  love,  therapists 

cannot  love  everyone.   To  believe  otherwise  suggests  that  the  individual 

therapist  is  acting  out  his  own  omnipotence  strivings,  a  factor  pointed 

out  by  Bugental  (1965)  in  his  statement: 

Many  pass  through  a  phase  where  they  become  convinced 
that  ample  doses  of  unquestioning,  undemanding  love 
from  the  therapist  for  the  patient  is  the  curative 
agent  which  can  produce  profound  changes.   This 
seems  to  come  about  because  many  patients  are 
emotionally  deprived  people  who  seek  the  kind  of 
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concern  from  the  therapist  that  they  feel  they  never 
received  from  their  parents.   The  response  of  the 
patient  to  seemingly  gain  from  caring  is  dramatic 
and  pervasive  for  a  period.   Many  achieve  reorganiza- 
tions of  life  through  the  benign  influence  of  the 
therapist's  love — all,  however,  is  fragilely  hung  on 
the  relationship.   The  patient  resists  with  frighten- 
ing ruthlessness  any  attempt  by  the  therapist  to 
reduce  his  dependence.   Gains  are  brought  crashing  down 
in  a  relatively  short  space  of  time  when  the  therapist 
begins  to  try  to  free  the  patient  of  his  dependence 
upon  the  sustenance  of  the  therapist's  concern  (pp. 362- 
363). 

It  is  also  suspected  that  certain  patients  will  receive  high  levels 
of  warmth  and  other  "f acilitative"  conditions  from  almost  any  therapist, 
while  others  will  engender  feelings  of  dislike  or  rejection  by  the 
therapist.   This  assumption  is  based  on  the  whole  body  of  research 
dealing  with  the  Good  Therapy  Prospect  and  his  characteristics. 
Hollingshead  and  Redlich  (1958)  found  that  therapists  rarely  worked 
with  lower  class  patients  and  tended  to  dislike  them.  T-7allach  and 
Strupp  (1960)  found  therapists  were  generally  warmer  toward  highly 
motivated  patients  and  this  was  reflected  in  their  clinical  behavior. 
Conrad  (1954)  found  the  less  sick  patients  were,  the  more  successful 
they  were.   Garfield  and  Wolpin  (196  3)  also  found  therapists  preferred 
to  work  with  "better"  patients,  i.e.,  those  less  sick  and  more  sensitive, 
intelligent  and  willing  to  talk  about  themselves  and  their  problems. 

Conditions  of  warmth  and  positive  regard  may  thus  not  reach  all 
applicants  for  therapy,  or  may  have  a  differential  effect,  inasmuch, 
as  sicker  people  seem  to  terminate  and  the  healthier  ones  get  treatment. 
Hiler  (1959)  in  looking  at  initial  complaints  found  terminators  showed 
more  acting  out  and  more  paranoid  and  schizoid  ideation;  remainers  tended 
toward  more  neurotic  complaints,  i.e.,  obsessive,  phobic,  depressed  and 
anxiety  symptoms.   Strickland  and  Crowne  (1963)  found  patients  high  in 
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need  for  approval  terminated  therapy  significantly  earlier  than  patients 
with  low  need  for  approval.   This  finding  is  congruent  with  Powell's 
(1964)  wherein  he  found  that  _Ss  who  felt  positively  tov;ard  the  E^  and 
looked  for  his  approval,  were  less  effectively  conditioned  in  verbal 
responses. 

From  these  studies,  the  question  arises  as  to  who  is  actually 
manipulating  therapeutic  conditons.   Truax,  et  al.  (1966a)  attempted 
to  demonstrate  that  the  therapist,  alone,  contributed  the  "f acilitative" 
traits.   They  were  forced  to  conclude  that  in  first  interviews  and 
screening  interviews,  the  patient,  as  well  as  the  therapist,  may  influence 
the  therapist's  non-possessive  warmth.   Moos  and  Clemes  (1967)  found 
that  therapist  reinforcements  were  not  correlated  significantly  with 
any  patient  variables,  while  the  patient's  reinforcement  vzas  correlated 
positively  with  therapist  feeling  expression  and  negatively  with 
therapist  action.   They  demonstrated  an  initial  influence  takes  place 
as  the  patient  and  therapist  interact  and  the  techniques  of  the  therapist 
apparently  are  determined  by  both  the  situation  and  the  patient  with 
whom  he  is  interacting.   A  particular  patient  to  whom  the  therapist 
was  talking  had  as  much  to  do  with  how  much  the  therapist  talked  as 
did  his  general  trait  of  talkativeness.   The  patient  emerged  as  the 
major  determinant  of  therapist  technique,  while  the  patient  was  more 
consistent  from  therapist  to  therapist.   Truax,  et  al.  (1966b)  found  that 
with  neurotic  patients,  Truax's  scales  revealed  no  relation  to  outcome 
and  to  therapist's  warmth.   Heller,  Myers  and  Kline  (1953)  studied  the 
effects  upon  therapists  of  "patients"  who  V7ere  friendly,  as  opposed  to 
"patients"  who  were  hostile.   They   did  this  by  using  actors  to  simulate 
patients  for  unsuspecting  therapists.   They  found  dominant  client  behavior 
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evoked  more  dependence  in  the  interviewer  than  did  dependent  client 
behavior.   They  also  found  that  therapists  responded  in  a  more  friendly 
way  to  friendly  "patients"  and  in  a  more  hostile  way  to  hostile  "patients." 

Heller,  Myers  and  Kline's  study  is  similar  to  that  of  Friel,  et 
al.  (1968).   These  researchers  had  four  standard  clients  explore  real 
problems  at  different  levels  of  self-exploration  with  different  therapists. 
It  was  found  that  the  standard  clients  successfully  manipulated  their 
self-exploration.   VJhen  clients  were  low  disclosers,  therapists  offered 
significantly  lower  levels  of  facilitative  conditions  of  empathy, 
regard,  genuineness,  etc.  than  when  clients  were  involved  in  high  self- 
exploration.   This  suggests  that  the  level  of  conditions  offered  by  the 
helper  may  be  a  function  of  the  degree  to  which  the  client  explores 
himself  and  that  it  is  not  the  therapist  who  determines  the  level  of 
conditions  he  offers',  but  the  patient. 

In  another  study  by  Holder,  Carkhuff  and  Berenson  (1967),  six 
female  students  were  offered  counseling.   The  hour  vias  divided  into 
thirds:  in  the  middle  third,  the  counselor  lowered  facilitative  con- 
ditions.  With  each  client,  the  difference  in  offered  conditions  (empathy, 
respect,  genuineness  and  concretiness)  between  the  first  and  third 
period  and  the  second  was  significant.   For  high  functioning  clients, 
however,  there  was  no  difference  in  level  of  self-explorations  between 
the  middle  and  the  other  two  periods  and  they  continued  to  function  at 
higher  levels  than  did  the  low-functioning  client  group.   For  the  low 
functioning  client  group,  the  difference  between  periods  was  significant. 
It  appeared  that  high  level  clients  can  make  good  use  of  a  counselor 
despite  low  levels  of  counselor  functioning,  and  it  is  only  low  level 
clients  v7ho  require  high  facilitative  conditions. 
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Thus,  it  appears  that  lovingness  and  self-disclosure  are  not 
simple  factors  taking  the  form  of  a  linear  relationship.   If  the 
therapist  demonstrates  too  much  lovingness  and  empathy  too  early,  or 
decreases  anxiety  too  much,  the  patient  becomes  too;  comfortable  and  may 
terminate  therapy.   Truax  and  Carkhuff  (1963)  found  that  when  the  therapist 
is  deeply  empathic  during  the  first  interview,  the  patient  tended  to 
discontinue  treatment.   They  suggested  a  relationship  needs  to  be 
formed,  particularly  with  chronic  schizophrenics,  before  a  deeply 
empathic  response  is  given,  otherwise  the  patient  niay  be  frightened 
off.   Their  findings  suggest  the  need  for  stress  on  "timing  of  responses." 
Similarly,  Cartwright  and  Lerner  (1963)  found  that  only  the  therapist's 
final,  not  his  initial,  level  of  empathy  with  the  patient  was  related 
to  improvement  in  therapy.   The  initial  level  of  therapist  empathic 
understanding  is  perhaps  not  so  crucial  and  indeed  may  have  negative 
impact  if  too  high,  as  the  overall  and  especially  the  final  level  of 
understanding. 

In  verbal  conditioning  studies,  it  has  been  shoT.?n  that  verbal 
reinforcement  in  therapy  is  a  secondary  phenomenon  dependent  on  the 
relationship  between  patient  and  therapist.   Patients  modify  their 
verbal  behavior  in  order  to  gain  approval  of  the  therapist.,  only  to 
the  extent  that  the  relationship  means  something  to  them.   Reinforce- 
ment has  real  informational  properties,  but  does  not  seem  to  he  the 
root  of  the  process.   Once  given  a  relationship,  different  kinds  of 
reinforcement  might  have  special  advantage. 

This  may  help  to  explain  Waskow's  C1963)  finding  that  the  more 
judgmental  a  counselor  was,  the  more  the  client  tended  to  discuss  and 
express  his  feelings.   Snyder  (1961),  on  the  other  hand,  found  that 
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therapists  who  moralize,  who  are  disinterested,  or  who  act  superior 
are  less  successful.   Grigg  (1961) , using  a  questionnaire  technique, 
assessed  the  feelings  of  2A9  clients  as  to  their  perceived  benefits  from 
a  counseling  relationship.   He  found  no  relation  between  client's 
assessment  of  progress  and  the  level  of  experience,  or  "techniques" 
of  the  therapist.   The  data  indicated  clients  felt  the  inexperienced 
therapist  was  more  likely  to  give  advice,  be  active  and  be  interpretative, 
but  this  made  no  difference  in  outcome.   Grigg  suggested  that  perhaps 
the  superficial  aspects  of  the  degree  of  interpretiveness  and  advice- 
giving  was  simply  not  crucial  to  success. 

Truax  and  Carkhuff  (1964)  investigated  characteristics  of  group 
therapy  and  found  that  the  therapist  brought  to  the  situation  two 
separate  and  independent  personal,  or  attitudinal,  characteristics: 
an  accurate  and  warm  understanding  of  the  patient  and  an  honest  open- 
ness to  experiencing.   They  also  found  a  third  important  factor — self- 
congruence — had  essentially  a  nonlinear  relation  to  success  criterion, 
whereas  lack  of  genuineness  or  self-congruence  on  the  part  of  the  thera- 
pist indeed  seemed  to  clearly  inhibit  self-exploration.   Beyond  a 
minimal  critical  level,  additional  degrees  of  genuineness  or  self- 
congruence  of  the  therapist  did  not  increase  patient  functioning. 
This  suggested  that  the  primary  concern  should  be  with  conscious  or 
unconscious  facades  and  "role-playing"  the  part  of  the  therapist.   Thus, 
one  person  can  be  highly  congruent,  or  sincere,  and  reveal  nothing  of 
his  personal  life,  while  another  can  reveal  intimate  material  (the 
pathological  discloser)  in  such  a  way  that  it  has  a  negative,  or  no, 
effect.   The  terms  "transparency",  or  "authenticity"  may  apply  only 
when  the  person  is  both  congruent  and  highly  revealing. 
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That  such  patterns  reflect  the  life-style  of  the  therapist 

and  cannot  be  turned  on  and  off  is  suggested  by  Bugental  in  his 

discussion  of  pseudo-maturity  patterns  in  the  therapist.   He  believes 

that  "enacted  openness"  is  a  form  of  therapist  exhibitionism,  or  acting 

out  as  a  substitute  for  genuine  presence.   Its  purpose  is  to  allay 

the  therapist's  fears  about  his  own  secretiveness.   Such  fears  arise 

from  the  fact  that: 

he  (the  therapist)  is  able  to  be  giving  only  in 
his  in-office  life  while  his  extra-office  life 
is  characterized  by  great  loneliness  and  isolation. 
He  is  tremendously  warm  and  giving  in  relation 
to  his  patient  while  he  is  distant,  awkward 
and  ungiving  in  relation  with  his  children,  his 
wife  and  colleagues  (Bugental,  1965,  p. 359). 

That  Bugental 's  suggestion  may  be  correct  is  illustrated  in  a  study 
by  Ellsworth  (1963)  wherein  the  consistency  of  counselor  feeling- 
verbalization  in  therapy  and  in  non-client  situations  was  measured. 
Ellsworth  found  that  there  existed, for  each  counselor,  a  high  degree 
of  consistency  from  social  to  therapeutic  situations  as  far  as  his 
behavior. 

Ideally,  the  therapist  could  provide  high  therapeutic  conditions 
for  all  his  patients.   However,  therapists  being  human,  leaves  the 
question  open  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  imperative  for  the  therapist 
to  express  only  positive  emotions.   What  should  occur  when  the  therapist 
is  genuinely  angry  or  bored  by  his  patient?   Should  he  refer  the 
person  elsewhere,  analyze  his  own  motives,  or  promote  open  discussion 
regarding  possible  reasons  for  his  dissatisfaction?  Rogers  (1958a),  in 
discussing  his  concept  of  therapist  congruence,  believes  it  does  not 
help  the  patient  to  act  as  something  the  therapist  is  not.   Haigh 
(1966)  believes  a  shift  from  identifying  unconditonal  positive  regard  as 
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an  "absolute"  feeling  to  identifying  it  as  a  reflection  of  commitment 
to  a  relationship  x<70uld  open  up  a  new  dimension  of  freedom  for  the 
therapist.   His  negative  feelings  toward  the  client  become  less  sub- 
ject to  restraint  and  may  even  be  valued  within  the  therapeutic  re- 
lationship.  Haigh  believes  many  responses  judged  anti-therapeutic, 
measured  against  a  standard  definition  of  positive  regard,  would  be 
potentially  facilitating  \<fhen  measured  against  the  standard  of  open- 
ness and  self-disclosure.   He  sees  it  as  the  dilemma  of  whether  to  strive 
for  honesty  or  decency  in  therapy. 

It  is  likely  that  some  sort  of  relationship  builds  up  in  every 
therapeutic  interaction,  although  the  way  it  emerges  probably  depends 
on  many  factors.   It  is  likely  the  relationship  comes  first:  if  the 
patient  relates  favorably  to  the  therapist,  then  the  therapist  can  use 
approval,  confrontation,  appropriate  anger,  etc.  to  encourage  the 
patient  to  express  all  sorts  of  feelings,  positive  and  negative.   If 
anything,  at  times  the  expression  of  negative  emotions  can  serve  as  an 
indication  of  the  solidness  of  the  relationship. 

An  example  of  this  is  a  study  by  French  (1941).   He  observed 
groups  of  strangers  and  groups  of  team  or  club  members  in  frustrating 
situations  in  wMch  the  group  attempted  to  solve  insoluble  problems. 
A  variety  of  measures  indicated  greater  expression  of  interpersonal 
aggression  within  the  organized,  than  with  the  stranger  groups,  without 
major  disruption  of  group  functioning.   Wright  (1943)  found  that  pairs 
of  children  who  were  strong  friends  expressed  more  aggression  toward 
the  E^,  than  did  pairs  of  weak  friends, when  they  were  subjected  to 
frustration.   Berkowitz  (1958)  suggested  that  liking  among  group  members 
has  the  effect  of  lowering  inhibitions  with  regard  to  aggressive  behavior. 
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It  might  appear  that  the  therapist, who  is  always  regarding  and 

loving,  suppresses  the  patient's  more  negative  emotions  and  acts  as  an 

inhibitory  model.   ^'Jho  can  express  anger,  or  frustration  at  someone  who 

is  always  "sweet  and  loving"  without  feeling  inappropriate?   This  effort 

on  therapists'  part  may  contribute  to  the  bind  patients'  faniilies  have 

placed  them  in,  and  from  which  they  need  to  learn  h.ow  to  extricate 

themselves.   Haigh  (1966)  states: 

However,  the  therapist's  disclosure  of   angry 
feelings  incurs  the  possible  danger  of  intimidating 
the  client.   The  therapist's  anger  may  be  inter- 
preted as  a  demand  that  the  client  change  his 
provocative  behavior.   In  this  case,  the  clijent 
may  be  caught  up  in  a  neurotic  bind  with  the 
therapist  functioning  as  a  neurotogemic  parent. 
...In  order  for  the  therapist's  anger-disclosure  not 
to  be  neurotogenic,  both  the  therapist  and  the 
client  have  to  be  able  to  differentiate  between 
the  therapist  expressing  feeling  and'  the  therapist 
insisting  that  the  client  change  to  protect  both 
from  the  therapist  having  such  a  feeling.   To  nake 
this  differentiation,  the  client  has  to  be  able  to 
deal  with  the  therapist's  anger  as  only  one  element 
in  a  total  field  and  not  as  the  exclusivelv  potent 
force  with  which  to  be  reckoned  in  the  determination 
of  one's  behavior.   Some  people  in  therapy  are  easily 
intimidated  by  the  therapist.   Perhaps  they  need  the 
protection  of  unconditional  positive  feeling.   I  know 
there  are  some  patients  with  whom  I  will  not  risk 
my  anger  and  I  rationalize  this  restriction  as  required 
by  the  patient's  fragility  (p. 61). 

All  of  us  are  taught  early  to  love  parents,  siblings,  spouse,  or 

child.   However,  those  close  to  us  inevitably  frustrate  us  at  times  and 

elicit  some  measure  of  anger.   There  also  exists  the  paradoxical  situation 

that  those  closest  to  us,  and  whom  vre  love  the  most,  are  also  the 

ones  who  can  elicit  the  most  anger  and  rage  in  us.   We  learn  that  anger 

causes  punishment  and  pain  and  is  therefore  dangeroois  and  immoral. 

l-Jhile  it  can  be  constructive,  it  is  usually  seen  as  destructive. 
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Nowhere  have  I  found  attempts  to  relate  anger  as  an  inducement  to 

self-disclosure,  despite  such  statements  as  Haigh's  (1966)  that: 

Acceptance  of  the  therapist's  angry  feelings,  as  a 
valued  part  of  the  therapeutic  relationship,  is 
probably  facilitating  for  the  intensification  of 
tenderness.   The  expression  of  tenderness  in  a 
relationship  from  which  anger  has  been  excluded  often 
verges  on  the  border  of  sentimentality.   I  have 
experienced  some  of  my  m.ost  intense  tender  feelings 
following  the  expression  of  rage  (p. 61). 

In  our  culture  we  quite  possibly  learn  not  to  be  "hot  blooded."   In 
this  area,  I  am  aware  of  a  cultural  factor  where  the  southern  woman 
is  always  supposed  to  be  a  "lady."  In  working  with  a  group  of  female 
alcoholics,  I  have  noticed  whenever  they  are  asked  to  express  anger 
with  crayons,  they  tend  to  draw  pretty  pictures  of  flowers  and  butter- 
flies.  Perhaps  as  "civilized"  people  we  learn  to  be  good  victims. 
Some  evidence  for  this  is  presented  in  a  study  of  group  therapy  by 
Sechrest  and  Barger  (1961).   In  looking  at  the  hostility  variable,  they 
found  the  patient  was  apt  to  feel  he  had  made  a  contribution  to  group 
therapy  sessions,  when  he  was  attacked  by  fellow  group  members.   However, 
when  he  had  expressed  a  good  deal  of  hostility  toward  others,  he  was 
apt  to  feel  his  problems  had  increased  somewhat.   Similarly,  Bach  (1967), 
in  a  study  of  marathon  post-encounter  attitudes,  found  the  dimension  of 
experience  seen  as  most  valuable  to  respondents  was  "aggression-conf ron- 
m." 

Bandura,  Lipsher  and  Miller  (1960)  believe  the  handling  of  hostility 
by  the  therapist  is  a  moral  code  issue.   They  found  attitudes  of 
therapists  about  handling  hostile  feelings  induced  approach  or  avoidance 
behavior  patterns  in  clients.   Most  therapists  avoided  hostility  directed 
toward  them,  even  when  their  training  told  them  it  was  "displaced 
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hostility,"  and  this  seemed  related  to  the  anxiety  of  the  therapist. 
Those  therapists  who  had  little  anxiety  about  their  own  hostility 
encouraged  the  expression  of  general  hostile  feelings.   When  the  therapist 
expressed  hostility,  the  patient  found  encouragement  to  do  likewise. 
Those  with  more  anxiety  avoided  hostile  themes.   All  of  the  therapists 
avoided  hostility  directed  toward  themselves.   Approach  reactions 
(reflection,  explanation,  approval,  etc.)  to  hostility  were  followed  by 
more  expressions  of  that  feeling,  but  avoidance  reactions  (ignoring, 
topical  transitions,  etc.)  led  to  fewer  hostile  statements. 

One  view  of  therapy  is  to  help  the  person  become  aware  of  and  open 
to  experiencing  a  variety  of  emotions  without  becoming  incapacitated. 
Maslow  C1965)  points  out  that  just  as  pride  can  be  a  sick  thing,  so 
can  lack  of  pride  (masochism)  .   Humans  must  be  able  both  to  affirm 
themselves  (to  be  stubborn,  stiff-necked,  vigilant,  alert,  dominant, 
aggressive,  self-confident)  and  also  to  trust,  to  relax,  to  be  receptive 
and  Taoistic,  to  let  things  happen  without  interfering,  to  be  humble 
and  surrender.  Many  do  not  know  that  both  in  their  proper  sequence 
are  necessary  for  creativeness ,  for  good  thinking  and  theorizing,  for 
interpersonal  relations  and  sex.   For  example,  feiaales  must  be  extra 
good  at  trusting  and  yielding,  and  males  at  asserting  and  affirming, 
but  they  must  be  able  to  do  both. 

Love  is  a  two-way  reciprocal  process.   It  is  primarily  active, 

rather  than  passive.   Bugental,  for  instance,  states  about  tlierapy: 

Genuine  presence,  encounter,  and  engagement  is 
seldom  expressed  through  continual  and  unilateral 
giving  by  the  therapist.   The  therapist  who 
genuinely  engages  the  patient  demands  a  bilateral 
exchange,  not  on  a  "bargaining  basis"  but  on  the 
basis  of  mutual  respect,  a  demand  which  the  therapist 
who  is  acting  out  in  his  giving  cauld  not  afford  to 
risk  (1965,  p. 369). 
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In  therapy,  it  is  not  just  the  giving  of  love  that  is  important,  but 

what  the  other  does  with  it.   It  must  have  some  meaning  for  him.   The 

patient  and  therapist  basically  need  to  like  one  another,  but  if  this 

is  not  offered  immediately,  it  is  not  detrimental.  Gendlin  (195A)  puts 

it  thus : 

Personality  change  in  us  is  not  a  result  of  our 
perceiving  another's  positive  appraisals  of  us  or 
attitudes  toward  us.   It  is  true  that  rejecting 
attitudes  toward  us  are  unlikely  to  carry  forward 
our  implicit  meanings.   However,  that  is  not  because 
of  the  negative  appraisal  as  such,  but  because  rejection 
usually  ignores  the  implicit  meanings  of  my  feelings. 
To  reject  is  to  turn  away  or  push  away.   In  contrast 
someone's  "unconditional  positive  regard"  toward  us 
is  not  only  an  appraisal  or  attitude.   They  respond 
and  carry  for^'/ard  the  concretely  ongoing  process 
with  their  responses  ... (p. 135) . 

Gendlin  believes  Rogers'  (1959b)  view  that  personality  change 

depends  on  the  client's  perceptions  of  the  therapist's  positive  attitudes 

needs  to  be  reformulated.   He  states: 

The  client  may  perceive  the  therapist's  attitudes 
correctly  or  he  may  not.   He  may  be  convinced  the 
therapist  dislikes  him  and  cannot  possibly  understand. 
It  is  not  these  perceptions,  but  the  manner  of 
process  which  is  actually  occurring  that  determines 
change.   Change  is  the  difference  made  by  your 
response  in  carrying  forward  my  concrete  experiencing 
(p. 136). 

That  the  expression  of  only  positive  emotions  in  relation  to  self- 
disclosure  is  detrimental , and  a  distortion  of  everyday  realities,  is 
further  documented  by  Bugental  (1965)  who  believes: 

To  present  the  patient  with  a  world  different 
from  the  world  of  contingency,  choice,  tragedy  is  a 
disservice.   To  present  him  with  what  seems  to  be 
a  world  of  certainties,  hinged  on  me,  the  person, 
is  a  malignant  symbiosis.   If  I  am  committed  to 
a  course  of  unstinted  giving,  I  will  be  called  on 
to  give  more  and  more  till  my  o^nTI  limits  are 
severely  threatened.   This  is  not  true  therapy, 
but  folie  a  deux  (p. 363). 
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O'Connell  C1969)  agrees  vjith  Bugental  about  not  indulging  th.e 

person  on  the  level  of  his  pathology,  because  it  encourages  him  to 

remain  stuck  at  this  level,  without  ever  focusing  on  a  more  basic 

confrontation  with  himself.   He  states: 

I  have  also  learned  that,  for  me  at  least, 

the  fitting  response  is  honest  and  loving 

anger,  since  in  that  anger  there  is  intimate 

involvement  and  a  call  to  the  person.   There 

is  then  the  possibility  of  an  encounter  with  what 

is  occurring  and  "living  it  out"  in  the  here 

and  now  Cp- 251) . 

It  appears  that  we  must  return  to  the  basic  dilemma  and  encourage 

research  on  the  basic,  more  negative  emotions  also  associated  with 

self-disclosure.   UTiile  it  is  probably  effective  for  a  person  to  be 

honest  at  one  level  of  disclosures  and  decent  at  another,  this  may  not 

always  hold  true.   He  may  be  quite  indecently  honest  in  the  expression 

of  his  feelings,  so  long  as  he  remains  honestly  decent  in  his  commitment 

to  stick  with  the  relationship  (Haigh,  1966). 

Status  Characteristics  Related  to  Self-Disclosure 

Frequently  an  individual  enters  a  social  interaction  with  an 
identity  already  established  for  him.   This  identity  encompasses  his 
position  or  status  within  the  social  structure,  applicable  to  the  given 
situation.   From  sociology  and  social  psychology,  we  further  learn 
that  accompanying  each  specific  status,  whether  ascribed  to  or  achieved 
by  the  individual,  there  are  norms  laying  down  formal  rights  and 
obligations  in  connection  with  that  position.   These  norms  serve  the 
function  of  supplying  guidelines  for  the  individual's  behavior.   In  the 
course  of  life,  each  person  tends  to  develop  the  skills,  behavior  and 
values  that  a  given  status-role  seems  to  demand. 
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VJhile  many  norms  are  expressed  independently  of  particular  status 
positions  and  situations,  e.g.,  the  exhortation  to  be  honest,  they  must, 
when  applied  to  behavior,  vary  according  to  the  status  of  the  actor 
and  the  situation  he  is  in.   For  instance,  the  norm  "Thou  shall  not 
tell  a  lie,  but  rather  speak  truthfully  on  any  and  all  occasions" 
is  an  impossible  ideal.   Many  times,  persons  do  not  wish  to  hear  the 
truth,  particularly  about  the  self,  and  will  penalize  the  person  who 
tells  it  to  them.   Thus,  all  norms,  no  matter  how  expressed,  are  rela- 
tive to  particular  situations.  T\Tiich  norm  applies  in  a  given  case 
depends  upon  the  relationship  between  the  statuses  of  the  interacting 
persons.   That  there  are  norms  governing  self-disclosure  among  individuals 
of  varying  statuses  is  suggested  by  Rivenbark's  (1965)  study.   His  data 
on  college  students'  differential  self-disclosure  to  varying  target 
persons  suggests  the  operation  of  such  norms,  e.g.,  one  norm  applied 
to  disclosure  to  a  minister,  another  to  anonjTnous  questionnaires,  and 
still  another  norm  of  non-disclosure  to  a  psychologist. 

The  importance  of  considering  status  characteristics  as  they  affect 
human  interactions  was  illustrated  in  the  previous  section.   It  was 
pointed  out  that  therapists  are  likely  to  show  less  warmth  and  accurate, 
empathic  understanding  to  patients  vjho  were  less  likeable  to  them 
because  of  age,  socioeconomic  background,  religious  preference,  or  even 
type  of  emotional  disturbance.   The  literature  suggests  a  relationship 
exists  between  a  patient's  social  class  status  and  whether  or  not  he 
is  accepted  for  traditional  "verbal"  psychotherapy.   This  was  brought 
out  in  the  monumental  study  conducted  by  Hollingshead  and  Redlich 
(1958) ,   They  found  that  social  class  influenced  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  mental  illness  in  New  Haven.   They  also  discovered  that 
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therapists  from  the  upper  middle  classes  Ql   and  II)  disliked  patients 
from  lower  socioeconomic  groups  (classes  IV  and  V) .   The  therapists  were 
puzzled  and  upset  by  the  mores  of  class  V  patients,  by  their  behavior  and 
by  their  crude  language.   As  a  group,  they  were  irritated  by  these 
patients'  inability  to  think  in  their  terms.   The  therapists  complained 
about  the  dullness  and  stupidity  of  these  patients  and  particularly 
their  apathetic  dependency.   Hollingshead  and  Redlich  concluded  that 
the  therapists  and  lower  class  patients  were  worlds  apart  socially 
and  most  could  not  conceive  of  the  possibility  of  friendship  between 
them, 

l-Jhile  the  class  differential  is  often  explained  by  saying  the  lower 
class  person  is  in  some  way  unsuitable  for  psychotherapy,  there  is 
growing  evidence  that  many  clinicians'  diagnostic  and  treatment 
activities  with  lower  class  patients  may  be  influenced  as  much,  if 
not  more,  by  attitudes  and  biases  which  reflect  a  middle  class  orientation 
as  by  objective  empirical  criteria  (Gursslin,  Hunt  and  Roach,  1960; 
Haase,  1964;  Kaplan,  Kurtz  and  Clements,  1968).   If  mental  health 
professionals  prefer  neurotics,  who  on  a  demographic  basis  are  also 
predominantly  middle  class,  then  social  class  bias  enters  as  an  un- 
observed factor.   Haase's  (1964)  study  demonstrated  that  the  norms 
of  many  mental  health  workers  produced  judgments  prejudicial  to  lower 
class  patients.   He  found  that  given  the  same  profiles,  middle  class 
patients  were  judged  neurotic  by  workers,  whereas  lower  class  individuals 
were  judged  psychotic. 

Although  the  influence  of  status  has  been  widely  studied  in  other 
areas  of  psychology  and  sociology,  research  relating  status  characteris- 
tics to  self-disclosure  is  only  minimal.   That  which  does  exist  presents 
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status  characteristics  in  a  rather  straightforward,  descriptive  manner, 
i.e.  males  disclose  less  than  females,  the  patterning  of  disclosure  to 
various  targets  changes  with  increasing  age,  whites  disclose  more  than 
blacks,  lower  class  individuals  disclose  less  than  middle  class 
individuals,  etc. 

As  illustrated  in  Table  7,  some  of  these  status  patterns  have  been 
investigated  over  and  over  again  and  work  in  this  area  now  appears  to 
be  at  a  standstill.   Unfortunately,  the  studies  conducted  thus  far 
tend  to  obscure  the  possibly  more  complex  interaction  between  status, 
self-disclosure  and  other  characteristics  of  human  relationships. 
Many  aspects  of  status  have  been  left  virtually  untouched  and  we  need 
studies  investigating  the  interaction  between  more  experimentally  con- 
trolled variables.   For  instance,  in  communication  between  two  people, 
we  need  to  consider  the  interaction  of  their  status  characteristics  x 
situation  and  also  to  question  how  status  characteristics  play  a  develop- 
mental role  in  the  tendency  toward  "openness"  in  relationships.   This 
is  especially  true  in  the  area  of  self-disclosure,  personality  and 
mental  health,  and  self-actualization.   It  would  seem  that  results  of 
self-disclosure  studies  on  status  characteristics  tend  to  follow  the 
same  pattern  as  studies  describing  the  Good  Therapy  Prospect  and  tend 
to  demonstrate  the  pervasive  influence  of  socioeconomic  and  cultural 
factors. 

There  is  no  psychotherapy  research  on  self-disclosure  where  the 
therapist  comes  from  a  background  similar  to  class  IV  and  V  patients 
and  "speaks  their  language."   Considering  the  extensive  investigation 
and  documentation  of  examiner  bias  (Rosenthal,  1963,  1964)  and  the 
obvious  importance  of  the  relationship  between  therapist  and  patient 
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TABLE  7 


RESEARCH  ON  SELF-DISCLOSURE  AND  STATUS  CHARACTERISTICS 


Author 


Results 


AGE 


Jourard 
(1961  a) 


Studied  1020  individuals  between  the  ages  of  17  and  55 
with  respect  to  their  self-disclosuxe  to  mother,  father, 
opposite-  and  same-sex  friend,   f^ourad  a  trend  for  self- 
disclosure  to  mother  and  father  decxeased  and  disclosure 
to  opposite  sex  friend,  who  became  spouse,  increased 
and  self-disclosure  to  same-sex  friend  remained  constant 
to  around  25  years  and  then  gradually  dropped  off. 
Disclosure  to  opposite-sex  friend,  or  spouse,  vras  reduced 
in  the  over  45  age  group.  Older  persADns  tended  to  become 
more  isolated  and  less  well  known  by  otherB. 


Skypeck 
(1967) 


Found  that  in  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  12, 
age  was  positively  correlated  with  mrean   given  self- 
disclosure,  and  mean  received  disclosure.   Three  age 
clusters  (6-7-8,  9-10,  and  11-12)  differed  significantly 
on  given  self-disclosure.   Four  age  clusters  (6,  7-8-9, 
10-11,  12)  differed  significantly  oaa  self-disclosure 
received) . 


SEX 


Armstrong      Ir^vestigated  differences  in  use  of  friends  as  a  therapeutic 
(1969)         agent  between  S^  who  sought  counseling  and  those  who  did 

not.   Found  that  females  formed  more  Intimate  friendships 
than  males  but  noted  no  group  differences  with  respect 
to  the  quality  of  the  friend  relationship,  or  tlie  use 
of  friends  therapeutically. 


Dymond 
(1949) 


In  a  test-retest  (6  weeks  later)  of  a  6-item  scale 
measuring  empathic  ability,  found  that   although  female 
_S^s  in  general  did  not  have  an  initiaCl  advantage,  they 
learned  to  understand  and  communicate  with  other  group 
members  better  than  did  the  males. 


Friedman       Measured  self-disclosure  in  an  experimental  situation 
(1968)         consisting  of  varying  degrees  of  E^  eye  contact  -with  S^s, 
Both  sexes  disclosed  similarly  to  a  tape  recorder.   In 
two  other  conditions  (E  present,  no  eye  contact  and  E^ 
present  with  eye  contact) ,  he  found  a  sex  difference. 
Men  talked  longer  when  the  male  E^  wa.s  present  but  not 
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Author 


TABLE  7 — Continued 


Results 


looking  in  their  eyes  and  longer  still  when  E^  was  looking 
in  their  eyes.   Women  cut  their  disclosure  time  by  50% 
when  the  male  E_ was  present.   In  the  latter  two  conditions, 
men  talked  longer  than  vromen  and  women  also  declined 
more  on  medium  and  high  intimacy  value  topics  than  did 
men. 


Hines  & 
Woodyard 
(no  date) 


Found  female  ^s  disclosed  more  accurately  and  less 
inaccurately  than  males. 


Hood  & 

Back 

(1971) 


Jourard    / 
(1961a)   \^/ 


Investigated  the  hypothesis  that  _^s  who  volunteer  for 
experiments  initially  are  higher  disclosers  and  have  a 
greater  number  of  past  attempts  at  achieving  catharsis 
(self-disclosure)  than  non-volunteers.   Three  topic 
areas  (xvzork-studies,  personality,  body)  were  studied  with 
each  area  containing  10  disclosure  questions  and  dis- 
closure to  three  targets  (roomate,  college  professors 
best  liked  and  parent  of  same  sex)  measured.   Found  a 
sex  difference  in  volunteering.   For  females,  the  largest 
number  volunteered  for  only  some  of  the  experiments 
presented.   Males  tended  to  operate  on  an  all  or  none 
volunteering  principle.   In  other  words,  females  tended 
to  be  more  selective  of  the  experiments  they  would 
participate  in.   For  males,  volunteers  exhibited  greater 
past  self-disclosure  scores  than  non-volunteers.   In 
females,  the  pattern  was  not  consistent.   Those  who 
volunteered  for  only  some  of  the  experiments  consistently 
had  lower  past  self-disclosure  scores  than  those  who 
either  volunteered  for  all  experiments  or  volunteered  for 
none  of  them..   Thus  self-disclosure  was  related  to 
volunteering  for  men,  but  not  for  females.   A  sub- 
analysis  was  conducted  comparing  the  females  who  volunteer- 
ed for  some,  but  not  other  experiments  by  comparing 
the  types  of  experiments  to  increase  the  salience 
aspect  of  disclosure,  i.e.  control  by  E^  vs.  a  self- 
revelation  experiment.   The  difference  for  control  by 
_E  was  significant  suggesting  volunteering  and  past  self- 
disclosure  are  related  for  females  if  the  salience 
aspect  of  disclosure  is  increased. 

As  to  sheer  amount  of  self-disclosure  (total  sum  of 
disclosure  across  A  targets) ,  found  that  unmarried  college 
females  disclosed  more  to  mother,  father,  opposite  and 
same  sex  friend  than  did  males.   They  also  were  more 
expressive. 
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TABLE  7 — Continued 


Author 


Results 


Jourard  & 

Lasakow 

(1958) 


Pedersen  & 

Breglio 

a968b) 


Found  that  both  negro  and  xdiite  females  exhibited 
greater  self-disclosure  than  males.   Females  disclosed 
the  most  to  the  mother  and  next  to  a  female  friend. 
Males  disclosed  equally  to  parents  and  their  closest 
male  friend,  and  less  to  a  female  friend.   The  father 
was  told  little  by  his  children. 

Found  females  disclose  more  than  males  about  all  topics 
except  money. 


Plog 
(1963) 


Found  no  sex  differences  in  disclosure  for  either 
American  or  German  college  students. 


Rivenbark 
(1966) 


Shapiro,  J.G. 
McCarroll 
&  Fine 
(1967) 


Measuring  adolescent  disclosure  to  best  male  and  female 
friend  out  of  all  acquaintances,  found  that  females 
disclosed  more  than  males.   A  sex  difference  was  not 
noted  when  _?s  had  to  choose  the  best  friend  from  school 
classmates  only,  rather  than  from  all  friends.   The 
sex  difference  increased  as  age  increased  for  disclosure 
to  parents. 

Found  that  college  students  saw  women  as  receiving  more 
disclosure  than  males,  but  not  giving  more. 


Skypeck 
(1967) 


Found  that  for  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  12, 
no  sex  differences  occurred  in  self -disclosure  given  or 
received. 


EDUCATION-VOCATION 


Button 
(1963) 


Found  self-disclosure  exhibited  a  low,  but  significant 
correlation  with  ACT  English  scores  and  language  aptitude 
scores.   A  low,  positive,  significant  correlation  X\'as 
found  between  self-disclosure  and  the  academic  interest 
areas  of  sociology,  psychology,  education,  English, 
journalism  and  speech.   Low,  negative,  significant 
correlations  were  found  betv7een  disclosure  and  interest 
in  engineering  and  architecture,  chemistry  and  physics, 
mathematics,  geology  and  geography. 
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TABLE  7 — Continued 


Author 


Results 


Jourard 
(1958) 


Found  married  college  males  disclosed  more  to  their 

wives  than  married  policemen.   This,  however,  may  have 

been  a  function  of  the  length  of  time  married  rather 
than  vocation. 


Jourard 
(1961e) 


Jourard 
&  Shain 
(1968) 


Mayo 
(1968) 

South 
(1962) 


Found  disclosure  was  positively  related  to  grades  in 
nursing  school  and  the  ability  to  establish  close, 
communicating  relations  with  patients. 

Found  that  nurse's  ranking  was  positively  correlated 
with  the  amount  of  total  disclosure.   The  higher  the 
rank,  the  greater  the  total  disclosure.   Total  disclosure 
was  positively  related  with  achievement  as  determined 
by  nurses  ranks.   Disclosure  to  targets  was  predictive 
of  grades  in  nursing  courses,  but  not  in  other  courses. 

Higher  IQ  was  correlated  with  higher  self-disclosure. 


Found  no  significant  correlation  between  self-disclosure 
and  a  nurse-patient  relationship  instrument,  a  measure 
indicative  of  supportive  emotional  care. 


SOCIOECONOMIC  STATUS 


Jourard 
(1961a) 

Komarovsky 
(1959) 


Mayer 
(1967) 


Found  that  lower  class  persons  of  both  sexes  showed 
less  disclosure  than  middle  class  persons. 

Found  that  the  lower  class  spouse  differed  in  self- 
disclosure  from  the  middle  class  spouse.   Lower  class 
husbands  disclosed  the  most  to  a  tavern  buddy,  not  their 
wives.   Lower  class  wives  disclosed  the  most  to  mother 
and  to  other  wives,  and  less  to  the  husband.   Middle  class 
spouses  disclosed  the  most  to  each  other. 

Middle  class  wives  disclosed  more  than  lower  class  wives 
and  exhibited  a  different  pattern  regarding  targets 
selected. 


Mayo 
(1968) 


Found  that  self-disclosure  was  negatively  correlated  with 
social  class.   This  was  not  significant,  but  in  the 
expected  direction. 
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TABLE  7 — Continued 


Author 


Results 


ETHNICITY 


Jourard 
(1958) 

Jourard  & 

Lasakow 

(1958) 


Found  whites  disclosed  more  than  blacks, 


\\Tiites  disclosed  more  than  Negroes;  Negroes  and  whites 
disclosed  more  to  mother  (Negroes  disclosed  little  to  any 
target  other  than  mother) .   Negroes  disclosed  little  to 
father. 


RELIGION 


Cooke         Found  a  significant  correlation  between  disclosure  to 
(1962)         parents  and  religious  behavior  of  single,  Protestant 
male  undergraduates. 

Jourard        Jewish  males  exhibited  higher  total  disclosure  than 
(1961b)        males  of  other  denominations,  none  of  whom  differed 

from  each  other.   Baptist,  Methodist,  Catholic  and  Jewish 
females  did  not  differe  in  disclosure  patterns. 

Levinger       VJhite  Protestant  couples  and  Orthodox  Jewish  couples 
(1964)         exhibited  the  highest  marital  communication  and  self- 
disclosure.   Catholic  and  Negro  Protestant  couples  reported 
the  lowest  disclosure.   Reform  Je^'Tish  couples  were  in 
the  middle.   No  differences  in  the  amount  of  communication 
were  found  for  6  Negro  and  6  white  couples  matched  for 
occupation,  income  and  length  of  marriage. 

NATIONALITY 

Found  that  American  girls  were  higher  disclosers  than 
British  girls.   Both  nationalities  agreed  on  the  relative 
discloseability  of  respective  items  to  each  target. 

Found  that  m.ale  and  female  American  students  differed  from 
Puerto  Rican  students  in  self-disclosure  patterns. 
They  disclosed  more  to  parents  and  closest  friends  of 
each  sex.   The  nationalities  were  alike  with  reference 
to  their  opinion  as  to  which  topics  of  personal  data 
could  readily  and  less  readily  be  disclosed. 

Melikian       Found  that  students  in  9  countries  and  2  major  religions  in 
(1962)         the  Middle  East  showed  no  differences  in  disclosure  to 
target  persons  or  the  aspects  of  the  self  disclosed. 


Jourard 
(1961d) 


Jourard 
&  Devin 
(1962) 
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TABLE  7 — Continued 


Author 


Results 


Significant  differences  occurred  between  different  target 
persons  for  all  S^s  and  between  aspects  of  disclosure; 
6  aspects  of  disclosure  formed  two  clusters  (high  and 
low)  similar  to  Jourard's.   The  probability  that  the 
extent  of  disclosure  to  each  target  was  culturally 
determined  was  also  indicated. 


Plog 
(1963) 


Willerman 
(1962) 


Found  that  German  college  students  were  less  \<riliing  to 
disclose  than  American  students.   Within  each  culture, 
no  significant  sex  differences  were  noted.   However, 
American  men  were  more  variable  than  German  men,  and 
German  women  v/ere  more  variable  than  American  vjomen  in 
their  self-disclosure  patterns. 

Had  American  and  English  male  and  female  college  students 
fill  out  lists  of  10  things  about  the  self  they  would 
avoid  revealing  and  10  things  about  the  self  they 
liked  revealing.   Americans  claimed  to  confide  a  great 
deal  to  a  same-sex  friend  and  more  than  did  the  English. 
American  males  concealed  "smoking,  drinking  and 
swearing"  more  than  the  English.   More  English  males 
concealed  the  categories  of  athletic  inabilities  and 
sexual  inexperience.   More  females  than  males  concealed 
unhappiness  and  personal  problems.   American  students 
concealed  sexual  relations  short  of  intercourse,  interest 
in  sex,  poor  grades  and  academic  ability,  dislike  of 
smoking  and  drinking  and  smoking,  drinking  and  swearing 
more  than  the  English. 


in  the  treatment  process,  it  is  surprising  that  no  researcher  has 
studied  the  attitudes  practitioners  have  toward  patients  of  different 
classes  and  related  this  to  levels  of  therapist  and  patient  disclosure. 

In  furthering  new  investigations  of  status  characteristics,  we 
also  need  to  consider  the  status  of  E^  in  relation  to  the  status  of 
Ss  during  the  administration  of  questionnaires  and  to  remember  that  the 
status  measured  is  actually  the  sum  total  of  the  individual's  specific 
statuses  and  roles,  qualified  by  the  context  in  which  he  finds  himself. 
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There  are  also  no  investigations  of  v^at  normative  rules  regarding  self- 
disclosure  may  be  assumed  by  individuals  of  varying  statuses  and  work 
on  this  would  be  of  heuristic  value. 

Phenomenological  Evaluations,  Interpreting  New 
Experience  and  Self-Disclosure 

In  previous  sections  dealing  with  personality  characteristics,  mental 
health,  reciprocity  and  the  affective  quality  of  relationships,  it  was 
learned  that  the  individual's  self-feelings  seemed  related  to  the 
level  of  self-disclosure  he  achieved.   This  may  occur  because  the  self 
provides  the  focal  point  for  interpreting  new  experiences  and  for 
evaluating  situations.   The  self  provides  a  central  and  constant  reference 
point  in  a  world  of  changing  experience,  and  new  experiences  are  in- 
terpreted with  reference  to  their  meanings  and  significance  to  this  self. 
For  instance,  Rogers'  (1951)  believes  that  new  experiences  are  screened 
and  either  incorporated  in  the  self-system,  ignored,  or  distorted.   As 
a  consequence  of  this,  each  individual  perceives  events  in  a  somewhat 
personal  way. 

The  idea  of  unique  perceptions  is  applied  in  therapy  by  efforts  to 

understand  "irrational"  behavior  by  looking  at  the  world  through  the 

other  person's  eyes.   Combs  and  Snygg  (1959)  state: 

^-Jhen  we  look  at  other  people  from  an  external, 
objective  point  of  view,  their  behavior  may 
seem  irrational  because  we  do  not  experience 
things  as  they  do.   Even  our  own  behavior  may, 
in  retrospect,  seem  to  have  been  silly  or  in- 
effective.  But  at  the  instant  of  behaving,  each 
person's  actions  seem  to  him  to  be  the  best  and 
most  effective  acts  he  can  perform  under  the 
circumstances  (p.  17). 

Outside  of  therapy,  the  fact  that  we  all  do  not  perceive  events  in 

exactly  the  same  way  has  led  many  researchers  do\^m  the  path  of  studying 
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the  naive  psychology  of  the  individual  perceiver  and  toward  a  growing 
concern  with  phenomenological  analysis.   Such  questions  are  asked  as 
"How  do  individuals  use  the  behavior  of  others  to  infer  the  probable 
existence  of  more  enduring  personal  characteristics?"  or  "IiJhat  are  the 
bases  for  social  evaluations  that  in  turn  color  impressions  one  forms 
of  another?   What  information  is  ignored  and  what  information  is  made 
central  in  the  formation  of  impressions?"   The  individual's  view  of 
situations  and  the  assumptions  he  makes  about  others  appear  to  be  vital 
aspects  of  the  disclosure  process.   For  effective  social  and  personal 
functioning,  the  individual  must  be  able  to  perceive  subtleties  and 
nuances  in  the  behavior  of  others  and  to  anticipate  possible  reactions 
to  his  decisions  to  disclose.   The  very  quality  of  the  interpersonal 
relationships  he  forms  may  hinge  on  tKe  correctness  of  his  perceptions 
of  others,  and  also'  how  he  evaluates  their  disclosures  to  him. 

The  need  for  further  research  dealing  with  phenomenological  aspects 
of  the  disclosure  process  seems  closely  related  to  the  problem  of 
developing  an  adequate  self-disclosure  methodology.   It  will  be  pointed 
out  in  a  forthcoming  section  that,  in  many  instances,  questionnaires 
do  not  accurately  predict  on-going,  self-disclosing  behavior.   This  may 
be  attributable  to  several  factors,  i.e.,  either  to  response  sets  acting 
at  the  time  of  questionnaire  administrations,  or  to  changes  in  the 
phenomenological  evaluation  of  the  experimental  situation  by  _Ss. 

In  the  former  case,  the  very  fact  of  being  tested  arouses  S_'s 
needs  and  anticipations  with  reference  to  social  evaluations.   The 
immediate  setting  of  the  questionnaire  administration  has  a  powerful 
effect  on  response,  as  does  the  V7ay  in  which  the  individual's  past 
experiences  dispose  him  to  interpret  evaluative  situations  and  to 
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respond  to  his  interpretations  with  characteristic  behaviors.   That 
changes  in  S_s '  phenomenological  evaluations  of  the  situation  also 
occur  is  illustrated  by  Lee  Drag's  (1968)  study.   She  found  that 
questionnaires  were  extremely  low  predictors  of  behavior  in  the  ex- 
perimental situation,  when  E^  was  initially  open  and  disclosing,  rather 
than  an  anonymous,  impersonal  interviewer.   T^^^en  E^  adopted  an  impersonal 
interviewer  stance  in  relation  to  _S s ,  however,  questionnaires  did 
predict  ^s'  disclosing  behavior,  i.e.,  ^s  retained  their  prior  commitment 
to  disclose  very  little.   From  a  post-experimental  interview,  it  was 
also  learned  that  in  on-going  interactions  with  E,    S_s   saw  the  experi- 
menter as  a  high  status  individual.   Regardless  of  her  behavior,  they 
tended  to  endow  her,  in  the  role  of  "psychologist,"  with  images 
of  omnipotence,  magical  perceptiveness  into  the  motivations  of  others, 
personal  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of  life  and  an  all-encompassing 
empathy. 

The  fact  that  this  finding  has  been  observed  in  other  studies 
(e.g.  Schultz,  1959)  gives  added  weight  to  the  importance  of  obtaining 
attitudinal  measures  about  target  persons,  S^s'  role  set  and  ex- 
pectations for  disclosure  experiments,  and  _^s '  evaluations  of  their  o\<m 
and  other's  disclosing  behavior.   The  way  the  S_  perceives  the  situation 
and  the  recipient  of  disclosure  influences  his  behavior. 

From  existing  data  concerned  with  assumptions  of  similarity,  it 
is  evident  that  _Ss  sometimes  assume  too  much  similarity  to  persons 
they  like,  or  over  estimate  the  goodness  of  their  performance  (halo 
effect).   In  such  cases,  tbey  may  over  evaluate  the  disclosure  received 
from  that  person.   Liking,  therefore,  may  lead  to  inaccurate  perceptions, 
though  it  may  be  associated  with  increased  sensitivity  to  behavior  and 
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characteristics  of  liked  others  (Fiedler,  et  al.,  1952).   This  may 
produce  a  confounding  effect  in  studies  utilizing  a  peer  nominations 
method  of  investigating  disclosure.   From  Table  8,  one  may  note  an 
increased  interest  in  doing  work  in  this  area  of  disclosure. 

,'  TABLE  8 

RESEARCH  ON  PHENOKENAL  JUDGMENTS  AND  SELF-DISCLOSURE 


Author 


Results 


Carpenter      Found  that  those  who  see  others  more  personally  are  less 
(1965)         authoritarian  and  more  self-disclosing.   People  viewed 
others  less  personally  when  they  were  given  an  in- 
strumental/evaluative set  toward  them.   People  also 
viewed  others  more  personally  when  the  target  persons 
were  themselves  revealing  people. 

Drag,  Lee      One  variable  in  a  study  of  the  effects  of  E^'s  self- 
(1968)         disclosing  behavior  on  _S_' s  disclosures,  was  a  measure 
of  trust  or  liking,  using  a  15-item  interview  rating 
scale.   Only  4  statements  differentiated  various 
treatment  groups:  (1)  felt  I  made  myself  kno^«m  to  other 
person;  (2)  talked  fully  and  freely;  (3)  felt  other 
person  made  self  knovm  to  me;  and  (4)  did  not  feel  like 
other  person  was  judging  me.   Such  statements  as  felt 
at  ease,  interested,  liked  other  person,  felt  other 
interested  in  me,  felt  other  could  be  trusted,  like 
to  have  other  as  close  friend,  etc.  did  not  differentiate 
between  groups  where  E^  self-disclosed  initially  vs. 
interviewed  P^s  or  was  not  known  at  all  by  them.   This 
seemed  to  be  a  halo  effect  assigned  to  E^  by  S_s. 

Drag,  R.M.     One  of  the  few  studies  assessing  ^s'  phenomenological 
(1968)         view  of  the  experimental  situation  by  having  _Ss  rate 
their  ovm  and  others'  actual  disclosure  for  intimacy 
value.   It  was  predicted  that  S_s  would  continue  to 
disclose  if  they  perceived  other  group  members  as 
providing  disclosures  at  least  as  intimate  as  their  own. 
It  vras  believed  that  if  S_s  perceived  their  oxm.   disclosure 
as  more  intimate  than  that  received,  they  would  discontinue 
trading  disclosures.   Using  individual  ratings  of  self- 
other  disclosures.  Drag  found  a  consistent,  but  non- 
significant trend  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that 
predicted. 
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TABLE  8 — Continued 


Author 


Results 


Himelstein 
&  Lubin 
(1965) 

Moldov7ski 
(1966) 


Palmore, 
et  al. 
(1959) 


Rivenbark 
(1966) 


Rubin 
(1968) 


Seeman 
(1962) 


Found  a  non-significant  correlation  between  peer  nomina- 
tions of  those  perceived  as  high  disclosers  and  those 
peers  would  select  to  disclose  to. 

Tested  the  hypothesis  that  disclosing  information 
about  the  self  (on  the  topics  of  social  helpfulness, 
social  selfishness  and  how  spare  time  was  spent)  affects 
the  discloser's  perception  of  the  listener  and  of  him- 
self.  Found  that  judging  the  listener  was  not  differenti- 
ally affected  by  ^s  revealing  different  kinds  of  self- 
information.   Ratings  of  the  listener  were  independent 
of  self-disclosure  conditions,  although  the  listener 
was  differentiated  from  the  self.   Noted  a  general  set 
to  give  favorable  ratings,  which  was  accentuated  by  an 
aroused  set  to  avoid  undesirable  ratings. 

Using  over  80  therapy  sessions,  found  the  similarity 
between  patients'  and  therapists'  behavior  increased 
with  respect  to  primary  system  references,  evaluation 
and  affective  propositions,  with  both  showing  increasing 
sensitivity  to  the  primary  system  references  made  by 
the  other.   Found  that  the  patient,  however,  showed  a 
faster  rate  of  Increase  and  a  higher  overall  score. 
The  data  suggested  that  the  more  people  disclose  to 
each  other,  the  more  alike  they  will  become  in  their 
value  judgments  (accommodation)  and  that  disclosure 
affects  cognitive  judgments. 

Found  a  positive  relation  between  self-disclosure 
input  and  self-disclosure  output  (reciprocity).   However, 
the  relationship  between  self-rated  disclosure  and 
disclosure  as  rated  by  others  was  non-significant. 

For  AO  female  dyads,  found  a  greater  impression  change 
for  an  experimental  group  of  ^s  \<fho   discussed  in  dyads 
10  topics  of  personal  relevance  than  in  a  control  group 
of  dyads  which  discussed  possible  solutions  to  a  human 
relations  problem. 

In  studying  various  perceptual  tasks,  found  that  changes 
were  not  associated  with  therapy.   One  positive  finding 
was  that  the  post-therapy  patient  was  able  to  do  better 
on  a  flicker-fusion  test.   Seenan  suggested  modification 
of  client-centered  therapy  theory  which  implies  clients 
in  general  have  perceptual  distortions  which  need  to  be 
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TABLE  8 — Continued 


Author 


Results 


modified.   In  general,  they  do  not.   Seeraan  also  suggested 
that  the  low  self-discloser  does  not  perceive  reality 
differently  and  that  increased  self— disclosure  need 
not  modify  perceptions.   This  is  in  contradiction  of 
Jourard's  hypotheses  about  the  value  of  self-disclosure. 


Suchman,  J.R. 
(1956) 


Taylor  & 

Oberlander 

(1969) 


Studied  perceptual  sensitivity.   Found  in  a  study  of  3 
five-person  student  groups  that  "people  who  showed 
more  favorability  (liking)  toward  others  were  more 
accurate  in  estimating  their  feelings." 

Conducted  3  studies  dealing  with  t3ie  relationship 
between  self-disclosure  and  perceptual-motivational 
mechanisms  as  it  pertains  to  "people-oriented"  per- 
ceptions.  In  study  I,  found  that  high  self -disclosers 
showed  greater  ability  to  recognize  and  discriminate 
incomplete  faces.   In  study  II,  fcmnd  person-oriented 
variables  of  high  self-disclosure,  being  first  born,  and 
possessing  a  high  need  affiliation  had  a  sensitizing 
effect  on  the  selection  of  tachistoscopically  presented 
faces  distributed  among  inanimate  objects  below  the 
recognition  threshold.   In  study  III,  again  found  that 
the  three  person-oriented  variables  were  associated 
with  differences  between  the  perception  of  animate  and 
inanimate  superimposed  figures  which  occurred  for 
human  figures  only  and  not  subhuman  animate  figures. 


Shapiro,  A.    Found  that  high  self-concept  S^s  were  more  accurate 
(1968)         judges  of  their  own  and  their  partners'  self-disclosing 
behavior. 


Shapiro,  A. 
&  Swensen 
(1969) 


Studied  self-disclosure  patterns  of  carried  couples. 
Found  no  differences  in  stated  knowledge  or  self-dis- 
closure of  either  husbands  or  wives.   However,  both 
husbands  and  wives  thought  they  knew  and  had  disclosed 
more  than  was  the  case. 


Shapiro,  J.G.,  Found  that  women  were  perceived  as  receiving  more 
McCarroll  &    self-disclosure  than  males,  but  not  of  giving  more. 
Fine  C1967) 
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TABLE  8 — Continued 


Author 


Results 


Swensen,       Gave  husbands  and  wives,  individually,  a  form  of  Jourard's 
Shapiro  &      self-disclosure  questionnaire,  measuring  disclosure 
Gilner         input  and  output  from  spouse.   Husbands  and  wives  had 
(no  date)      equal  knowledge  of  each  other,  but  wives  tended  to 

think  they  had  given  and  received  more  disclosure  than 
their  husbands.   The  correlation  between  stated  self- 
disclosure  and  accurate  knowledge  for  wives  was  .68  and 
for  husbands  .72. 


Self-Disclosure  and  Situational  Factors 

During  the  past  ten  years,  many  researchers  have  become  interested 
in  studying  situational  determinants  of  self-disclosure.   In  contrast 
with  previous  work  utilizing  the  questionnaire  method  of  measuring 
past  self-disclosure  to  kno\^m  and  familiar  targets,  these  studies  tend 
to  focus  upon  influences  on  self-disclosure  arising  from  the  specific 
social  settings  in  which  the  judgment  to  disclose  is  made.   Frequently 
cast  in  terms  of  cost-reward  value  to  the  individual,  the  concern 
is  with  the  stable  characteristics  of  the  social  structure  which  en- 
courage, or  discourage,  disclosing  behavior. 

Cognizant  of  the  fact  that  self-disclosure  questionnaire  scores 
are  unrelated  to  performance  in  certain  types  of  social  settings, 
still  other  investigators  suggest  that  the  self-report  measures  indicate 
a  socially  desirable  disclosure  pattern,  i.e.,  an  evaluation  of  the 
self  that  the  S_  is  willing  to  reveal,  or  that  he  desires  an  unkno^^m  E^ 
to  accept  about  his  behavior.   These  investigators  define  both  the 
psychological  experiment,  and  the  relationship  between  E^  and  S^,   as 
major  situational  variables  affecting  the  disclosure  process  and  emphasize 
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that  any  meeting  between  E^  and  S^s  has  highly  personal  overtones  that 

affect  the  data  collected.   T\Tiyte  (1956),  for  instance,  states: 

In  the  confrontation  of  examiner  or  E^  and  the 
subject,  both  the  motives  and  anticipations  of  the 
subject  and  the  characteristics  of  the  situation 
itself  contribute  to  a  highly  charged  encounter 
in  which  the  _S^'s  responses  are  most  unlikely  to 
escape  unaffected  (p. 32). 

A  few  researchers  are  beginning  to  consider  both  personality  and 
situational  factors  and  examining  the  interaction  between  them  on 
resulting  self-disclosure.   Two  of  these  studies,  R.M.  Drag's  (1968)  and 
Efran  and  Korn's  (1969),  have  utilized  social  learning  theory  (Rotter, 
1954)  in  developing  their  hypotheses.   This  theoretical  framework  defines 
behavior  as  a  function  of:  the  person's  goals  or  needs  (relative 
value  of,  or  preference  for,  reinforcing  events);  his  expectancies 
that  his  goal  will  be  achieved  or  frustrated  as  a  result  of  certain 
behaviors  in  a  given  situation;  and  the  meaning  of  the  situation  for 
him,  e.g.,  the  cues  it  provides  or  expectancies  it  arouses  regarding 
probably  outcomes  of  alternative  behaviors.   Rotter  (1954)  points  out 
that  the  significance  of  a  particular  situation  can  be  determined  by 
assessing  the  individual's  history  of  reinforcement  of  alternative 
behaviors  in  similar  past  situations.   Thus,  questionnaires  assessing 
the  individual's  past  disclosure  would  have  value  in  establishing  a 
base  line  pattern  (high  or  low  discloser)  and  would  provide  an  estimate 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  individual  has  experienced  reciprocal  dis- 
closing behavior  (a  possible  reinforcement).   Rotter,  however,  also 
emphasizes  that  in  novel  contexts,  such  as  a  psychological  experiment, 
the  person  has  to  learn  what  to  expect  and  how  to  contend  with  forces 
confronting  him  by  actually  behaving  in  that  situation.   This  fact 
may  account  for  the  difficulties  incurred  when  questionnaires  are  used 
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to  predict  behavior  in  experimental  settings. 

Social  learning  theory  has  also  contributed  a  personality  concept 
which  has  been  utilized  in  the  study  of  on-going  self-disclosure  in 
situations  (R.M.  Drag,  1968;  Efran  and  Korn,  1969).   This  concept,  internal 
vs.  external  control  of  reinforcement,  or  I-E  (Rotter,  1954),  refers  to 
the  extent  to  which  an  individual  feels  that  he  has  control  over  the 
reinforcements  that  occur  relative  to  his  behavior.   R.M.  Drag  (1968) 
used  Rotter's  I-E  scale  in  a  study  of  disclosing  behavior  in  on-going 
groups  of  varying  size.   He  tried  to  determine  if  high  disclosure  was 
related  to  ^v^ether  an  individual  saw  rewards  as  being  contingent  upon 
his  o\\Tn  behavior,  rather  than  in  the  hands  of  external  forces.   Except 
in  one  instance.  Drag  failed  to  find  a  significant  correlation  between 
I-E,  and  the  situational  variables  of  group  size  and  experimenter 
behavior.   The  one  significant  correlation  was  for  S_s  in  4-person 
groups  where  _E  did  not  disclose;  in  this  condition,  externality  appeared 
to  be  related  to  increased  disclosure. 

In  attempting  to  explain  this  correlation  Drag  raised  the  question: 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  explain  the  occurrence 
of  the  one  positive  correlation,  except  to  state  that 
perhaps  externality  is  related  to  self-disclosure  in 
the  group  situation.   This  might  be  conceptualized 
in  terms  of  a  "conformity  effect"  wherein  S^s  self- 
disclose  not  because  they  perceive  that  it  elicits 
self-disclosure  from  fellow  group  members,  and  is 
thereby  rewarding,  but  because  it  is  unrewarding 
not  to  disclose.   Some  ^s  may  feel  that  they  would  appear 
as  the  odd  member (s)  of  a  group  if  they  remain 
silent,  while  other  members  of  the  group  engage  in 
self-disclosure.   Or,  ^s  may  be  responding  to  the 
"demands"  of  the  situation  in  another  way.   S^s  know 
that  they  are  expected  to  do  something,  since,  after 
all,  they  are  participating  in  an  experiment.   Regardless  . 
of  personal  feelings,  S^s  in  this  group  may  have  felt 
tPiat  they  had  to  participate  to  satisfy  the  E^  (p. 81). 

Drag  felt  that  his  initial  assumptions  also  may  have  been  based  on 
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poor  theoretical  rationale.   These  asstmptions  were  (1)  that  self- 
disclosure  in  a  trading  relationship  is  based  upon  a  positive  reward 
principle.   If  this  assumption  were  true,  then  (2)  the  ^s'  awareness  of 
reward  "contingency"  which  is  supposed  to  guide  mutual  disclosure  should 
be  reflected  in  a  positive  relationship  between  internality  and  the 
amount  of  disclosure.   Drag  states,  however: 

Even  granting  that  the  first  assumption  is  correct, 
it  may  be  just  as  likely  that  S_s  who  are  aware  of 
positive  reward  contingency  guiding  mutual  dis- 
closure may  also  be  (and  should  be)  aware  of  the 
negative  costs  surrounding  self-disclosure  in  a 
large  group  situation  in  which  the  "risk"  of 
disclosure  should  be  enhanced.   A  final  alternative  is 
that  situational  variables  and  not  personality  variables 
play  a  predominant  role  in  determining  self- 
disclosure  (1968,  p. 63). 

Although  Drag  tended  to  negate  his  one  significant  correlation, 
externality  indeed  may  encourage  disclosure  under  certain  conditions, 
as  evidenced  by  the  work  of  Efran  and  Korn  (1969)  and  Tuckman  (1966) . 
Efran  and  Korn  utilized  the  concept  of  internal  vs.  external  control  of 
reinforcement  in  a  series  of  three  experiments  on  the  characteristics 
of  the  socially  cautious  individual.   They  theorized  that  the  "shy" 
individual  has  strong  approval  needs  (external  locus  of  reinforcement) 
and  reciprocally  strong  fears  of  disapproval.   The  socially  cautious, 
or  shy,  individual's  expectations  for  receiving  approval,  however,  are 
relatively  low  and  his  expectations  for  disapproval  relatively  high. 
Thus,  when  he  does  participate  in  discussions,  the  content  of  his  con- 
tributions are  generally  "safe."   In  other  words,  he  is  likely  to  wait 
until  he  has  learned  what  kind  of  comm.ent  his  "audience"  v;ill  appreciate 
or  will  restrict  his  remarks  to  the  patently  non-offensive.   It  would 
be  very  unlikely  that  this  individual  would  be  willing  to  "risk"  first 
in  disclosing  relationships,  but  that  he  would  be  likely  to  follow  the 
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lead  of  others  to  gain  approval. 

Efran  and  Korn  Investigated  this  theory  about  the  socially  cautious 
person's  behavior  by  measuring  performance  in  group  discussion  situations 
when  given  various  tasks,  i.e.,  a  role-playing  assignment,  a  concept- 
attainment  task,  a  conformity  task  and  a  party-stunt  choice  task.   They 
found  that  cautious  S^s  reported  lower  expectations  for  social  success, 
were  more  reluctant  to  engage  in  other  social-ver5>al  tasks,  were  un- 
comfortable and  inhibited  at  role-playing  and  indicated  lack  of  confidence 
on  an  inventory  of  social  behavior.   Their  expectations  for  other  kinds 
of  tasks,  ho^^^ever,  were  not  different  from  non-cauitious  S_s  and  they 
did  not  perform  differently  on  a  concept-attainmesit  task,  or  in  a 
conformity  situation.   Their  responses  suggested  that  the  "caution" 
measured  in  the  discussion  procedure  related  to  peer,  rather  than 
authority,  approval.   The  primary  importance  of  peer  reinforcement  and 
approval,  rather  than  authority  figures,  such  as  an  E^,  suggests  that 
Drag's  explanation  of  the  correlation  between  ext«xnality  and  high 
disclosure  in  the  4-person,  E^  no-disclose  condition  was  correct.    In 
this  situation,  the  need  for  peer  approval  may  weil  have  l>een  maximized, 
whereas  in  other  conditions  it  was  concealed  by  the  overriding  effects 
of  group  size  and  experimenter  behavior  on  all  S_s'  behavior.   This 
is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  Drag  found,  for  the  Tj_   no-disclose 
condition,  disclosure  increased  in  a  linear  fashiron  as  group  size 
decreased  from  8-  to  4-  to  2-persons,  while  in  the?  E  disclose  condition, 
the  greatest  disclosure  occurred  in  the  4-person  group. 

Although  not  directly  investigating  Rotter's  concept  of  internal- 
external  locus  of  reinforcement,  Tuckman's  (1966)  data  lends  added 
support  to  Drag's  finding.   Tuclcman's  experiment  Investigated  self- 
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disclosure  patterns  between  friends  as  contrasted  with  acquaintances  when 
S_s  were  also  classified  according  to  Harvey,  Hunt  and  Schroder's  personality 
system.   He  found  that  System  I  Ss    (described  as  being  highly  concrete, 
rigid,  overgeneralizing ,  authoritarian  and  low  in  creativity)  were  the 
second  highest  overall  revealers.   System  III  ^s  (described  as  other-direct- 
ed and  given  to  behavior  in  accord  vT.th  role  expectations)  were  the 
highest  revealers  both  to  friends  and  acquaintances  and  across  all 
intimacy  value  levels  of  disclosure.   These  _Ss'  total  probing  behavior 
was  equal  to  that  of  S_s  classified  in  the  other  three  systems.   However, 
they  tended  to  probe  acquaintances  more  and  friends  less  than  other  _Ss. 
Both  of  these  system  types  seemed  to  possess  characteristics  which 
might  lead  them  to  be  classified  in  Rotter's  external  locus  of  reinforce- 
ment and  their  probing  behavior  might  well  have  been  an  information 
search  regarding  the  "rules  of  the  game." 

As  illustrated  in  Table  9,  most  of  the  studies  of  situational  factors 
related  to  self-disclosure  do  not  use  a  repeated  measurements  design. 
Rather  they  focus  on  the  influences  arising  from  one  specific  social 
setting.   We  need  more  information  on  how  self-disclosure  within  the 
same  individual  varies  from  setting  to  setting  and  if  there  is  any 
generalization  of  his  behavior.   There  have  been  previous  difficulties 
in  isolating  specific  personality  correlates  of  self-disclosure,  but 
many  of  these  studies  did  not  consider  personality  in  relation  to 
situation.   Given  that  people  do  change  and  grox^,  one  must  consider 
that  personality  is  re-defined  from  situation  to  situation  and  the  re- 
defining is  reflected  in  the  choice  status  found  for  the  individual. 
Yet,  some  degree  of  stability  and  "sameness"  is  maintained  by  the 
individual. 
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TABLE  9 
RESEARCH  ON  SITUATIONAL  FACTORS  AND  SELF-DISCLOSURE 


Auth-or 


Results 


Altman  &       Explored  interpersonal  exchange  in  isolated  and  non- 
Hay  thorne      isolated  groups.   Found  that  isolates  reveal  (1)  more 
(1965)         about  intimate  topics  to  partners  than  controls,  but 
less  than  they  revealed  to  best  friend;  (2)  controls 
revealed  in  intimate  areas  comparable  to  self-disclosure 
to  average  person;  (3)  isolates  achieved  a  depth  of 
disclosure  similar  to  that  achieved  with  a  close  friend, 
but  the  magnitude  of  disclosure  was  small;  and  (4)  the 
pattern  of  exchange  in  superficial  areas  was  the  same  in 
both  conditions,  e.g.,  disclosure  to  a  partner  was  at 
the  level  of  that  to  average  man  and  well  belou  that  of 
disclosure  to  a  close  friend.   The  degree  of  intimacy 
achieved  by  controls  with  their  partners  was  even  less 
than  that  reached  with  average  man.   They  also  showed 
some  degree  of  stress  (they  were  partially  isolated). 
The  researchers  concluded  that  the  degree  of  privacy 
achieved  and  the  fact  that  S^s  knew  they  were  being  ob- 
served, could  have  lead  to  the  suppression  of  interaction. 

Barker         Stated  that  he  found  that  moderately  threatening  con- 
(1965)         ditions  produced  lower  self-disclosure  than  "safe" 

(confidential,  anonymous)  conditions.   His  S^s ,  being 
interviewed  by  an  "impersonal"  interviewer  were  less 
revealing  than  S^s  who  were  interviewed  by  a  "personal" 
interviewer. 

Brodsky  &      Studying  disclosure  in  military  prisoners,  found  higher 
Komaridis      disclosure  existed  to  an  individual  outside  of  prison, 
(1968)         e-g-j  mother  and  closest  female  friend  and  then  father 

and  closest  male  friend.   Found  a  significant  difference 
between  inside  vs.  outside  targets  and  prisioners  vs. 
staff  on  2  administrations  of  a  disclosure  questionnaire 
(1  week  and  5  weeks  after  confinement).   Also  found 
individual  patterns  of  revealing  the  aelf  to  others 
continued  to  be  manifested  once  the  individual  was  in- 
carcerated, particularly  with  regard  to  other  pris o  ners . 
Found  the  amount  of  disclosure  to  staff  less  correlated 
with  that  to  outside  targets  than  the  amount  to  other 
prisoners,  and  there  was  low  reliability  for  disclosure 
to  staff.   The  low  disclosure  to  staff  suggested  that  they 
were  not  seen  as  individuals  to  whom  pris  oners  v^anted 
or  were  able  to  reveal  themselves  and  this  made  rehabili- 
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tation  more  difficult.   It  also  appeared  that  the  pattern 
of  disclosure  to  the  father  became  more  related  to  patterns 
of  disclosure  to  the  staff. 


Chittlck  &     Found  that  S^s  followed  the  behavior  of  a  confederate  E 
Himelstein     in  disclosing  at  a  high  or  low  level.   This  suggested 

(1967)  a  modeling  or  conformity  effect. 

Colson         Investigated  reward/cost  aspects  of  interpersonal  exchange 
(1969)         in  a  controlled  lab  setting,  ^s  described  themselves  to 
a  confederate  using  a  series  of  adjectives  prescaled  for 
intimacy.   Positive,  neutral  and  negative  reward/cost 
or  compatability  conditions  were  established  by  having 
pre-recorded  evaluative  responses  made  by  a  confederate 
over  the  course  of  a  one  hour  period  of  interaction. 
Found  that  _Ss  in  the  favorable  conditions  told  more 
about  themselves  than  in  the  high  cost  condition,  with 
the  neutral,  no  feedback  condition  being  intermediate 
in  encouraging  disclosure. 

Doster         Studied  high  and  low  need  approval  males  differing  in 

(1968)  reported  high  or  low  disclosure  histories  who  received 
superficial  (Model  I)  or  personal  (Model  II)  information 
about  the  E^  prior  to  an  interview  wherein  the  S_  was 
asked  "public"  and  "private"  questions.   Found  that 
Models  I  and  II  did  not  yield  differences  in  speech 
duration  or  content  ratings  between  need  approval  groups 
to  public  or  private  questions.   However,  Model  I 
(superficial)  yielded  greater  speech  duration  for  all 

S^s  and  longer  reaction  time  for  high  need  approval  _Ss 
than  did  Model  II  (personal  information  about  the  E_ 
prior  to  interaction) . 

Drag,  Lee      Found  that  female  undergraduates  who  spent  20  minutes  of 
(1968)         mutual  dialogue  with  E^  showed  more  willingness  to  risk 
intimate  disclosure  with  E^  and  also  with  another  _S 
(peer)  in  a  structured  form  of  mutual  dialogue  and  actually 
did  ask  and  answer  more  intimate  questions  with  E^  and 
another  S_  than  did  girls  interviewed  by  E^  before 
dialogue,  or  girls  who  did  not  know  E^  at  all. 

Drag,  R.M.     Found  in  male  groups  in  which  E_  did  not  disclose  that  mean 
(1968)         amount  of  disclosure  increased  in  a  linear  fashion  as  group 
size  decreased  from  8-  to  4-  to  2-person  groups.   I-Jhen 
E^  did  disclose,  the  greatest  disclosure  occurred  in  4- 
person  groups,  and  least  in  8-person. 
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Frankfurt 
(1965) 


Harvey, 
Kelley  & 
Shapiro 
(1947) 


Heifitz 
(1967) 


Used  a  scenario  procedure  to  create  hypothetically 
comnatible  (reward)  and  incompatible  (cost)  relations. 
Found  that  people  in  the  reward  condition  were  more  willing 
to  disclose  intimate  areas  about  their  personalities 
and  expressed  more  positive  and  less  negative  affect  than 
_Ss  in  the  cost  situation.   S^s  in  the  reward  relationship 
not  only  said  more  about  the  self,  but  did  so  in  a  way 
that  reflected  their  willingness  to  elaborate  and  foster 
<5he  relationship  to  advanced  stages,  demonstrated  less 
response  inhibition  and  resistance  to  the  situation. 

Assumed  that  devaluation  from  an  informed  person  (an 
acquaintance)  was  more  threatening  (tension-producing)  than 
devaluation  by  a  stranger  (uninformed  person) .   Found  the 
greater  the  devaluation,  the  more  the  threat  and  the 
greater  the  defensive  activity.   This  finding  suggests 
that  S_s  would  be  more  likely  to  disclose  to  a  stranger 
on  intimate  topics  than  to  an  acquaintance. 

Used  Rotter's  Incomplete  Sentence  Blank  to  measure  the 
effects  of  the  E^' s  relationship  to  _Ss  on  _Ss'  behavior. 
Found  a  greater  change  tox-rard  openness  of  response  in 
the  experimental  group  than  in  the  control  group  (ex- 
hibited no  change) .   Also  found  a  greater  degree  of 
variability  in  openness  in  the  experimental  group.   The 
effects  of  personal  contact  with  the  _E  varied  considerably 
from  S  to  S. 


Himelstein  &   Found  no  significant  correlation  between  self-disclosure 
Kimbrough      questionnaire  scores  and  the  amount  of  disclosure  that 
(1963)         occurred  in  a  classroom  introduction.   The  amount  of 

disclosure  correlated  with  order  of  appearance,  with  the 
last  S_  to  make  an  introduction  revealing  the  most. 

Hood  &         Found  a  significant  correlation  between  volunteering  for 
Back  psychological  experiments  and  total  past  self-disclosure, 

(1971)         disclosure  across  the  content  areas  of  work,  personality 
and  body,  and  disclosure  to  roomate,  parent  and  professor 
targets  for  males.   Did  not  find  a  consistent  pattern 
betv7een  volunteering  vs.  non-volunteering  for  females. 
Rather,  those  that  volunteered  for  some  psychological 
experiments  or  volunteered  for  none  of  them  had  lower 
past  disclosure  scores  than  female  S_s  who  volunteered  for 
all  the  experiments.   Concluded  that  volunteering  was 
related  to  disclosure  for  men,  but  not  for  females.  Sub- 
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analysis  of  female  scores,  however,  suggested  that 
volunteering  and  past  self-disclosure  were  related  for 
females  if  the  salience  aspect  of  disclosure  was  increased. 
For  males,  it  was  also  discovered  that  the  characteristic 
of  social  desirability  distinguished  volunteers  from 
non-volunteers.   For  females,  a  relationship  existed 
only  for  those  volunteering  for  soTue  experiments.   Females 
who  included  the  E^  controlled  type  of  experiiBent  had  a 
higher  social  desirability  score  than  those  excluding  it; 
those  that  excluded  the  competition  experiment  also 
had  higher  social  desirability  scores  than  those  including 
it.   Found  that  an  anxiety  scale  did  not  differentiate 
between  volunteers  and  non-volunteers  for  males  and 
females.   ^-Jhen  comparing  classes  from  which  _Ss  were  drawn, 
found  that  males  volunteered  at  the  same  rate  regardless 
of  who  their  instructor  was  or  what  he  told  them  prior 
to  their  participation  in  the  study.   Females,  however, 
exhibited  greater  volunteering  from  some  instructors 
than  for  others.   Analysis  of  the  4  types  of  psychological 
experiments  revealed  that  _Ss  did  not  vary  significantly 
in  their  overall  willingness  to  participate.   However, 
males  rated  the  competition  experim;ent  highest  and  females 
rated  the  affiliation  experiment  highest. 

Jourard  &      Studied  the  effects  of  E^  interview  'behavior  with  4 
Jaffe         groups  when  E^'s  duration  of  speech  was  altered.   Found 
(1970)         modeling  behavior  following  the  disclosure  pattern  of 
E's  speech.   Ss  disclosed  on  more  topics  than  they  had 
in  the  past  and  more  than  they  said  they  would  on  the 
selection  instrument  to  E^.   Found  a  significant  relation- 
ship between  the  length  of  time  E^  spoke  and  the  duration 
of  S_s'  utterances. 

Jourard  &      Studied  the  effects  of  S^s  getting  to  know  the  E^  on  their 
Korman        psychological  test  performance.   E^  either  acted  as  an 
(1968)         impersonal  interviewer  or  disclosed  to  S^s .   The  experi- 
mental group  (E^  discloses)  showed  more  changes  on  the 
EPPS,  showed  greater  readiness  to  disclose  and  gave  more 
favorable  rankings  for  the  targets — scientific  interviewer, 
questionnaire  and  this  E^ — than  did  controls,   A  trend  in 
the  direction  predicted  occurred  but  was  significant 
only  for  disclosure  to  target  designated  "this  E^. " 


Jourard  6e 

Resnick 
(1970) 


Studied  whether  it  was  the  status  of  the  model  discloser 
of  his  behavior,  itself,  which  affected  ^s'  self-dis- 
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closures.   Found  that  disclosing  behavior  persisted  when 
S^s  interacted  with  like  status  peers,  negating  an  ex- 
perimenter bias  phenomenon.   Using  a  two  part  experiment 
(2  high  disclosers  paired  together,  2  low  disclosers 
paired  and  then  a  high  discloser  paired  with  a  low 
discloser) ,  found  that  ^s  changed  their  disclosure 
patterns  under  the  influence  of  a  peer.   Two  low  dis- 
closers paired  together  shared  less  information  than 
two  high  disclosers  paired  together.   The  low  discloser 
shared  more  information  when  paired  with  a  high  discloser 
than  she  did  when  paired  with  an  individual 
operating  at  her  own  level.   Low  disclosers  changed 
their  behavior  to  match  the  output  of  high  disclosers,  while 
highs  did  not  reduce  their  ovm  output. 


Kounin, 
et  al. 
(1956) 


Found  that  _Ss  felt  more  at  ease  with  non-powerful 
persons  (a  therapist)  and  were  more  willing  to  reveal 
negative  facts  about  themselves.   Willingness  to  disclose 
decreased  as  the  target  person's  power  increased,  i.e., 
when  ■S_  was  also  dependent  upon  the  target  for  grades,  a 
job,  etc. 


Marlatt 
(1971) 


Assessed  the  effects  of  task  ambiguity  on  S^s '  matching 
behavior  in  an  interview.   Half  of  32  college  student  S^s 
listened  to  a  tape-recorded  model  discuss  personal  problems 
within  each  of  5  topic  areas,  while  the  control  half 
did  not  receive  a  model.   Half  of  the  ^s  were  then  told 
they  could  talk  about  anything  they  wished  to  in  the 
interviev7.   The  remaining  S_s  received  less  ambiguous 
instructions,  in  which  they  were  told  they  could  talk 
about  the  same  five  topic  areas  discussed  by  the  model. 
It  was  found  that  significantly  more  problems  in  the 
interview  were  given  by  the  group  receiving  the  model 
followed  by  the  ambiguous  task  instructions.   On  the 
other  hand,  S_s  exposed  to  the  same  model  but  who  received 
topic-oriented  instructions  tended  to  give  fewer  problems 
in  the  interview. 


Mouton, 
et  al. 
(1956) 


Found  that  S^s'  revealing  their  personal  identity  was 
significantly  affected  by  yielding  behavior  in  a  con- 
formity situation.   The  rate  of  yielding  as  a  function 
of  disclosing  personal  information  was  not  different 
for  ascendant-type  individuals,  but  was  significantly 
different  for  submissive  S_s  who  were  less  influenced  to 
yield  under  conditions  of  anonymity. 
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Polansky       In  a  field  study,  found  that  clients'  willingness  to 
&  Kounin       maintain  a  relationship  with  a  therapist  and  to  self- 
(1956)         disclose  was  positively  related  to  the  patient's  felt 
power  in  the  relationship. 


Powell 
(1964) 


Used  a  conditioning  paradigm  during  a  20-minute  interview 
between  E^  and  _S.   For  the  first  10  minutes,  E^  was  silent 
and  for  the  second  10  minutes  E^  reinforced  positive  or 
negative  self-references  with  the  appropriate  type  of 
experimental  statement.   Found  that  (a)  approval- 
supportive  statements  had  no  affect  on  conditioning  S_s' 
self-references,  (b)  reflection-restatements  conditioned  ?s ' 
negative  self-references  and  (c)  E^'s  open  self-disclosure 
conditioned  both  positive  and  negative  self-references 
in  Ss. 


Qulnn 
(1965) 


In  a  naturalistic  investigation,  found  that  individuals 
often  are  unusually  open  and  frank  about  quite  personal 
topics  with  a  stranger,  such  as  an  encounter  on  a  train, 
or  with  a  bartender,  during  a  brief  meeting.   Stated 
that  authentic  revealingness  or  disclosure  is  a  simple 
function  of  the  base  level  of  the  speaker  and  the 
perceived  "closeness"  of  the  relationship. 


Read 
(1969) 


Robbins 
(1965) 


Slob in, 
Miller  & 
Porter 
(1968) 


Taylor 
(1965) 


Found  that  the  amount  of  self-disclosure  depended  on 
whether  the  situation  was  competitive  or  cooperative  for 
^s.   Greater  disclosure  occurred  when  ^s  anticipated  a 
cooperative  situation. 

Had  high  and  low  anxious  S^s  complete  a  self-disclosure 
questionnaire  two  times  to  indicate  what  they  would 
be  willing  to  reveal  to  high  or  low  cohesive  groups. 
S_s  reported  greater  willingness  to  disclose  in  high, 
rather  than  low,  cohesive  groups.   The  relation  was 
not  dependent  upon  the  anxiety  level  of  _Ss. 

Employees  at  four  levels  in  an  insurance  company  reported 
the  greatest  willingness  to  disclose  to  fellow  workers 
and  greater  disclosure  to  their  immediate  superiors  than 
to  immediate  subordinates.   This  held  true  even  when 
superiors  were  addressed  by  their  titles  and  last  names. 
It  seemed  that  communication  frequently  occurred  in 
only  one  direction. 

Studied  61  male  undergraduate  roomate  dyads.   Found  that 
greater  disclosure  occurred  for  both  high  and  low 
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Taylor, 
Altman  & 
Sorrentino 
(1969) 


Wiens , 
et  al. 
(1967) 


disclosure  roomate  dyads  in  later  weeks  of  the   relation- 
ship rather  than  early  in  the  relationship.   A  greater 
amount  of  disclosure  was  superficial,  rather  than  intimate. 
High  disclosure  roomate  dyads  consistently  engaged  in 
a  greater  number  of  activities  together  than  did  low 
dyads  and  more  at  intimate  levels.   High  dyads  displayed 
significantly  more  accurate  person  perceptions  than 
low  dyads  in  intimate  areas.   Esteem  for  roomate  declined 
over  time  while  the  acquistion  of  information  increased. 

No  significant  situational  effects  were  found  due  to 
S^s'  knowledge  about  the  length  of  coimnitment  to  a 
relationship  in  terms  of  amount  of  time  talked.   S^s 
involved  in  positive  situational  conditions  selected  a 
greater  number  of  intimate  disclosuxe  items  than  S_s 
exposed  to  negative  interpersonal  situations.   Interaction 
effects  were  difficult  to  interpret.   S^s  in  continuous 
negative  groups  in  non-withdrawal  situations  exhibited 
lower  breadth  scores  in  high  intimacy  topic  areas 
and  to  some  extent  in  superficial  areas,  ^s  in  later 
negative  condition  groups  had  disproportionally  lower 
breadth  scores  in  intimate  topic  asreas  as  opposed  to 
superficial  areas,  especially  in  tbe  withdrawal  situation. 
A  greater  level  of  depth  disclosure  was  sho■^^7n  by  S_s  in 
later  positive  condition  groups.   This  finding  occurred 
primarily  during  the  last  period  of  interaction,  especially 
in  the  non-withdrawal  situation. 

Found  that  sensitivity  training  witli  a  group  of  nurses 
failed  to  produce  new  patterns  of  verbal  interaction. 
The  training  changed  the  type  of  verbal  behavior  during 
sessions,  but  the  effect  was  not  maintained  after  the 
departure  of  the  trainer.   Status,  poicrer  and  rank 
continued  to  be  correlated  with  the  amount  of  verbal 
output. 


Perhaps  it  would  be  helpful  if  several  studies  followed  Allport's 
(1962)  suggestion  that  we  start  with  the  individual  and  discover  disclosure 
relationships  within  him.   Thus,  while  the  individual  many  times  may 
seem  to  be  a  high  discloser  in  specific  situations  as  compared  to  other 
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individuals  (nomothetic  method),  at  other  times,  his  reaction  to  that 
situation  may  just  be  average  or  even  less  than  the  disclosures  he  would 
give  in  many  other  situations  (idiographic  method).   In  the  one  case, 
the  standard  of  comparison  would  be  the  group  and  we  could  designate 
the  number  of  times  a  person  is  a  high  discloser  according  to  the 
group  he  is  with.   In  the  other  case,  the  standard  is  the  individual, 
himself,  and  he  is  considered  highly  disclosing  in  the  situation  if  he 
discloses  more  in  it  than  in  other  situations. 


Methodology,  Measurement  and  Prediction 
In  Self-Disclosure  Research 


The  Problem  of  Prediction  in  General 

The  outcome  of  present  approaches  to  self-disclosure,  although 
balanced  with  regard  to  the  emphasis  on  theory,  instruments  and  research, 
rests  largely  upon  the  utility  of  the  measures  involved.   Self-disclosure 
research  is  based  largely  upon  self-reports.   Yet,  many  have  focused 
upon  the  disadvantages  of  self-report  measures  and  sought  alternatives 
in  recent  years  (Campbell,  1950;  Cook  and  Selltiz,  1964;  Webb,  Campbell, 
Schwartz  and  Sechrest,  1966).   The  criticism  of  self-report  devices 
centers  around  their  limited  construct  validity  and  their  susceptibility 
to  the  various  biases  that  occur  when  people  attempt  to  describe  them- 
selves. 

Another  methodological  problem  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  many 
experiments  with  individuals,  it  is  conventional  to  eliminate  the  influence 
of  interpersonal  factors.   Yet,  self-disclosure  does  not  occur,  unless 
at  least  two  people  are  involved  in  an  interaction.  Moreover,  it 
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tends  to  be  a  highly  reactive  variable.   Barker  (1965),  for  one,  has 

pointed  out: 

As  a  result  of  the  research,  our  original  ideas  con- 
cerning self-disclosure  and  revealingness  have  to 
be  revised  in  a  number  of  ways.   It  now  appears  that 
authentic  responding  is  a  function  of  at  least 
A  factors:  (1)  the  "base  level"  of  the  person; 
(2)  the  "emotional  riskiness"  of  the  topic  being 
discussed;  (3)  the  person's  trust  in  the  con-     .  • 
fidentiality  of  the  communication;  and  (4) 
the  person's  faith  in  the  good  intentions  of  the 
other  (p. 22). 

Limitations  of  self-disclosure  research  presently  revolve  around 
the  fact  that  most  data  have  been  gathered  by  the  use  of  paper  and 
pencil  tests  (questionnaire  types  of  self-reports) ,  as  opposed  to 
observing  behavior  in  actual  situations.   Another  handicap  is  that 
usually  the  S^  must  indicate  discussion  interest  among  available  topic 
alternatives  presented  by  the  E^.   The  question  arises  as  to  whether 
or  not  he  would  actually,  voluntarily,  expose  himself  to  this  type  of 
information,  or  if  he  would,  instead,  select  other  topics  given  a 
free  response  choice.   With  the  possible  exception  of  Brown's  (1966, 
1968)  naturalistic  observations  of  the  acquaintance  process,  this  factor 
has  been  taken  into  consideration  very  little. 

From  Table  10,  one  may  note  that  attempts  to  determine  the  validity 
of  self-disclosure  scales  have  not  been  too  successful.   Seventeen 
studies  found  self-disclosure  questionnaires  had  limited  or  no  validity, 
with  only  seven  studies  reporting  opposite  findings.   Concurrent  and 
construct  validity  of  disclosure  questionnaires  seem  more  firmly  es- 
tablished than  is  predictive  validity.   In  the  latter  case,  the  ability 
of  questionnaires  to  predict  behavior  seems  to  operate  differentially 
depending  upon  personality  characteristics  and  upon  how  closely 
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questionnaire  instructions  approximate  the  actual  situation  in  which 
the  S_   subsequently  finds  himself.   Prior  self-disclosure  questionnaire 
scores  have  not  effectively  predicted  actual  disclosing  behavior  in 
new  or  novel  situations,  although  S^s  do  seem  to  maintain  their  question- 
naire commitments  during  on-going  disclosure  given  familiar  targets. 
In  view  of  these  findings,  a  review  of  the  major  instrument  techniques 
used  in  self-disclosure,  along  with  criticisms,  follows. 

TABLE  10 
RESEARCH  ON  THE  VALIDITY  OF  SELF-DISCLOSURE  QUESTIONNAIRES 


Author 


Results 


Doster 
(1968) 


Drag,  Lee 
(1968) 


Drag,  R.M. 
(1968) 


Graham 
(1970) 


Using  male  ^s,  it  was  predicted  that  high  and  low  self- 
disclosure  histories  would  yield  elevator  or  depressor 
effects,  respectively,  on_S's  verbal  output  in  an  inter- 
view with  E^.   This  hypothesis  was  not  supported.   Rather, 
shorter  reaction  time  and  more  personal  content  ratings 
were  found  for  ^s  previously  reporting  low  disclosure 
histories  instead  of  high  disclosure  histories. 

For  female  _Ss,  disclosure  questionnaires  actually 
predicted  performance  in  a  situation  where  E^  presented 
herself  as  an  anonymous  or  impersonal  interviewer, 
^s  simply  maintained  their  prior  commitment  not  to 
disclose  personal  information  to  a  stranger.   Question- 
naires did  not  predict  disclosure  when  E_  disclosed  in 
return;  rather,  ^s  disclosed  more  to  E^  and  another  S^ 
than  they  had  indicated  on  questionnaires. 

For  male  ^s ,  self-disclosure  questionnaires  did  not 
accurately  predict  actual  disclosing  behavior  in  2-, 
4-,  and  8-person  experimental  group  situations. 

For  S_s  of  both  sexes,  found  a  significant  correlation 
among  _Ss  who  accepted  their  own  mortality,  past  self- 
disclosure  and  the  amount  disclosed  to  E^  during  an 
interview.   Total  past  disclosure  for  both  S_s  who  accepted 
and  did  not  accept  their  ovzn  mortality  was  significantly 
correlated  with  disclosure  to  E^.   Willingness  to 
disclose  and  actual  disclosure  was  significantly  correlated 
for  acceptors,  but  not  for  nonacceptors . 
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TABLE  10 — Continued 


Author 


Results 


Greene 
(1964) 


Haggerty 
(1965) 


Himelstein 
&  Kimbrough 
(1963) 


Himelstein 
&  Lubin 
(1965) 


Hurley  & 

Hurley 

(1969) 


Jourard 
(1961a) 


Jourard 
&  Jaffe 
(1970) 


Developed  a  scoring  manual  for  an  incomplete— sentences 
measure  of  self-disclosure.   Found  that  his  measure  of 
disclosure  predicted  therapists'  judgments  of  the  degree 
of  guardedness  shown  by  their  patients. 

Found  an  incomplete-sentences  measure  of  self -disclosure 
would  predict,  6  weeks  later,  a  person's  level  of 
revealingness  in  a  standard  interview  and  the  person's 
rating  of  "how  understood"  he  felt  during  the  interview. 

Found  Jourard 's  self-disclosure  questionnaire  scores 
were  not  significantly  related  to  the   amount  of  informa- 
tion revealed  in  classroom  introductions,  nor  to  the  time 
spent  in  an  introduction. 

Found  a  self-disclosure  inventory  did  not  predict  peer 
nominations  of  self-disclosing  individuals.   Also, 
those  nominated  as  high  disclosers  vrere  not  nominated 
as  persons  to  whom  peers  V70uld  disclose. 

Graduate  students'  scores  on  Jourard 's  self-disclosure 
questionnaire  did  not  predict  their  disclosure  in  3-4 
member  counseling  groups.   The  disclosure  questionnaire 
also  did  not  correlate  with  Hurley's  disclosure  rating, 
nor  to  direct  ratings  of  disclosure.   Jourard 's  question- 
naire was  positively  correlated  wltli  nominations  for  most 
closed  group  members.   The  Hurleys  stated  Jourard 's 
questionnaire  had  face  validity  only  and  suggested 
defensiveness  played  a  big  part  in  scores^ 

Self-disclosure  to  mother,  female  friend  and  father 
correlated  with  and  was  predictive  of  grades  in  nursing 
courses,  but  not  in  other  courses.   High  disclosers 
were  better  able  to  establish  close,  communicating 
relationships  with  patients. 

Forty  female  S^s  were  matched  with  reference  to  stated 
past  self-disclosure  and  anticipated  willingness  to 
disclose  to  a  female  E^  in  an  experiment.   Questionnaires 
did  not  accurately  predict  actual  disclosing  behavior. 
Rather,  ^s  disclosed  significantly  more  topics  than 
they  would  on  the  selection  instrTiiiient  and  nore  than 
they  had  disclosed  in  the  past.   Also,  personality 
factors  (past  and  anticipated  disclosure)  did  not  forecast 
actual  behavior. 
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TABLE  10 — Continued 


Author 


Results 


Jourard  &      A  self-disclosure  questionnaire  predicted  actual  dis- 
Resnick        closing  behavior  in  a  differential  way.   Female  _Ss  with  a 
(1970)         low  disclosing  history  behaved  with  women  like  them 

(another  low  discloser)  consistent  with  their  question- 
naire performance;  high  past  disclosers  revealed  them- 
selves at  a  high  level  when  paired  with  another  high 
discloser.   Contrary  to  their  past  performance,  a  low 
discloser  revealed  at  the  level  set  by  a  high  discloser 
when  paired  with  her. 

Lubin         Found  non-significant,  negative  correlations  between 
(1965)         a  pre-conference  score  on  a  disclosure  questionnaire  and 
the  mean  level  of  anxiety,  depression  and  hostility 
scores  taken  over  8  sensitivity  training  sessions  for 
management  level  trainees. 

Lubin  &        In  an  attempt  to  predict  disclosure  in  small  groups, 
Harrison       administered  a  self-disclosure  inventory  to  68  participants 
(1964)         who  later  were  rated  at  the  end  of  20  group  sessions  on 
a  9-polnt  scale  of  disclosure  (reliability  equaled 
.69).   Found  the  disclosure  inventory  did  not  predict 
rated  behavior  of  the  management  level  group  participants. 
It  was  concluded  that  the  disclosure  inventory  fails  to 
predict  behavior  in  new  situations. 

Pedersen       Attempted  to  establish  the  validity  of  two  of  Jourard's 
&  Breglio      self-disclosure  questionnaire  scales.   They  measured 
(1968b)        the  extent  to  which  the  S^  stated  he  had  already  discussed 
a  number  of  items  with  4  target  persons  as  it  was 
correlated  with  actual  written  disclosure  about  5  topics 
(interests,  personality,  studies,  body  and  money).   Found 
that  people  ivrho  stated  they  had  disclosed  relatively 
more  about  themselves  to  various  targets  actually 
disclosed  more  in  the  test  situation  only  on  the  topic 
of  studies.   The  60-item  and  25-ltem  inventories  also 
measured  somewhat  different  aspects  of  disclosure. 

Pedersen       Found  convergent  and  discriminate  validity  for  a  60-  and 
&  Higbee       a  25-item  questionnaire  developed  by  Jourard  for  disclosure 
(1968a)        to  4  target  persons.   Variations,  however,  existed 

between  the  tvjo  inventories  as  a  measure  of  disclosure. 
The  relationship  of  disclosure  to  mother  and  father 
was  higher  than  to  other  pairs  of  targets.   Also  found 
that  a  social  accessibility  scale  measured  a  variable 
different  from  that  of  Jourard's  two  disclosure  question- 
naires. 
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TABLE  10 — Continued 


Author 


Results 


Plym 
(1967) 


Shapiro,  A. 
&  Swensen 
(1969) 


Used  Jourard's  self-disclosure  questionnaire  and  an 
interview  to  test  the  relationship  betvjeen  disclosure, 
illness-absenteeism,  self-perceived  wellness  and  job 
satisfaction.   Found  highly  significant  differences 
between  the  self-administered  questionnaire  and  the 
interview  method,  indicating  the  interview  method  was 
far  superior  in  eliciting  usable  responses. 

Married  couples  thought  they  knew  and  had  disclosed 
substantially  more  to  their  spouses,  as  measured  by  a 
self-disclosure  questionnaire,  than  was  actually  the 
case. 


Swensen,       Gave  married  couples  a  form  of  Jourard's  self-disclosure 
Shapiro  &      questionnaire  measuring  disclosure  input  and  output 
Gilner         from  and  to  a  spouse.   Found  a  correlation  of  .68  for 
(no  date)      wives  and  .72  for  husbands  between  stated  disclosure 
and  accurate  knowledge.   Husbands  and  wives  had  equal 
knowledge  of  each  other,  but  wives  thought  they  had 
given  and  received  more  disclosure  than  their  husbands. 

Small         Taking  into  account  a  personality  factor,  found  self- 
(1970)         disclosure  scores  on  a  questionnaire  differentially 
predicted  actual  disclosure  to  an  E^  in  an  interview. 
S^s  with  B-f actor  scores  on  Morris'  Ways  to  Live  Scale 
(characterized  as  enjoyment  and  progress  in  action) 
demonstrated  a  positive  correlation  between  past  dis- 
closure and  actual  disclosure  to  an  JE  who  was  revealing. 
When  the  E^  was  non-revealing,  past  disclosure  was 
negatively  correlated  with  actual  disclosure  to  E^.   For 
^s  with  a  different  value  orientation  on  Morris' 
scale  (an  E-f actor  characterized  as  sensuous  enjoyment), 
a  positive  correlation  was  found  between  past  disclosure 
and  disclosure  to  _E,  regardless  of  whether  the  _E  was 
disclosing  or  non-disclosing. 

Weigel  &       Following  a  group  therapy  process,  "would  tell"  scores 
Warnath        on  a  self-disclosure  questionnaire  continued  to  be 
(1968)         greater  than  actual  performance  indicated  after  10 

therapy  sessions.   Therapy  groups  continued  to  indicate 
greater  willingness  to  disclose  to  the  group  than 
actually  occurred. 
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TABLE  10 — Continued 


Author 


Results 


Weigel,        College  students  of  both  sexes  coinpleted  Jourard's  self- 
Weigel  &       disclosure  questionnaire  under  three  sets  of  instructions, 
Chadwick       i.e.,  the  degree  to  which  they  (1)  had  disclosed,  (2) 
(1969)         would  initiate  disclosure,  and  (3)  would  disclose  in 

response  to  an  invitation  by  each  target  person.   Found 
significantly  higher  disclosure  scores  in  the  "would 
respond  to  invitation"  condition  than  in  the  "have  told," 
or  "would  initiate"  conditions.   So  significant  differences 
were  noted  between  "have  told"  and  "would  initiate." 

Vargas         Found  Jourard's  self-disclosure  questionnaire  accurately 
(1969)         predicted  a  measure  of  "positive  experiencing  and  be- 
having" for  male  S_s . 


Jourard's  Self-Disclosure  Questionnaire 

The  earliest  questionnaire  forms  tended  to  measure  the  individual's 
report  of  his  past  self-disclosing  behavior  to  various  "target  persons" 
in  his  life.   These  reports  were  in  the  form  of  "have  told"  statements 
(Jourard  and  others  using  his  questionnaire  did  not  ask  ^s  for  actual 
disclosure  information)  and  categorized  personal  information  Into  six 
topic  areas.   The  questionnaires  varied  in  length  and  content,  usually 
being  10,  15,  25,  AO  or  60  items.   Jourard  made  no  attempt  to  scale 
items  within  topic  areas  for  "intimacy"  value.   However,  a  base  rate 
of  disclosure  for  each  S^  was  determined.   This  was  done  by  counting  the 
number  of  items  the  S_  checked  across  topic  areas.   The  quality  of  infor- 
mation revealed  was  measured  by  having  the  S_  indicate  for  each  item: 

0  -  target  person  does  not  know  this  information 

about  me  because  I  have  not  told  him^ 

1  -  target  person  has  a  general  idea,  but  incomplete 

information  about  me  at  the  present  time;  and 
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2  -  target  person  fully  knox^js  me,  is  fully  informed 
and  up-to-date. 

Occasionally,  an  "X"  was  also  used  to  indicate  either  the  S^  would 

not  confide  the  information  to  the  target  person  even  if  the  target 

asked  him  to  reveal  it,  or  that  the  S_  would  intentionally  lie  in  his 

disclosure. 

Questionnaires  Using  Thurstone  Scaling 
Techniques  (Equal  Appearing  Intervals) 

In  an  attempt  to  derive  more  objective,  precise  tools  for  measure- 
ment, several  authors  (Altman  &  Haythorne,  1965;  Taylor,  1965;  Altman  & 
Taylor,  1966;  Worthy,  1967;  Drag,  R.M. ,  1968)  tried  to  develop  pre- 
structured  self-disclosure  materials  using  Thurstone  Scale  techniques. 
Within  this  method,  group  consensus  is  the  standard  for  determining 
intimacy  value  of  items  (l=least  Intimate,  ll=most  intimate).   Once 
developed,  these  scales  again  were  used  to  measure  what  S_s  reported 
they  had  disclosed  in  the  past  to  other  people  (with  the  exception  of 
Lee  Drag,  1968;  R.M.  Drag,  1968  and  Tognoli,  1969),  rather  than 
measuring  disclosure  in  an  on-going  experimental  situation.   In  more 
intricate  analyses,  data  were  frequently  also  broken  down  into 
breadth  (total  number  of  questions  across  all  topic  areas)  and 
depth  (total  intimacy  value  x  topic  areas)  scores,  in  addition  to  a 
total  disclosure  score. 

Using  this  scaling  method  for  the  development  of  questionnaires, 
several  assumptions  are  made  about  disclosing  behavior.   First,  the 
assumption  is  made  that  disclosure  is  unidimensional  and  that  intimacy 
values  are  invariant,  regardless  of  target  person  disclosed  to.   Thus, 
it  is  assumed  that  an  S^' s  total  score  on  the  questionnaire  (number  of 
items  disclosed  x  item  scale  values)  is  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  the 
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self-disclosure  attribute  in  his  personality,  i.e.,  a  high  or  low 
discloser. 

A  second  assumption  frequently  made  is  that  the  abstract  intimacy 
value  of  the  item  and  a  time  dimension  (long,  drawn  out,  personal 
relationships)  are  the  determining  factors  in  very  intimate  disclosures. 
Thus,  all  people  are  expected  to  find  it  equally  hard  to  disclose 
highly  intimate  information  (intimate  as  determined  by  the  group)  to 
all  people.   Furthermore,  the  assumption  is  made  that  successive  steps 
are  involved  in  disclosure.   Rather  than  "skipping  over"  areas,  it  is 
assumed  that  the  person  will  disclose  on  all  lower  intimacy  value  items, 
before  he  will  progress  to  higher  intimacy  areas.   The  findings  of 
Lee  Drag  (1968)  and  R.M.  Drag  (1968)  raise  questions  about  this  assumption. 
Overall,  there  are  two  major  criticisms  of  the  use  of  this  method 
of  developing  questionnaires.   These  criticisms  revolve  around  the  use 
of  group  consensus  as  the  standard  for  determining  "intimacy  value" 
and  the  problem  of  establishing  equivalence  of  disclosure  items  in 
actual  behavior. 

Group  consensus. — In  attitude  research,  not  necessarily  related  to 
self-disclosure,  the  methodological  question  receiving  most  investigation 
is  the  assumption  that  the  scale  values  of  items  are  independent  of 
the  attitudes  of  the  judges  who  scaled  the  items.   If  the  assumption  is 
incorrect,  then  it  is  difficult  to  interpret  the  difference  in 
respondent  attitudes  (Hovland  and  Sherif,  1952). 

In  the  development  of  measurement  scales,  Guilford  (1954)  has 
described  three  sources,  or  parameters,  he  believes  go  into  forming  a 
judgment.   He  feels  that  judgmental  procedures  required  by  many  attitude 
scale  construction  techniques  are  related  to:  (1)  the  social  relationship 
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expressed  by  the  statement,  e.g.  S^'s  relationship  to  a  target  person; 
(2)  the  attitude  of  the  judge,  e.g.,  whether  a  given  disclosure  item 
is  considered  "personal"  or  "threatening"  to  a  particular  _S;  and  (3) 
the  set  of  external  social  attitudes  which  are  part  of  the  judge's 
past  experience  with  the  attitude  domain  under  consideration,  e.g.  an 
S  raised  in  England  might  view  disclosure  on  an  item  differently  than 
an  _S  raised  in  the  United  States.   Parameter  3  is  frequently  not 
considered,  although  it  can  be  a  powerful  determinant  of  judgment  sets. 
It  is  expressed  as  that  attitude  position  in  a  distribution  tliat  the 
S  perceives  as  being  dominant  within  the  broad  social  environs  in  which 
he  operates.   It  may  coincide  with  his  own  attitudes,  but  have  an 
external  referent,  or  it  may  not. 

Upshaw  (1965)  maintains  that  items  most  subject  to  bias  of  the 
three  types  mentioned  above  are  eliminated  from  tTie  final  scale  on  the 
basis  of  other  criteria  and  therefore  measured  attitudes  of  respondents 
are  relatively  free  from  the  attitudinal  biases  of  the  original 
judges.   This,  however,  leads  one  to  wonder  about  the  problem  of  changes 
in  attitudes  over  time  by  the  use  of  Thurstone  scales.   They  may  reflect 
changes  in  attitudes  of  S_  or  changes  in  item  locations  along  the 
continuum.   For  instance,  one  may  wonder  whether  college  student 
judges  would  view  the  intimacy  value  of  disclosure  items  today  in  the 
same  way  as  students  ten  years  ago. 

Another  problem  in  using  this  method  is  the  necessity  of  eliminating 
ambiguous  items  from  the  final  scale  on  the  basis  of  high  Q-values 
(interquartile  ranges),  as  advocated  by  Thurstone  and  Chave  (1929). 
In  order  to  obtain  an  instrument  based  on  group  consensus  as  to  "intimacy 
value,"  many  significant  and  personally  relevant  questions  are  eliminated. 
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This  occurred  in  Lee  Drag's  (1968)  research.   Ninety  items  were  initially 
scaled  by  a  female  population,  according  to  disclosure  to  the  target 
person,  "same-sex  stranger  during  a  first  encounter."  Because  of  the 
poor  reliability  on  many  items,  frequently  a  range  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest  intimacy  value,  the  final  items  selected  for  use  included 
only  those  items  scaled  as  low  intimacy,  non-personal  (21  items)  and  high 
intimacy,  very  personal  (19  items)  by  the  entire  population.   This 
narrowed  the  topic  areas  available  for  discussion  considerably.   Subjects 
were  forced  to  choose  between  talking  about  such  topics  as  favorite 
subjects  in  school,  reading  materials,  food  preferences,  etc.,  or  about 
personal  knowledge  of  sex  techniques  and  experiences,  feelings  about 
being  touched  by  the  opposite  or  same  sex,  etc. 

A  similar  problem  occurred  in  a  pilot  study  conducted  by  R.M. 
Drag  (1968).   In  developing  a  self-disclosure  schedule.  Drag  attempted 
to  replicate  Altman's  scaling  of  items  conducted  at  the  University 
of  Maryland.   Items  in  Altman's  manual  with  a  low  Q-value  (index  of 
ambiguity)  were  given  to  a  male  undergraduate  population  at  the 
University  of  Florida  for  re-scaling.   In  contrast  to  Altman's  work, 
however.  Drag  added  the  specification  of  disclosure  to  a  particular 
target  person,  i.e.,  a  small  group  of  same  sex  strangers.   With  target 
person  specified,  poor  reliability  on  items  v/as  achieved  and  Altman's 
scale  of  intimacy  values  fell  apart. 

Equivalence  of  items. — In  studying  these  self-disclosure  scales, 
the  question  of  equivalence  is  also  raised.   Talking  about  the  weather 
does  not  seem  to  be  along  the  same  dimension  as  talking  about  sex, 
or  one's  love  life,  or  personality  or  family  problems.   It  is  possible 
that  the  individual's  decision  to  discuss  his  love  life,  or  sexual 
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preferences,  with  a  given  target  is  only  tangentially  related  to 
whether  or  not  he  has  previously  disclosed  to  that  target  the  fact 
that  he  likes  steak  and  lobster,  rather  than  hamburger,  or  that 
he  likes  swimming  and  tennis  more  than  football.   It  is  logical  that 
one  topic  area  can  be  disclosed,  without  disclosing  on  the  other. 

In  studying  Altman's  scale,  one  may  note  that  the  number  of 
category  distributions  are  skewed,  e.g.  biographical  information, 
hobbies,  interests  and  habits  tend  to  contain  items  of  a  superficial, 
low  intimacy  rating,  whereas  topics  dealing  v;ith  love,  dating  and  sex 
are  skewed  toward  the  high  intimacy  end  of  the  continuum.   l-Jhile  most 
researchers,  if  pressed,  would  make  no  pretense  that  the  various  realms 
of  social  dialogue  are  placed  on  a  single  dimension,  they  tend  to 
treat  them  as  such.   Moreover,  the  actual  ordering  is  ordinal,  rather 
than  interval.   Deeper  levels  of  intimacy  (an  item  rated  9  or  10  in 
intimacy  value)  are  too  gross,  whereas  more  superficial  realms  are  more 
discriminating.   Furthermore,  all  interactions  within  a  particular 
realm  of  intimacy  are  not  equal  in  terms  of  depth  of  disclosure. 

The  intimacy  value,  in  itself,  however,  does  not  predict  whether 
or  not  a  person  will  disclose,  or  the  amount  of  disc  losure.   Examina- 
tion of  disclosure  items  points  out  the  fact  that  questions  are 
differential  in  the  amount  of  disclosure  they  could  generate.   Questions 
phrased  as  "my  feeling  about...;  the  extent  to  which  I  feel  that...; 
what  I  believe  about...;  the  reasons  why  I  could..."  could  promote  a 
great  deal  of  disclosure,  merely  from  the  way  they  are  phrased. 
Questions  presented  as  "what  is  more  important  to  me,  (a)  or  (b) ; 
the  number  of  children  I  want  is..."  do  not  seem  to  ask  for  discussion 
and  could  be  answered  in  a  few  sentences.   Questions  such  as  "VJhether  or 
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not  I  would  marry  a  non-virgin;  the  age  I  would  like  to  marry  is; 

how  many  girls  I  have  dated"could  be  answered  by  a   single  word.  Yet, 

the  individual  could  claim  he  had  disclosed  fully  and  completely  and 

be  rated  as  a  high  discloser. 

Altman  and  Taylor  (1965)  are  aware  of  this  problem..   They  point 

out  the  danger  of  applying  their  schedule  to  unstructured  freely  occurring 

social  exchanges  (just  the  type  of  exchange  many  psychologists  would 

like  to  measure).   They  state: 

The  danger  is  the  assumption  of  equivalence 
of  scale  values  for  similar,  but  not  identical 
statements.   Also  there  is  the  problem  of 
generalizing  beyond  the  'identical  element'  of 
a  response  to  its  entire  context,  especially  in 
amplifications  and  qualifications  that  might  be  made 
by  ^s  (p. 26) . 

One  can  almost  hear  the  experimenter  screaming  ira  utter  frustration  at 

his  S_s:  "Just  stick  to  the  question  asked...  a  sinrple  yes^  or  no  will 

suffice.   Don't  give  me  all  that  irrelevant  inf orznation  about  yourself." 

Lee  Drag  (1968)  encountered  this  problem  and!  labeled  it  a  "spiral 
effect."  An  individual  might  select  a  "low  intimacy"  valued  item  to 
discuss  from  her  questionnaire,  and  would  therefoxe  appear  to  be  a 
lox^?  discloser.   What  occurred  in  actual  disclosure,  because  of  amplifica- 
tions, was  quite  different.   Frequently  by  the  ti^ne  an  S^  had  finished 
disclosing  on  a  topic,  such  as  "my  favorite  movies'"  she  would  be  talking 
at  what  was  a  very  personal  level,  e.g.,  "I  liked  the  movie  because  the 
situation  reminded  me  of  an  experience  I  had  with  this  boy.   It  happened 
that... (full  disclosure  of  the  event)." 

Such  findings  suggest  that  the  concept  of  "Intimacy"  is  probably  too 
global  and  requires  considerable  conceptual  and  empirical  refinements. 
There  are  probably  multidimensional  components  of  the  construct  which 
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might  be  better  explored  through  multidimensional  or  even  less  precise 
scaling.   Techniques  with  less  structuring  than  interval  questionnaires 
might  result  in  more  naturalistic  situations  and  greater  information 
potential.   Rather  than  being  a  stable  value,  "intimacy  of  disclosure" 
appears  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  relationship  (or  situation)  in 
which  the  individual  finds  himself. 

Situational  Measures;   Intervievjer-lnterviewee  Relationships 

Some  of  the  biases  affecting  the  use  of  questionnaires  are  equally- 
relevant  when  questionnaires  are  used  in  actual  situations,  or  the 
interviewer-interviewee  method  of  data  collection  is  used.   Certain 
problems  revolve  around  the  limitations  of  the  lab  situation  itself, 
and  the  relationship  between  E_  and  _S. 

Brown  (1968) ,  in  discussing  his  more  observational  methods  of 
data  collection,  states: 

The  development  of  procedures  in  the  laboratory 
has  been  guided  by  humanistic  considerations.   An 
allowance  has  been  made  for  both  individual  dignity 
and  the  social  value  of  research.   Possibilities  for 
deception  have  been  kept  to  a  minimum.   Attempts  have 
been  made  to  welcome  participants  as  collaborators  in 
the  research  of  the  laboratory. .. .First ,  I  pay 
attention  to  the  limitations  of  the  laboratory  situation. 
The  lab  is  a  compromise  of  two  ideals :ethological 
fieldstudy  on  the  one  hand,  and  experimental  manipu- 
lation on  the  other.   Obviously,  the  range  of  behavior 
in  the  lab  is  coarcted  or  inhibited  by  the  observa- 
tional conditions.   The  interactions  are  authentic 
as  far  as  they  go... but  they  are  limited  in  how  far 
they  can  go.   Implicit  in  the  situation  is  the  fact 
that  each  disclosure  to  a  partner  is  a  disclosure  to 
the  observers  also.   One  participant  in  a  rump 
session,  stated  that  to  really  "get  acquainted"  she  would 
have  to  be  alone  together  with  her  partner,  i.e.,  she 
would  have  to  move  around  with  her,  as  in  shopping, 
playing  tennis,  or  meeting  friends,  so  that  she 
could  watch  her  partner's  reactions.   Thus,  inter- 
personal transparency  is  probably  increased  by  privacy 
and  freedom  of  movement;  conversely,  it  is  decreased 
by  publicity  and  constriction  of  movement  (p.  1). 
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The  effect  of  being  observed  on  _S's  behavior  in  the  laboratory 
has  been  studied  by  many.   Wapner  and  Alper  (1952)  have  shown  the  presence 
of  an  audience  while  individuals  must  make  a  correct  decision  increases 
the  time  it  takes  to  make  a  choice.   The  time  is  longest  when  the 
audience  is  unseen  by  S_,  but  known  to  be  behind  a  one-way  vision- 
screen  and  shortest  with  no  audience.   The  time  is  intermediate  when  the 
audience  is  seen.   Wapner  and  Alper  assumed  that  the  unseen  audience 
"restrains"  S_  from  making  a  rapid  decision  even  more  than  the  seen 
audience.   They  state: 

An  audience  who  cannot  be  seen  but  is 

'out  there'  watching  and  listening  to  the 

choice  being  made  is  indeed  more  threatening 

to  self  status  than  an  audience  whose  composition 

is  known  (1952,  p.  227). 

Jourard  (1965)  and  his  students  (Jourard  and  Friedman,  1970; 
Jourard  and  Jaffe,  1970;  Korman,  1968;  Lee  Drag,  1968;  R.M.  Drag, 
1968)  have  similarly  devoted  attention  to  the  problems  of  laboratory 
investigations  as  they  directly  apply  to  S_'s  disclosures,  and  the 
effects  of  allowing  the  E^  to  be  kno^vTi  by  _Ss  as  opposed  to  being  hidden, 
but  "out  there."   These  studies  have  methodological  implications  in  that 
they  point  out  deception  is  not  valuable  in  disclosure  research.   They 
argue  against  the  frequently  made  assumption  that  an  S_'s  awareness 
of  the  conditions  the  E^  is  trying  to  create  and  of  the  phenomena  he 
wishes  to  study  would  so  affect  S_' s  behavior  that  no  valid  conclusions 
could  be  dra^NTTi. 

In  this  era  of  widespread  research  conducted  on  college  campuses, 
naive  S_s  are  harder  and  harder  to  come  by.   Orne  (1962)  pointed  out 
that  while  S_s  may  not  know  the  purpose  of  a  particular  experiment, 
they  tend  to  believe  it  is  not  what  the  E_  says  it  is.   The  _S  does  not 
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know  the  exact  purpose  of  the  experiment,  but  may  only  have  suspicions, 
which  may  approximate  the  purpose  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree.   In  any 
case,  they  are  likely  to  make  an  effort  to  figure  it  out.   Both  Drags  (1968), 
in  post-experimental  interviews  with  self-disclosing  S_s ,  found  that  this 
was  indeed  the  case  in  their  experiments,  and  that  _Ss  had  tried  to 
behave  in  accord  with  their  expectations. 

Jourardjin  his  many  expositions  on  the  behavior  of  S_s  in  self- 
disclosure  experiments,  has  suggested  that  ^s  operate  in  terms  of  their 
o\^m  hypotheses.   These  lead  him  to  do  what  he  thinks  the  E^  wants,  or 
conversely,  if  he  resents  E^'s  attempts  to  deceive  him,  may  throw  a 
monkey  wrench  in  the  works.   This  may  help  to  explain  many  discrepancies 
in  the  disclosure  research  due  to  the  various  ways  in  which  Es   approach 
their  S_s.   Studies  have  shown  that  the  E^  can  no  longer  assume  that  the 
conditions  he  is  trying  to  create  are  the  ones  that  actually  define 
the  situation  for  the  S^.   Subjects  enter  an  experiment  with  their  own 
aims  (Hood  and  Back,  1971),  including  the  attainment  of  certain  rewards, 
divination  of  the  E^' s  true  purpose,  and  favorable  self-presentation 
(Riecken,  1962).   Therefore,  they  are  responsive  to  the  demand  characteris- 
tics of  the  situation  (Orne,  1962),  to  unintended  communication  of 
the  E^'s  expectations  (Rosenthal,  1963)  and  to  the  role  of  the  E_  within 
the  social  system  that  E^  and  ^  jointly  constitute  (Mills,  1962). 

Given  that  the  researcher  selects  the  interviewer  method  of 
gathering  self-disclosure  data,  he  should  be  sensitized  to  the  fact  that 
a  self-disclosing  E^  affects  S_'s  disclosing  behavior  in  a  positive 
direction  (Jourard  and  Korman,  1968;  Rivenbark,  1964;  Lee  Drag,  1968; 
R.M.  Drag,  1968).   Given  that  a  disclosing,  rather  than  impersonal  or 
deceptive  E  increases  the  level  of  Ss'  disclosures,  one  is  still  faced 
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with  the  problem  of  determining  whether  the  experiment  is  a  source  of 
"positive  error"  and  whether  findings  can  be  generalized  from  an  n  of  1, 
i.  e.,  this  particular  E^,  here  and  now  (Rivenbark,  1964)..   Quite  possibly, 
laboratory  behavior  is  non-representative  of  _Ss'  feehavioT  in  life 
situations  and  this  issue  will  have  to  be  confronted.   Simmel  (1950) 
has  pointed  out  that  the  _S  participating  in  an  expe.riment  is  set  away 
from  day-to-day  social  relationships  and  the  experd.ence  usvially  involves 
interactions  with  strangers  he  will  never  see  agaiji.   Back,  Hood  and 
Brehm  (1964)  conclude  that  this  fact  allows  for  peculiar  non-normative 
behavior.   Hood  and  Back  (1971),  looking  at  the  iimage  of  the  experimental 
situation  for  an  S^,  hypothesize  that  volunteer  Ss;  enter  any  experiment 
as  a  stage  for  self-disclosure  and  catharsis  and  thus  cooperate  with  E^ 
in  staging  the  experimental  process.   Their  work  iaiplies  the  decision 
to  volunteer  for  the  psychological  experiment  introduces  an  uncontrolled 
variable  in  research  findings. 

An  Alternative 

In  opposition  to  the  current  emphasis  on  objective  research 
approaches,  Stephenson  (1969)  states  that  communication  can  be  studied 
best  from  a  subjective  standpoint.   He  distinguisiies  between  statements 
of  fact  (the  realm  of  information  theory)  and  statements  of  opinion 
which  are  subjective  and  basically  self -referent.   The  latter,  Stephenson 
feels,  are  best  explored  along  the  idiographic  limes  of  Q  and  R 
methodologies.   Tn  conjunction  with  the  problems  r.aised  previously 
concerning  the  development  of  instruments  through  group  consensus, 
Stephenson  states: 
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It  is  no  doubt  difficult  to  grasp  what  is  fundamental 
about  almost  anything;  what  is  fundamental  for  one 
person  may  be  merely  incidental  to  another  (1969,  p. 65). 

In  discussing  various  models  for  the  study  of  the  disclosing 
process,  Stephenson  points  out  the  differentiation  of  informational 
communication  into  communication  groups  and  communication  situations. 
In  studying  self-disclosure,  one  might  differentiate  between  the  study 
of  lovers 'talk,  with  conversations  over  the  work  bench,  gossip  over  the 
garden  fence,  scandal  at  the  dinner  table,  lustful  stories  of  one's 
behavior  in  the  corner  bar,  singing  among  hippies,  and  so  on,  ad  in- 
finitum.  Stephenson  advocates  this  objective  approach  be  given  up 
and  replaced  by: 

recognizing  what  is  really  at  issue,  namely  the 
subjectivity  of  all  such  communication. .. .The 
concern,  therefore,  is  with  informal  or  other 
forms  of  conversational  possibilities,  looked  at 
from  the  subjective  standpoint  of  the  individual. 
Since  it  is  all,  by  definition,  self-referent,  such 
communication  is  in  relation  to  various  aspects 
of  the  person's  self;  this,  too,  is  axiomatic  (p.  70). 

One  may  ask  if  it  is  possible  to  develop  techniques  to  help  the 
individual  provide,  in  a  laboratory  situation,  at  least  a  reasonable 
facsimile  of  his  ideas  and  conceptions,  however  vague  these  may  be, 
about  being  known  by  others  and  to  provide  a  representative  sample  of 
his  daily  disclosing  behaviors.   One  would  need  to  develop  a  statistical 
model  of  the  individual's  own  operant  overview. 

At  the  present  time,  it  might  be  more  profitable  to  follow 
Stephenson's  urgings  and  measure  self-disclosure  along  more  individual 
dimensions,  and  to  observe  how  the  individual  S^  responds  differently 
to  different  situations.   There  probably  is  an  interaction  between 
group  consensus  on  some  classes  of  information  which  are   freely  disclosed 
by  everyone  to  particular  targets,  and  the  values  assigned  to  disclosure 
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by  the  individual  in  a  particular  situation.   One  question  that  needs 
investigation  is  whether  or  not  the  decision  to  disclose  a  particular 
type  of  information  is  a  function  of  the  individual  significance 
assigned  to  the  disclosure  in  various  situations,  or  with  different 
targets.   In  investigating  this,  the  method  proposed  is  a  modification 
of  that  used  previously  (Lee  Drag,  1968)  and  will  be  described  more 
fully  in  the  next  chapter.   The  goal  ultimately  is  to  describe  dis- 
closing behavior  in  a  way  which  would  ultimately  permit  quantitative 
validation,  but  our  measurement  techniques  have  not  advanced  to  this 
stage. 


CHAPTER  III 


RATIONALE 


The  Purpose  of  the  Present  Investigation 

The  research  reviewed  in  Chapter  II  raised  many  questions  about 
the  nature  of  self-disclosure.   Among  these  wereiCl)  the  generalizability 
of  research  findings  beyond  the  laboratory  situation;  (2)  the  role  played 
by  the  recipient,  or  target,  of  self-disclosure;  C3)  the  affective 
qualities,  or  other  conditions  existing  in  a  relationship,  tliat  foster 
self-disclosure  or  exist  concomitant  with  it;  and  (4)  the  ability  of 
questionnaires  to  predict  actual  self-disclosing  behavior.   In  the 
discussion  of  methods  for  measuring  self-disclosuxe,  dissatisfaction 
over  present  techniques  was  also  expressed. 

A  major  hypothesis  of  the  present  study  is  tliat  the  receiver's 
relationship  (situational)  to  the  discloser  is  a  major  variable  in 
determining  the  pattern  and  level  of  self-disclosnare.   It  was  also 
hypothesized  that,  while  a  "bus  rider"  phenomenon  does  exist,  this  does 
not  represent  isolated  behavior  on  the  part  of  ^s.   Rather,  given  the 
variable  of  a  "therapeutic"  stranger,  S^s  will  gen^eralize  their  behavior 
to  other  on-going,  more  permanent  relationships.   This  study  further 
hypothesized  that  self-disclosure  is  accompanied  by  certain  positive 
feelings  toward  the  self  and  toward  the  target  of  disclosure;  and  that 
self-disclosure  questionnaires  do  not  predict  S_s'  actual  self-disclosure 
in  new  situations,  as  effectively  as  they  do  in  situations  ahout  which 
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_Ss  have  some  prior  knowledge. 

During  the  investigation  of  these  hypotheses,  certain  methodological 
changes  were  introduced  dealing  with  (1)  the  method  for  selecting  self- 
disclosure  items,  (2)  the  use  of  a  double  blind  and  (3)  the  method  for 
playing  the  "Game  of  Invitations."  These  refinements  were  deemed 
necessary  on  the  basis  of  previous  findings  (Lee  Drag,  1968).   I  felt 
that  a  methodology  was  needed  which  could  assess  the  more  idiographic 
elements  of  self-disclosure,  and  which  could  also  more  closely  approximate 
real  life  situations.   In  real  life,  I  believe  that  people  frequently 
disclose  without  knowing  for  certain  what  they  x<7ill  receive  in  return. 

In  testing  the  above  broad  hypotheses,  this  research  looked  at 
the  differences  between  two  types  of  receiver  relationships: 

(1)  The  self-disclosing  relationship  between  individuals 
who  initially  were  relative  strangers  to  each  other 
and  who  also  had  a  commitment  to  continue  the  relation- 
ship for  a  given  period  of  time  beyond  the  experimental 
situation;  and 

(2)  The  self-disclosing  relationship  between  individuals 
who  were  absolute  strangers  to  each  other  and  who  had 
no  commitment  to  continue  their  interaction  beyond  the 
one  experimental  meeting. 

The  population  selected  for  study  was  a  group  of  female  college  roomates 
who  were  living  together  for  the  first  time  and  who  were  not  previously 
acquainted.   They  were  relative  strangers  to  each  other  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  had  a  three-day  acquaintance  period,  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  the  experiment. 

A  female  population  was  selected  for  several  reasons,  one  of  which 
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was  the  sex  of  the  E.   Moreover,  most  of  tke  studies  dealing  with  the 
acquaintance  process,  and  on-going  rooraate  relationships,  have  been  con- 
ducted with  male  populations  (Newcomb ,  1965;  Taylor,  1965;  Taylor, 
Altman  and  Sorrentino,  1968,  1969;  Altman  and  Haythorne,  1965).   In  the 
foregoing  review  of  the  literature,  it  was  noted  that  many  sex  differences 
occur  in  self-disclosure.   For  example,  women,  overall,  are  higher  self- 
disclosers  than  men  (Jourard,  1965;  Jourard  and  Lasakow,  1958;  Rivenbark, 
1966;  Pedersen  and  Breglio,  1968);  women  disclose  more  accurately  than 
males  (Hines  and  Woodyard,  no  date);  and  women  report  more  disclosure  to 
a  same-sex  friend  than  males  (Weigel,  Weigel  and  Chadwick,  1969). 

Major  Hypotheses  —  Situational  Variables 


Type  of  Dyad  Formed 

(The  Bus  Rider  Phenomenon) 


HYPOTHESIS  I  :   The  type  of  commitment  to  a  relationship  affects 
the  level  of  self-disclosure.   S_s  will  disclose 
more  to  a  warm,  open,  self-disclosing  Stranger 
with  whom  they  do  not  expect  to  have  continued 
contact,  than  they  will  to  a  Roomate  whom  they  will 
see  everyday. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  chapter,  many  investigators  feel 

that  self-disclosure  is  necessary  for  the  development  of  good,  satisfying 

relationships  and  that  the  depth  of  disclosure  develops  according  to  a 

norm  of  "reciprocity"  (Jourard,  1959c;  1964,  1968;  Jourard  and  Landsman, 

1960;  Jourard  and  Jaffe,  1970;  Jourard  and  Resnick,  1970;  Powell, 

1968;  Rivenbark,  1966;  Tognoli,  1969;  Lee  Drag,  1968;  R.M.  Drag,  1968). 

Research  studies  have  also  sho^im  that  individuals  do  exercise  selectivity 

in  their  disclosures  and  that  disclosure  differs  depending  upon  whether 

the  target  person  is  labeled  a  stranger,  acquaintance,  best  friend. 
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parent,  etc.  (Jourard,  1958;  Mullaney,  1964;  Sweiisen,  1961;  Jourard 

and  Lasakow,  1958;  Rivenbark,  1966;  Brodsky,  1968;  Brodsky  and  Komaridis, 

1966). 

Given  that  selectivity  occurs,  one  might  assume  that  the  level 
of  self-disclosure  is  a  function  of  the  base  level  of  the  individual 
(high  or  low  discloser  as  a  personality  variable)  and  the  perceived 
"closeness"  of  the  relationship,  i.e.,  one  that  develops  over  a  long 
period  of  time.   For  instance,  Simmel  (1950)  and  Gergen  and  Wishnov 
(1965)  found  longevity  influenced  the  amount  of  information  revealed 
about  the  self  and  the  way  the  self  was  presented.   Altman  and  Haythorne 
(1965),  investigating  social  isolation  as  a  situational  variable,  found 
isolated  dyads  revealed  more  about  intimate  topics  to  each  other  than 
did  controls  (non-isolated) ,  but  less  than  that  disclosed  to  "best 
friend."  Controls  revealed  in  intimate  areas  coiaparable  to  self- 
disclosure  to  "average  person." 

Other  research,  however,  has  shown  that  individuals  do  not  need 

to  know  each  other  for  a  long  period  of  time  ia  order  to  disclose  at 

an  extremely  personal,  "intimate"  level.   R.M.  Drag  (1968) 

in  reporting  his  findings  states: 

...It  can  be  stated  that  self-disclosure  does  appear 
to  be  situationally-determined.   ''■?hen  (as  in  the 
present  study)  the  situational  variables  of  group  size 
and  experimenter  behavior  are  combined  such  as  to 
provide  "optimal"  conditions  for  self-disclosure, 
the  objectively-scaled  intimacy  values  of  the  self- 
disclosure  items  appear  to  exert  lainimal  effect. 
In  this  research,  S^s  in  interaction  for  the  first 
time  with  three  other  subjects  and  a  self-disclosing 
E^,  proceeded  to  very  high  levels  of  intimacy  or 
depth  of  social  penetration  witbin  a  relatively 
short  time  (p.  59). 

In  other  words,  the  longevity  of  a  relatiousMp  may  not  be  as 
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important  a  factor  as  previously  supposed,  and  that  other  variables 
intervene.   This  has  been  particularly  true  in  experimental  situations 
where  S^s,  previously  categorized  as  possessing  low  self-disclosure 
histories,  present  themselves  as  high  revealers  (Jourard  and  Resnick, 
1970;  Chittick  and  Himelstein,  1967;  Tognoli ,  1969;  Suchman,  D.I., 
1966;  Drag,  Lee,  1968;  Drag,  R.M. ,  1968).   This  effect  has  been  primarily 
noted  under  favorable  conditions  where  reciprocity  of  disclosure  exists. 

Not  negating  the  powerful  effects  of  reciprocal  disclosure  conditions, 
the  other  factor  encouraging  high  levels  of  revealing  may  have  been  the 
simple  fact  of  an  S_' s  anonymity  in  the  experiment  in  interacting  with 
a  Stranger.   Many  have  hypothesized  that,  in  contrast  to  self-disclosure 
to  a  stranger,  revealing  oneself  in  an  on-going  relationship  may  entail 
a  great  deal  of  risk.   The  fact  that  one  interacts  with  a  target  person 
on  a  daily  basis  may  discourage  high  levels  of  self-disclosure.   This 
possibility  is  frequently  discussed  in  conjunction  with  encounter  therapies 
where  individuals  disclose  a  great  deal  about  themselves  because  they 
feel  they  are  not  involved  in  a  "for  keeps"  type  of  situation  (Campbell 
and  Dunnette,  1968). 

Considering  the  negative  effects  of  daily  interactions,  Harvey, 
Kelly  and  Shapiro  (1947)  found  that  devaluation  by  an  informed  person 
(acquaintance)  was  more  threatening  than  devaluation  by  a  stranger. 
Powell  (1964)  found  that  the  disclosure  statements  of  male  S_s  were 
less  effectively  conditioned,  if  S^s  had  high  positive  regard  for  E_ 
and  hence  had  more  to  lose  if  their  disclosures  were  disapproved  of  by 
_E.   Efran  and  Korn  (1969)  found  that  for  the  socially  cautious  discloser, 
peer  approval  was  more  important  than  authority  approval  in  making  dis- 
closing statements  and  that  fear  of  disapproval  discouraged  self-dis- 
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closure.   This  suggests  that  the  low  discloser  might  be  reluctant  to 
disclose  to  peers  in  his  daily  life,  but  reveal  himself  to  an  E_-Stranger 
during  an  experiment.   Taylor  (1965),  studying  male  college  roomates, 
found  a  greater  amount  of  self-disclosure  was  superficial  rather  than 
intimate  for  both  high  and  low  self-disclosing  dyads.   This  again 
suggests  that  S_s  behave  differently  with  close  associates  than  with  a 
Stranger. 

The  study  by  Taylor,  Altman  and  Sorrentino  (1968),  however,  casts 
doubt  on  the  hypothesis  that  an  on-going  relationship  invites  less 
disclosure  than  interactions  v/ith  strangers  because  of  the  "risk  value" 
in  letting  oneself  be  known.   They  set  up  a  situational  variable  of 
leading  Ss  to  expect  that  they  would  be  living  and  working  in  isolation 
as  a  team  for  six  months.   Half  of  their  S_s  were  told  they  could  choose 
another  partner  after  the  first  3  weeks  (easy  withdrawal  condition) 
and  the  other  half  were  told  they  could  only  withdraw  after  6  months 
(non-withdrawal  condition) .   It  was  hypothesized  that  the  self-disclosure 
process  would  be  lower  in  the  non-withdrawal  situation.   Taylor,  Altman 
and  Sorrentino  found,  however,  no  significant  situational  effects. 
Apparently  the  length  of  interpersonal  commitment  made  no  difference 
in  the  average  amount  of  time  talked.   The  one  negative  effect  that 
occurred  related  to  S^s'  selection  of  living  accommodations.   While  self- 
disclosure  was  not  affected  by  tlie  situational  variable,  in  the  positive 
reinforcement,  easy-withdrawal  condition,  S_s  indicated  they  wanted  to 
live  and  work  together,  whereas  in  the  negative  reinforcement,  easy- 
withdrawal  condition,  S_s  chose  to  live  and  work  apart.   No  differences 
in  room  and  work  preferences  occurred  in  the  non-withdrawal  conditions. 

In  a  later  study  developed  along  the  same  lines,  Taylor,  Altman 
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and  Sorrentino  (1969)  found  £s '  impression  of  their  partner  and  their 
estimate  of  a  partner's  impression  of  them  interacted  with  the  commit- 
ment situation.   Subjects  in  the  easy-withdrawal  situation  reported 
more  favorable  impressions  of  their  partners  than  did  S_s  under  the 
non-withdrawal  conditions.   The  latter  S_s  were  more  conservative  in 
their  estimates. 

Quite  possibly  a  curvilinear  relationship  exists  between  self- 
disclosure  and  the  extent  of  daily,  on-going  personal  contact.   Quinn 
(1965)  found  that  friends  were  disclosed  to  most,  strangers  next,  and 
acquaintances  least  according  to  responses  on  Jourard's  self-disclosure 
questionnaire.   Tuckman  (1966)  found  that  friends  were  both  probed  and 
revealed  to  more  than  acquaintances,  and  that  revealing  to  friends  always 
preceeded  revealing  to  acquaintances.   Once  people  become  "friends," 
the  risk  of  disclosing  declines.   With  strangers,  there  also  is  little 
risk  since  the  person  does  not  expect  to  suffer  negative  consequences 
as  a  result  of  his  disclosures.   It  may  be  only  in  that  broad,  in-between 
range  of  relationships,  labeled  "acquaintances"  that  the  risk  is  extremely 
high  and  self-disclosure  most  variable. 

Because  of  the  paucity  of  research  in  this  area,  this  study  chose 
to  investigate  self-disclosure  to  two  types  of  Strangers.   One  was 
considered  an  absolute  Stranger  (a   confederate  of  _E)  and  the  other 
a  relative  Stranger  (a  college  Roomate  of  3-days  acquaintance) .   Given 
the  additional  weighting  factor  that  the  absolute  Stranger  always  disclosed 
to  S_,  and  considering  previous  research  findings,  it  seemed  logical  to 
hypothesize  that  greater  disclosure  would  occur  to  the  target  with  whom 
S_s  did  not  expect  to  interact  on  a  daily  basis.   The  possibility  of  such 
an  effect  was  labeled  a  "bus  rider  phenomenon"  due  to  the  similarity 
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between  this  situation  and  disclosures  that  occur  in  everyday  life  to 
strangers  on  a  train,  in  a  bar,  etc. 


Order  of  Dyad  Interactions 

(Generalizability  of  the  Bus  Rider  Phenomenon) 


HYPOTHESIS  II  :  ^Jhile  a  Bus  Rider  Phenomenon  does  exist, 
given  a  "therapeutic"  Stranger,  S_s  will 
generalize  their  self-disclosing  behavior 
to  interactions  with  their  Roomates.   S_s 
who  are  paired  first  with  the  Stranger  will 
disclose  more  to  Roomates  than  S_s  whose  first 
interaction  is  with  their  Roomates. 

Although  previous  research  leads  one  to  predict  that  people  may 
disclose  more  to  a  stranger  than  to  those  they  come  in  contact  with  on  a 
daily  basis,  one  may  question  whether  a  Hawthorn  effect  exists  in  self- 
disclosure  research.   The  question  arises  as  to  whether  or  not  S_s  are 
more  willing  to  disclose  in  a  laboratory  setting  than  to  close  associates 
in  everyday  relationships,  or  if  their  behavior  can  be  generalized  beyond 
the  experimental  situation.   In  post-experimental  interviews,  male  S_s 
indicated  they  had  disclosed  in  the  experiment  because  of  the  anonymity 
of  the  situation  and  that  they  would  not  disclose  at  a  similar  level 
to  their  close  associates  (R.M.  Drag,  1968).   Female  S_s ,  on  the  other 
hand,  at  times  indicated  a  carry-over  effect,  i.e.,  they  used  their 
experience  in  the  laboratory  to  increase  their  level  of  disclosure  to 
roomates  and  boy  friends  (Lee  Drag,  1968).   However,  not  all  female 
Ss  reported  this  behavior  and  the  experiment  was  not  designed  to 
specifically  measure  this  factor.   One  may  therefore  question  whether  the 
finding  was  (1)  by  chance  alone,  (2)  the  experiment  did  exert  a  positive 
effect  on  S^s'  daily  relationships,  or  (3)  there  were  certain  conditions 
on  the  outside  that  discouraged  some  _Ss  from  continuing  their  self- 
disclosures. 
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R.M,  Drag  (1968)  feels  serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 

anonymity  of  laboratory  conditions  as  a  possible  source  of  "positive 

error"  in  on-going  self-disclosure  research.   If  this  error  does  exist, 

it  also  may  serve  as  an  explanation  of  why  self-disclosure  questionnaires 

do  not  accurately  predict  laboratory  self-disclosing  behavior.   Drag 

states: 

One  recurrent  question  which  the  writer  feels  applies, 
not  only  to  this  research,  but  to  the  previous  research 
as  well,  adds  a  pessimistic  ring  to  this  rather 
pleasant  research  consistency.   One  may  ask,  to  what 
extent  are  the  findings  concerning  the  relationship 
between  an  "invitational  pull"  in  self-disclosure 
and  certain  specified  situational  variables  a  reflection 
of  what  is  called  here  the  "bus  rider  phenomenon"? 
That  is,  to  what  extent  do  S_s  reveal  large  amounts  of 
deeply  intimate  self-information  to  other  S^s  simply 
because  they  know  that  they  will  probably  never 
again  interact  with  their  fellow  S_s  and  therefore  feel 
relatively  free  to  "disclose  all"  (1968,  p.  61). 

If  self-disclosing  behavior  in  the  laboratory  does  not  have  the 
same  felt-consequences  as  those  S^s '  experience  in  real  life,  then  the 
experimental  situation  is  not  equivalent  to  real  situations  and  research 
findings  have  poor  generalizability .   If  experimental  consequences  are 
not  like  those  consequences  which  normally  have  an  effect  on  behavior, 
S_s  may  well  exhibit  self-disclosure  in  two  extremes:  complete  non- 
involvement  with  the  items,  or  total  lack  of  inhibition  in  revealing 
themselves.   There  may  be  a  danger  of  S_s  behaving  artificially  and  researchers 
gaining  a  distorted  picture  of  the  self-disclosure  process. 

It  has  been  previously  pointed  out  that  volunteers  for  a  self- 
disclosure  experiment  know  that  it  is  not  for  real  (especially  with 
questionnaire  studies)  and  may  therefore,  unconsciously  fall  into 
certain  roles  (see  Orne ,  1962).   Depending  on  whether  or  not  they  like 
the  E^,  or  perceive  him  as  acting  in  good  faith,  they  may  be  too  cooperative. 
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unconsciously  falling  into  the  role  of  what  is  socially  normal  as  a 
"good  S^,"  but  socially  inappropriate  otherwise.   Their  behavior,  in  fact, 
may  have  nothing  to  do  ^^7ith  the  experimental  conditions  being  investi- 
gated by  E^.   It  vjould  be  advisable  to  develop  experimental  conditions 
which  approximate  factors  that  operate  in  the  ^s  daily  life  and  where 
they  might  need  to  evaluate  their  behavior  on  a  realistic  basis. 

One  factor,  negating  the  "positive  error"  effect,  has  not  been 
considered  thus  far.   As  astonishing  as  it  may  sound,  participation  in 
a  psy  chological  experiment  can  have  a  positive  effect  on  S^s '  real- 
life  behavior.   Some  may  wish  to  throw  this  into  the  area  of  "reactive 
measurements"  to  be  avoided,  but  ^s  can  respond  to  experimental 
measurements  in  a  way  that  increases  their  functioning.   Studies  have 
sho\^m  that  interactions  vjith  a  self-disclosing  person  (E^  or  a  therapist) 
at  tiPies  do  generalize  to  interactions  ::ith  ether  targc^tc  (usually  a 
peer  _S,  or  another  therapy  group  member).   Both  Lee  Drag  (1968)  and 
Jourard  and  Jaffe  (1970)  demonstrated  this  effect.   Culbert  (1968) 
demonstrated  that  having  a  self-disclosing  trainer  in  a  T-group  resulted 
in  an  acceleration  effect  on  self-disclosure.   Possibly  through  modeling 
behavior,  group  members  also  developed  more  therapeutic  interactions 
with  their  peers  than  did  members  of  a  group  v/here  the  trainer  did  not 
disclose.   One  might  therefore  expect  to  find  a  similar  phenomenon  in 
experimental  situations. 

To  my  knowledge,  no  studies  presently  exist  which  attempt  to 
measure  the  effects  of  _Ss'  experimental  participation  on  their  daily 
behavior.   Particularly,  no  work  has  been  done  on  whether  or  not  ex- 
perimental self-disclosure  has  an  enhancing  effect  on  disclosure  to  a 
roomate  or  other  close  associate. 
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Quality  of  Affect  in  Different 
Self-Disclosure  Dya d s 


HYPOTHESIS  III  :  The  Type  of  Dyad  in  which  self-disclosure 
takes  place  and  the  Order  in  which  S^s 
interact  and  disclose  affect  the  type  of  feelings 
which  will  be  experienced  during  the  disclosure 
process.   _Ss  paired  first  with  the  Stranger, 
overall,  are  more  likely  to  claim  more  positive 
experiences  in  the  experiment  than  are  ^s 
paired  first  with  a  Roomate.   All  S^s  are 
likely  to  claim  different  degrees  of  positive 
affect  when  interacting  with  a  Stranger, 
as  opposed  to  a  Roomate  and  are  likely  to 
perceive  these  two  targets  as  relating  to 
them  differently. 

This  hypothesis  is  based  on  the  literature  relating  affective 
qualities  such  as  liking,  caring,  rapport  and  trust  to  self-disclosure 
(Chapter  II) .   The  data  have  not  demonstrated  whether  liking  precedes 
disclosure,  disclosure  precedes  liking  or  both  are  determined  by  some 
other  factor.   The  research  does  show,  however,  that  positive  feelings 
do  accompany  self-disclosure  in  certain  situations.   Since  it  was 
predicted  in  preceeding  hypotheses  that  S^s  paired  first  with  the 
Stranger  would  exhibit  higher  self-disclosure  than  _Ss  paired  first  with 
a  Roomate,  it  seemed  reasonable  to  predict  that  they  would  also  experience 
more  positive  feelings  if  previous  research  findings  are  applicable. 

The  research,  however,  has  not  demonstrated  whether  positive 
feelings,  or  verbal  activity  level  (reciprocity)  offers  more  encourage- 
ment to  disclose.   Jourard  (1959c)  and  Jourard  and  Landsman  (1960) 
have  shoi'.m  that  for  women,  liking  is  an  important  factor  in  disclosure, 
whereas  for  men,  knowledge  of  the  other  is  more  important.   It  has  also 
been  shovm  that  people  do  not  always  have  to  like  each  other  to  disclose 
and  one  might  expect  that  differences  in  positive  feelings  would  occur 
between  interactions  with  Strangers  and  Roomates.   On  the  one  hand, 
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Ryder  (1968)  has  sho\vm  that  people  treat  strangers  "more  nicely  and 
more  gently"  than  they  do  close  associates  and  expect  to  have  "more  fun" 
with  strangers.   Altman,  Taylor  and  Sorrentino  (1969)  demonstrated 
that  individuals  also  evaluate  more  positively  individuals  they  know 
they  do  not  have  to  come  in  contact  with  on  a  long-term,  daily  basis. 
Some  research  findings  indicate  that  interactions  v;ith  Strangers  may  be 
more  stressful  than  interactions  with  friends,  while  other  data  suggest 
the  opposite  may  occur. 


Predicting  Self-Disclosing  Behavior 
From  Questionnaire  Claims 


HYPOTHESIS  IV  :  Questionnaire  responses  do  not  effectively 

predict  _S s '  actual  self-disclosing  behavior, 
particular  when  they  are  faced  with  a  new 
situation.   Given  a  warm,  self-disclosing 
Stranger,  _S^s  x^?ill  disclose  more  than  they  had 
previously  indicated.   Because  S_s  have  some 
prior  knowledge  of  Roomates,  questionnaires 
will  more  effectively  predict  self-disclosing 
behavior  in  this  familiar  dyadic  situation. 

This  hypothesis  is  based  on  the  total  body  of  research  dealing  with 
methodological  questions  about  self-disclosure  which  was  presented 
in  Chapter  II.   As  such,  it  takes  into  account  the  previous  findings 
of  Doster  (1968),  Lee  Drag  (1968),  R.M.  Drag  (1968),  Himelsteln  and 
Kimbrough  (1963),  Jourard  and  Jaffe  (1970),  Jourard  and  Resnick  (1970) 
and  Lubin  and  Harrison  (1964)  . 

The  inability  of  questionnaires  to  predict  self-disclosing  behavior 
seems  to  be  the  result  of  several  factors.   One  is  the  response  set 
given  by  the  questionnaire  instructions.   Weigel,  Weigel  and  Chadwick 
(1969)  found  that  _Ss  filled  out  self-disclosure  questionnaires  differently 
depending  upon  whether  or  not  they  were  instructed  to  indicate  (l)past 
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self-disclosure,  (2)  v.'illingness  to  initiate  future  self-disclosure,  or 
(3)  willingness  to  respond  in  the  future  to  another's  invitation  to 
disclose.   \Jhile  scores  obtained  under  conditions  (1)  and  (2)  were 
equal,  both  were  less  than_Ss'  response  under  condition  (3).   The 
latter  instruction  seemed  to  suggest  the  norm  of  reciprocity  more  than 
the  other  two  and  encouraged  a  statement  of  greater  willingness  to 
reveal  on  the  part  of  _Ss. 

Another  problem  occurring  in  the  use  of  questionnaires  is  that 
Ss  are  asked  to  make  a  statement  about  their  future  self-disclosing 
behavior  to  a  stranger  in  an  unfamiliar  situation;  their  statement, 
therefore,  can  only  be  based  on  a  stereotyped  expectation  of  what  the 
situation  will  be  like.   This  stereotype  may  actually  fit  the  situation 
in  which  they  are  later  involved,  or  it  may  be  totally  inaccurate. 
Lee  Drag  (1968),  for  instance,  fc;Uud  that  quesLiouuaires  predicted 
S_s '  self-disclosure  in  situations  where  the  E^  initially  was  an  impersonal 
interviewer  or  remained  anonym.ous.   This  is  one  of  the  most  frequently 
used  methods  of  conducting  psychological  experiments,  and  an  S^  who  has 
gone  through  an  introductory  psychology  course  is  aware  of  it.   Under 
this  condition,  _Ss  simply  maintained  their  prior  questionnaire  commit- 
ment not  to  disclose  themselves.   Questionnaires,  however,  did  not 
predict  the  behavior  of  _Ss  when  the  norm  of  reciprocity  was  followed  by 
the  E.   In  this  instance,  ^s'  behavior  was  categorized  as  highly 
revealing. 

In  weighing  the  predictive  validity  of  questionnaires,  one  must 
consider  that  either  the  concept  of  "trading"  is  an  important  situational 
variable,  or  it  is  not.   If  one  party  to  a  relationship  is  willing  to 
"risk  a  little  more,"  or  discloses  at  a  leading  level,  then  S_s  can  be 
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expected  to  change  their  commitment  of  being  non-revealing.   On  self- 
disclosure  questionnaires  referring  to  future  behavior  in  situations  about 
which  _Ss  already  have  some  prior  knovjledge  on  which  to  base  expectations, 
one  might  expect  more  agreement  between  disclosure  questionnaire  claims 
and  actual  behavior. 

Another  problem  in  prediction  deals  with  the  fact  that  many 
questionnaires  are  based  on  the  degree  of  intimacy  of  stimulus  items; 
it  is  this  factor,  alone,  that  is  believed  to  be  important.   I  believe 
that  actual  self-disclosure  is  more  idiographic  and  based  on  the  following 
variables:   Degree  of  Intimacy  x  Ease  of  Discussion  with  a  Given  Target  x 
Salience  to  the  Relationship.   In  the  present  investigation,  questions 
were  selected  with  no  agreed  upon  intimacy  value  (high  0-value)  and 
_Ss  were  asked  to  rank  items,  individually,  two  times,  i.e.  for  intimacy  x 
ease  of  discussion  x  specific  target  person.   They  then  were  asked  to 
check  those  items  they  would  respond  to  or  initiate  in  specified  types 
of  future  situations.   The  hypothesis  of  predictive  value  was  then 
tested  on  two  types  of  scores:   total  number  of  initial  questions  S_ 
would  disclose/  total  number  disclose  in  the  experimental  situation; 
and  highest  rank  _S_  would  initially  disclose/  total  number  of  items 
disclosed  in  the  experimental  situation.   Given  these  measurements,  the 
following  comparisons  were  made  to  test  the  predictive  value  of  question- 
naires : 

(1)   Total  Number  of  Items 

(a)  Total  number  of  items  checked  to  Stranger/ 
number  of  items  actually  disclosed  to  Stranger 

(b)  Total  number  of  items  checked  as  to  willingness 
to  disclose  to  Roomate/  actual  disclosure  to 
Roomate 
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(c)  Total  nuraber  of  Items  checked  as  to  past 
disclosure  to  Roomate/  actual  disclosure  to  Stranger 

(d)  Total  number  of  items  checked  as  to  willingness 
to  disclose  to  Roomate/  actual  disclosure  to 
Stranger . 


(2)   Highest  Ranked  Item 


(a)  Highest  rank  indicated  for  disclosure  to  Stranger/ 
total  number  of  actual  items  disclosed 

(b)  Highest  rank  indicated  for  future  disclosure  to 
Roomate/  number  of  items  actually  disclosed  to 
Roomate 

(c)  Highest  rank  indicated  for  past  disclosure  to  Roomate/ 
actual  disclosure  to  Roomate 

(d)  Highest  rank  indicated  for  future  disclosure  to 
Roomate/  actual  disclosure  to  a  Stranger. 


CHAPTER  IV 


METHOD 


Subjects 

Sixteen  pairs  of  single,  white,  female  Roomates  (N=32)  were  used 
in  this  study.   The  girls  were  summer  school  students,  enrolled  at 
Emory  University.   The  girls  all  lived  in  the  same  dormitory.   All  girls 
were  strangers  to  each  other,  but  had  experienced  a  3-day  acquaintance 
period,  prior  to  the  beginning  of  their  participation  in  the  experiment. 

Two  matched  groups  of  Roomates  were  formed  (Number  of  dyads-8  per 
group,  n-16)  .   RooiuaLe  dyads  were  allocated  so  as  Lo  crec;Le  groups  with 
similar  distributions  on  the  variables  of  age,  college  academic  grade 
level,  indicated  past  self-disclosure  to  Roomate  (nuraber  of  items 
disclosed) ,  indicated  future  willingness  to  disclose  to  Roomate  (number 
of  items) ,  and  indicated  future  willingness  to  disclose  (number  of  items) 
to  a  same-sex  Stranger  during  a  first  encounter.   These  distributions 
are  illustrated  in  Tables  11  through  15  below.   The  only  difference  in 
experimental  treatment  of  the  two  groups  was  in  the  order  of  interaction 
in  playing  the  Game  of  Invitations.   Roomate  _Ss  in  Group  I  were   paired 
first  with  their  Roomates  and  then  v/ith  a  Stranger.   Roomate  S_s  in 
Group  II  were  paired  with  the  Stranger  first  and  then  with  each  other. 
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.  TABLE  11 
DISTRIBUTION  FOR  GROUPS  I-IATCHED  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  AGE 


Group 


N 


Range 


Mean 


Variance 


I(Roomate  1st, 

Stranger  2nd)    16   17-21  years   19.3  years   1,00       .04 

IlCRoomate  2nd, 

Stranger  1st)    16   17-21  years   19.3  years   1.02 

^max  test  for  homogeneity  of  variance  was  non-significant  (1.02-<i. 

4 4 07=Fjjjg^j^  QQ,  df=15)  .   A  t-test  revealed  no  significant  differences  in 

mean  age  Between  the  groups  (.04-^  2.75=t    ,  30  df )  . 

1 01 


TABLE  12 

DISTRIBUTION  FOR  GROUPS  MATCHED  ON  BASIS 
OF  COLLEGE  ACADEMIC  GPJU)E  LEVEL 


Group 


N 


Range 


Mean 


Variance 


iCRoomate  1st, 

Stranger  2nd)    16    2-4th  year     2,8  years    0.47       .08 

II(Roomate  2nd, 

Stranger  1st)    16   2-4th  year     2.8  years   0.43 


Fjnax  test  for  homogeneity  of  variance  was  non-significant  (1.08-^ 
4.07=F^    ng,  df=15) .   A  t-test  revealed  no  significant  differences  in 
inean  grade* level  between  the  groups  (.08^  2.75=t  qj  ,    30  df)  . 
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TABLE  13 

DISTRIBUTION  FOR  GROUPS  ^fATCHED  ON  INDICATED  PAST 
SELF-DISCLOSUP.E  TO  COLLEGE  ROOMATE 


Group  N      Range  Mean     Variance 


I(Roomate  1st, 

Stranger  2nd)   16    2-22  items     10.5  items    48.93      .32 

II(Roomate  2nd, 

Stranger  1st)   16    1-26  items     8.5  items    58.56 


F    test  for  homogeneity  of  variance  was  non-significant  (1.19-=^ 
max  ^  o         ^ 

4.07=F     QQ,  df=15) .   A  t-test  revealed  no  significant  differences  in 

max  .yy_,     ,.^    .,   .  -- 

mean  number  of  items  disclosed  m  the  past  to  college  roomates. 


TABLE  14 

DISTRIBUTION  FOR  GROUPS  MATCHED  ON  INDICATED  FUTURE 
WILLINGNESS  TO  DISCLOSE  TO  COLLEGE  ROOMATE 


Group  N      Range         Mean     Variance 


I(Roomate  1st, 

Stranger  2nd)   16    7-26  items    19.3  items    30.87      .06 

II(Roomate  2nd, 

Stranger  1st)   16    9-26  items    19.4  items    40.11 


F    test  for  homogeneitv  of  variance  vms  non-significant  (1.29'^ 
4.07=F  '       „rt>  df=15) .   A  t-test  revealed  no  significant  differences  in 

TTicix  •  y  y 

mean  future  willingness  to  disclose  to  roomates. 
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TABLE  15 


DISTRIE-JTION  FOR  GROUPS  MATCHED  ON  INDICATED  FUTURE 
WIIilNGNESS  TO  DISCLOSE  TO  A  SAME-SEX  STRANGER 


Group  N      Range  Mean     Variance 


I(Roc3ciate   lst» 

Stranger  2nd>    16   3-17  items   11.8  items    17.10       .04 

II(Roa'r.ate  2nd, 

Stranger  1st}'    16   6-18  items   11.9  items    10.65 


^max  ^^^^    -^'^  homogeneity  of  variance  vras  non-significant  (1. 60*^1 
A.07=F     .  ,  df=15) .   A  t-test  revealed  no  significant  differences  ii 
mean  vfillingness  to  disclose  to  a  same-sex  stranger. 


An  effort  was  made  to  control  the  history  of  Roomate  dyads  by 
con-ducting  the  experiment  in  as  short  a  period  as  possible.   However, 
it  still  took  considerable  time  to  conduct  a  Game  with  each  _S^. 
Maximuin  time  for  a  Game  for  both  Roomate-Room.ate  dyads  and  Roomate- 
Stranger  dyads  ranged  from  30  minutes  to  3  hours,  since  this  was  controlled 
by  _Ss'  willingne:ss  to  continue  self-disclosing.   In  order  to  control 
for  both  Roomates'  maturation  and  Stranger  maturation,  interactions  with 
the  Stranger  and  between  Roomates  were  rotated  between  the  Groups.   Thus, 
an  eo^ual  nurabex  of  _Ss  from  both  groups  participated  early  in  the  life 
of  the  experiment  and  towards  the  end  of  the  experiment. 

The  stranger  was  Introduced  to  _Ss  as  being  of  equal  status,  i.e., 
"another  volunteer." 

The  Stranger 

The  role  of  the  Stranger  during  the  Game  of  Invitations  (experimental 
condition)  was  t?erformed  bv  a  confederate  of  E.   She  was  naive  with 
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regard  to  the  purpose,  hypotlieses  and  theoretical  rationale  of  the 
experiment.   This  Stranger  had  been  thoroughly  familiarized  with  the 
experimental  Game  procedure,  but  did  not  know  that  a  variation  in 
treatment  order  existed.   She  was  chosen  because  of  her  previous  ex- 
perience with  research,  not  in  the  area  of  self-disclosure.   The  Stranger 
was  a  warm,  friendly,  attractive  girl  who  had  considerable  natural 
ability  in  the  art  of  interviewing.   This  was  complemented  by  the  fact 
that  she  had  just  received  hei  master's  degree  in  social  V7ork.   In 
order  to  avoid  possible  comparisons  suggested  in  previous  research  (Lee 
Drag,  1968)  of  the  order  "doctor-patient",  she  vjas  also  selected  because 
of  her  approximate  age  to  the  S^s ,  her  marital  status,  and  her  "volunteer" 
status . 

Prior  to  becoming  familiar  with  the  self-disclosure  items,  the 
confederate  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "Stranger")  was  asked  to  order 
self-disclosure  items  according  to  her  outi  system  of  valuing  (from 
easiest,  most  non-personal  to  disclose  to  a  same-sex  stranger,  to  most 
intimate  and  difficult  to  disclose) .   This  ranking  was  then  fixed  for 
all  _S-Stranger  dyads  she  took  part  in.   The  Stranger  was  always  open 
with  S_s  and  accepted  all  ranked  items  offered  by  S_. 

My  experience  in  the  earlier  study  (Lee  Drag,  1968)  revealed  that 
disclosing  over  and  over  again  on  the  same  items  results  in  a  maturation 
effect.   As  was  mentioned  before,  in  order  to  control  for  this  in  the 
Stranger,  S^s  in  Groups  I  and  II  were  rotated  in  their  interactions  with 
her.   It  V7as  felt  that  the  Stranger  might  become  socialized  in  her  role 
through  participation  in  an  increasing  number  of  sessions  and  that  her 
behavior  might  change  because  of  fatigue  or  boredom  with  the  experiment 
or  self-disclosure  items. 
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Instrvinients 

Self-Disclosure  Schedule.   A  26-item  questionnaire  was  used  to 
establish  a  criterion  for  selection  of  S^s ,  to  gain  additional  self- 
disclosure  information  in  the  pre-experimental  setting,  and  to  measure 
on-going  self-disclosure  in  the  actual  experiment  (Game  of  Invitations 
described  below)  ,   The  items  were  dravm  from  a  total  pool  of  intimacy- 
scaled  items  developed  by  Worthy  (1967)  .   This  pool  of  items  was  scaled 
by  a  s.3mple  of  feniale  undergraduates  at  Georgia  State  University;  it 
was  reasoned  that  they  would  be  representative  of  the  college  students 
utilized  as  S^s  in  the  present  experiment.   Items  used  in  the  self- 
disclosure  schedule  were  intentionally  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  high 
index  of  ambiguity  (Q  >  2.64).   This  was  done  because  of  the  primary 
focus  on  measuring  idiographic  elements  in  self-disclosure.   As  discussed 
previously,  it  vas  felt  that  items,  having  a  high  personal  meaning  for 
many  S_3 ,  frequently  are  discarded  in  self-disclosure  research  because 
of  the  lack  of  consensus  regarding  intimacy  value. 

In  the  pre-experimental  session,  the  26  items  were  printed  on 
index  cards  and  given  to  _Ss  to  sort  according  to  their  own  ranking  systems, 
Subjects  were  asked  to  arrange  items  sequentially  from  the  least  intimate, 
most  non-personal  and  easily  disclosed  item  (Rank  1)  to  the  most  intimate, 
most  personal,  rvost  difficult  to  disclose  item  (Rank  26).   Subjects 
sorted  the  cards  4  times  according  to  the  following  instructions: 

1.  Self  ranking  with  regard  to  disclosure  to  Roomate; 

2.  Self  ranking  with  regard  to  disclosure  to  same-sex  Stranger 
during  an  acquaintance  process; 

3.  Best  guess  as  to  how  _S ' s  Roomate  might  rank  items;  and 

4.  Best  guess  as  to  how  a  same-sex  Stranger,  during  an 
acquaintance  process  might  rank  items. 
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With,  each  card  sort,  _Ss  transcribed  their  rankings  of  items  onto  a 
record  sheet  and  were  then  asked  to  give  the  following  additional 
information  about  each  item: 

a.  Extent  to  which  _S  had  revealed  the  information  in 
the  past  3  days  to  her  Roomate  (yes=full  and  up 
to  date  information;  no=incomplete  information, 
in  general  terms,  or  not  at  all); 

b.  Extent  to  which  E.oomate  had  disclosed  information 
to  ^  (yes  or  no) ; 

c.  _S's  future  v/i]  lingness  to  reveal  information  to 

a  same-sex  Stranger  during  an  acquaintance  process 
(yes  or  no) ; 

d.  _S's  future  willingness  to  reveal  information  to 
her  Roomate  (yes  or  no) ; 

e.  S^' s  belief  as  to  her  Roomate's  future  willingness 
to  reveal  information  to  _S  (yes  or  no)  ;  and 

f.  S^' s  belief  as  to  a  same-sex  Stranger's  future 
willingness  to  reveal  information  to  S^  during  an 
acquaintance  process  (yes  or  no) . 

The  26  itens  vrhich  comprised  the  questionnaire,  along  X\rith 
instructions  for  card  sorting  are  included  in  Appendices  B  and  C. 
Worthy's  item  scale  values  (although  not  used  in  this  study)  and  0-values 
are  in  parentheses  follov/ing  each  item.   For  each  S_,    target  scores 
were  computed  by  summing  the  total  number  of  items  checked  "yes." 
Depth  X  target  scores  for  each  _S  were  the  highest  ranked  items  checked 
"yes"  for  self-disclosure  to  Roomate  and  Stranger.   These  procedures 
yielded  information  about  levels  of  S^'s  past  self-disclosure  and  future 
willingness  to  disclose  x  target  person  (selection  criteria)  and  beliefs 
about  the  target's  self-disclosing  behavior. 

In  the  experimental  sessions,  the  self-disclosure  schedule  was 
called  a  "Game  of  Invitations"  (Appendi:-:  D)  .   The  Game  was  played  two 
times  by  each  S:  once  when  paired  with  the  Stranger,  and  once  when  paired 
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with  S_'s  Roomate,   The  ordering  of  dyads  depended  upon  v;hich  experimental 
group  the  _S  was  in. 

Roughly,  the  Game  was  played  by  having  dyad  partners  first  make  an 
offer  to  trade  information  by  rank  level.   If  an  offer  V7as  accepted, 
each  partner  revealed  what  her  ranked  item  happened  to  be.   Each  partner 
then  proceeded  to  disclose  information  on  her  item  only.   The  Game  was 
terminated  by  mutual  agreement,  or  when  all  ranks  had  been  traded. 
_S's  scores  in  the  experiment  were  the  sum  of  items  she  had  revealed  to 
her  partners.   This  procedure  yielded  information  about: 

1.  Differential  levels  of  actual  disclosure  to  Target 
Stranger  and  Target  Roomate; 

2.  Order  effects  of  having  S^  paired  first  with  Stranger 
or  first  with  Roomate;  and 

3.  VJhether  _S^  kept  to  her  pre-experimental  commitment  to 
disclose. 

Personal  Behavior  Questionnaire.   This  is  a  questionnaire  listing 

41  feeling  states  (Appendix  E) .   It  was  administered  immediately  following 

each  S^'s  interaction  with  her  Room.ate,  and  with  the  Stranger,  during  the 

Game  of  Invitations.   Participants  (the  Stranger  filled  out  a  questionnaire 

for  each  interaction  with  an  S^,  n=32  times)  were  asked  to  rate,  along  a 

6-point  scale,  the  extent  to  which  they  experienced  each  feeling  during 

the  interaction  and  their  perception  of  the  extent  to  which  their 

partner  experienced  it.   This  rating  scale  yielded  an  indication  of  the 

frequency  with  which  each  feeling  was  endorsed  by  _Ss  when  paired  with 

the  Stranger  and  with  Roomates;  the  number  of  times  each  feeling  was 

endorsed  by  the  Stranger;  the  extent  to  which  _Ss  in  the  two  groups 

experienced  similar  positive  states  with  Roomate  and  Stranger  and  their 

beliefs  about  their  partner's  experience.   Total  possible  range  of 

scores  was  from  41  to  246.   The  former  score  would  represent  an  extremely 

low  positive  feeling  experience  during  the  Games.   Scores  were  used  to 
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test  predictions  about  the  affective  state  accompanying  self-disclosure 
as  the  result  of  situational  variables  (Type  of  Dyad  and  Order  of  Inter- 
action) . 

Three  other  questionnaires  (Interpersonal  knowledge  questionnaire, 
Roomate  questionnaire  and  an  Adjective  Checklist)  were  also  administered 
at  the  time  of  S_'s  initial  selection  for  participation  in  the  experiment. 
These  questionnaires  were  used  in  a  concurrent  study  conducted  on  the 
nature  of  Roomate  relationships  following  a  3-day  acquaintance  period. 
Results  of  this  investigation  are  not  reported  herein. 

Experimental  Design 

A  two  factor,  repeated  measurements  experimental  design  (Winer,  1962) 
was  utilized  in  testing  hypotheses  about  S_s '  self-disclosing  tehavior 
by  Order  of  Interactions  (Group  I:  Roomate  paired  first,  Stranger  second; 
Group  II:  Roomate  paired  second,  Stranger  paired  first)  and  the  Type 
of  Dyad  formed  (Stranger  vs ,  Roomate).   Each  S_  went  thro.ugh  the  two 
interactions  in  playing  the  Game  of  Invitations. 

Independent  Variables.   In  the  present  experiment.  Type  of  Dyad 
(Stranger  vs.  Roomate)  was  one  of  the  independent  variables,  which,  it 
was  hypothesized,  would  significantly  affect  mean  group  self-disclosure. 
It  was  hypothesized  that  while  all'S_s  may  initially  indicate  greater 
willingness  to  disclose  to  a  Roomate  (questionnaire  scores)  as  opposed 
to  a  Stranger,  they  actually  exhibit  greater  on-going  disclosure  to  a 
Stranger.   It  was  predicted  that  Group  I  would  equal  Group  II  in 
disclosure  to  a  Stranger,  but  that  these  scores  would  be  greater  than 
the  scores  obtained  from  Groups  I  and  II  in  disclosure  to  a  Roomate. 

Order  of  Interaction  (Roomate  first,  Stranger  second  or  Roomate 
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Roomate  second,  Stranger  first)  was  the  second  situational,  independent 
variable.   The  question  was  previously  raised  as  to  the  generalizability 
of  laboratory  behavior  to  everyday  relationships.   It  was  hypothesized 
that  the  Stranger,  through  her  own  self-disclosure,  would  serve  as  a 
model  for  S^s  and  enhance  their  willingness  of  disclosing  to  a  Roomate. 
Thus,  _Ss  in  Group  II  (Stranger  first)  should  exhibit  greater  disclosure 
to  a  Roomate  than  S_s  in  Group  I  (Stranger  second)  and  should  exhibit 
greater  self-disclosure  over  all. 

Both  of  the  above  variables  were  tested  for  their  effects  on  the 
extent  of  positive  feelings  (Personal  Behavior  Questionnaire)  experienced 
during  the  Games  of  Invitation. 

Procedure 

Pre-experimental  Interaction  (Selection  of  Ss  and  Assignment  to 

Groups.   The  32  ^s  who  were  finally  selected  to  participate  in  the  present 

study  met  with  the  E^  as  members  of  a  larger  group  of  college  roomates 

who  had  been  called  together  by  their  dorm  adviser  for  the  first  floor 

meetings  of  the  new  term  (3  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  term).   At 

this  meeting,  the  E^  introduced  herself,  by  giving  a  brief  biographical 

sketch.  She  then  solicited  the  girls  participation  in  her  experiment,  by 

stating: 

I  would  like  to  ask  for  your  participation  in  a  voluntary 
study  of  interpersonal  relations  which  I  am  conducting 
for  my  dissertation  at  the  University  of  Florida.   I  am 
interested  in  how  college  students  get  to  know  each  other 
better.   One  way  to  do  this,  I  felt,  was  by  asking 
for  information  from  girls  who  were  already  living  together. 
If  you  agree  to  help  out,  you  will  be  asked  to  fill 
out  some  questionnaires  today  and  possibly  be  asked  to 
participate  in  two  later  interviev/s.   Today,  and  in 
subsequent  sessions,  you  will  be  asked  to  respond  to 
questionnaire  items.   These  items  will  be  concerned 
with  learning  more  about  who  you  are  as  a  person  and  about 
your  relationship  with  other  people.   Some  of  the 
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information  may  seem  personal  and  private  at  times. 
However,  you  will  not  be  forced  to  respond  if  you  do 
not  \<rish   to.   Your  responses  in  this  research  project 
will  be  kept  strictly  confidential  and  used  for 
research  purposes  only.   Your  name  or  identity  will 
not  be  used  and  no  information  about  you  will  be  given 
to  your  university. 

The  girls  were  informed  again  that  not  all  of  them  would  be  selected 

for  further  interviews,  but  that  they  would  be  notified  by  phone. 

Those  girls , willing  to  participate,  met  with  the  E_  following  their 

dorm  meeting  to  fill  out  the  pre-experimental  questionnaires,  i.e.  the 

Self -disclosure  Schedules,  an  Interpersonal  Knov/ledge  Questionnaire,  a 

Roomate  Activity  Questionnaire  and  an  Adjective  Checklist.   The  latter 

three  questionnaires  were  used  for  a  concurrent  investigation  of 

Roomate  relationships  during  an  acquaintance  process.   All  prospective 

S^s  continued  to  receive  the  same  information  about  the  E^  and  the 

experiment  by  filling  out  the  forms  as  a  group.   At  this  point  the  E_ 

stated: 

If  there  are  no  questions,  I  will  begin  passing  out 
the  questionnaire  materials.   Notice  on  the  cover 
sheet  a  consent  form  for  psychological  research. 
Please  read  this  over  and  if  you  are  then  willing  to 
participate,  please  sign  it.   Instructions  for  using 
the  materials  you  have  been  given  are  on  cover  sheets. 
However,  I  will  read  these  aloud  as  we  go  along  and 
give  you  further  opportunities  to  ask  questions  as  they 
arise. . . 

The  first  criterion  for  participation  was  that  this  was  the  first 
time  Roomates  had  lived  together  and  that  they  were  not  previously 
acquainted.   As  it  happened,  most  of  those  who  met  this  criterion 
were  transfer  students  to  Emory.   After  scoring  the  self-disclosure 
questionnaire  for  past  and  future  self-disclosure  to  Roomate  and  future 
self-disclosure  to  same-sex  Stranger,  S_s  were  assigned  to  groups. 

Experimental  Condition:  Stranger-Roomate  Dyad  Playing  the  Game  of 
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Invitations .   In  the  experimental  condition,  the  role  of  the  Stranger  was 
presented  to  S^s  as  being  different  from  that  of  the  E^.   The  double 
blind  procedure  utilized  in  the  present  research  was  instituted  in  an 
attempt  to  rule  out  the  possibility  that  any  differences  between  the 
groups  of  S^s  receiving  different  orders  of  treatment  could  be  attributed 
to  fore-knowledge  or  expectations  of  the  E^  and  concomitant  attitudinal 
or  behavioral  differences.   It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
criteria  for  a  "total  blind"  (see  Rosenthal,  1967)  were  not  met,  since 
the  E_  did  have  previous  contact  with  her  S_s  during  the  questionnaire 
administration  phase  and  just  prior  to  each  Game.   However,  face-to- 
face  interactions  between  E^  and  _S_s  were  kept  to  a  minimum. 

The  same  experimental  procedure  was  followed  for  dyads,  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  they  consisted  of  a  Roomate  pair  or  a  Roomate  and  a 
Stranger.   The  experiment  was  conducted  in  a  small  lounge  area  with 
comfortable  chairs,  and  access  to  soft-drinks  and  crackers.   The  two 
people  forming  the  dyad  were  brought  together  in  the  experimental 
sessions  and  were  seated,  according  to  their  preference,  in  arm  chairs 
arranged  so  as  to  face  each  other  and  allow  eye  contact.   The  Stranger 
was  introduced  as  a  recent  graduate  from  Florida  State  University  who  had 
just  moved  to  Atlanta  and  who  had  agreed  to  volunteer  for  the  project 
because  "she  did  not  know  anyone  in  Atlanta  and  had  free  time  on  her 
hands." 

The  E^  then  gave  both  girls  decks  of  26  cards  containing  the  self- 
disclosure  items  and  answer  sheets  on  which  to  record  (1)  their  sequence 
of  bartering  information  and  (2)  v/hether  their  offers  were  accepted 
(actual  self-disclosure  takes  place)  or  rejected  (no  disclosure).   In 
the  Game,  the  Stranger  alternated  between  revealing  first  and  last.   She 
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was  instructed  to  accept  all  offers  and  to  be  honest  in  her  disclosures, 

while,  at  the  same  time,  maintaining  a  relatively  constant  response  for 

each  item  across  all  S_s . 

Both  girls  were  also  given  the  printed  instructions  for  playing  the 

Game  of  Invitations  (Appendix  D)  and  were  asked  to  read  this  over,  with 

the  E^  answering  any  questions  that  arose.   They  were  also  given  the 

Personal  Behavior  Questionnaire.   E^  stated: 

In  playing  the  Game,  I  would  also  like  the  two  of 
you  to  be  aware  of  how  you  are  feeling  about  your 
interaction  and  how  you  believe  your  partner  is 
feeling.   VJhen  you  have  finished  your  Game,  you  will 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  record  your  observations 
on  the  Personal  Behavior  Questionnaire. 

When  E^  felt  confident  that  S^  understood  the  instructions,  she  left 
the  room. 

Basically,  the  Game  was  played  in  the  following  manner.   Each 
partner  to  the  dyad  vjas  given  a  deck  of  26  items  which  had  been  pre- 
arranged according  to  that  person's  prior  ranking  of  willingness  to 
disclose  with  her  partner  (to  a  Stranger,  or  to  a  Roomate) .   Her  rank 
was  written  on  each  card.   Girls  v/ere  advised  that  they  did  not  have 
to  disclose  questions  according  to  the  sequence  in  which  their  cards 
were  then  arranged.   They  were  free  to  use  their  cards  in  any  way  they 
chose  to  become  better  acquainted  during  the  Game.   The  Stranger's 
ranking  of  each  item  remained  fixed  for  all  interactions  and  the 
Stranger  always  agreed  to  disclose. 

The  players  in  the  Game  first  made  an  offer  to  trade  a  given  bit 
of  information  by  rank  number.   The  items  selected  by  each  S_  could 
be  the  same  as,  or  of  a  different  rank  from  her  partner.   S_s  did  not 
have  to  trade  equal  ranks  or  in  an  orderly  sequence  from  rank  1  to  rank  26, 
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At  the  point  of  acceptance  of  an  invitation  to  trade  ranks,  neither 
individual  knew  what  item  her  partner  would  disclose.   The  rule  followed 
was  that  a  partner  should  only  offer  to  trade,  or  accept  an  invitation, 
if  she  was  willing  to  reveal  the  information  requested  by  the  item  at 
that  rank  in  full  and  complete  detail. 

Thus,  on  receiving  a  bid  for  a  particular  rank,  S_  was  instructed 
to  first  silently  read  her  item  at  that  rank,  consider  whether  or  not 
she  was  willing  to  share  the  information  with  her  partner,  and  then 
accept  or  reject  the  offer.   After  S_s  made  a  commitment  to  disclose, 
or  rejected  the  bid,  this  was  recorded  on  an  ans\<re^  sheet. 

If  a  S_  rejected  the  other's  offer,  she  then  had  to  make  a  counter- 
bid.   If  she  accepted  the  offer,  each  partner  read  aloud  the  item  at 
her  own  rank,  and  then  divulged  the  information  requested.   Each  partner 
at  that  moment  only  disclosed  information  about  her  own  item.   She 
did  not  disclose  on  her  partner's  item. 

The  Game  continued  in  this  fashion  until  the  dyad  reached  an 
impasse  (could  find  no  further  mutually  acceptable  ranks  to  trade)  or 
had  revealed  on  all  items.   In  accepting  an  offer  to  trade  information 
by  ranks,  each  party  gambled  that  the  other's  information  was  equal  to, 
or  more  than,  her  own.   The  Game  in  some  ways  was  similar  to  bridge 
in  that  each  party  kept  track  of  what  cards  had  already  been  played 
(Information  received,  given  and  rejected)  and  the  possible  ordering  of 
the  other's  outstanding  cards  (non-disclosed  information). 

Experimental  Condition;   Roomate  Dyads  Playing  the  Game  of 
Invitations.   The  same  procedure  was  followed  in  playing  the  C-arae  as  that 
which  occurred  between  Roomates  and  Stranger.   Each  Roomate  was  given 
her  individually  ranked  deck  of  cards,  a  score  sheet  and  printed  in- 
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structions  for  the  Game,  and  the  Personal  Behavior  Questionnaire.   The 

E^  went  over  the  instructions,  stating: 

I  would  like  for  both  of  you  to  pick  up  the  packets  of 
26  cards  which  have  been  placed  face  down  on  the  arm 
of  your  chair.   These  are  the  questions  you  both  ranked 
in  your  initial  interview  according  to  your  willingness 
to  discuss  the  information  with  the  person  seated 
across  from  you  now.   Notice  I  have  arranged  the  cards 
for  both  of  you  according  to  your  indicated  prior 
willingness  to  disclose  questions  and  have  printed 
your  rank  for  each  item  in  the  right  hand  corner. 
However,  you  do  not  have  to  disclose  questions  according 
to  the  sequence  in  which  your  cards  are  now  arranged 
if  you  want  to  formulate  new  rules.   You  are  free  to 
use  your  cards  in  any  xv^ay  you  choose  during  the  Game 
to  become  better  acquainted.   I  do  ask,  however,  that 
you  observe  the  rule:   only  offer  to  trade  or  accept 
those  ranks  which  you  are  willing  to  discuss  yourself 
in  full  and  complete  detail.   If  you  have  no  further 
questions,  I  am  going  to  leave  the  room  until  you 
finish.   You're  on  your  own. 

I"Jhen  the  Game  was  over,  ^s  filled  out  the  Personal  Behavior  Questionnaire 
as  a  self-rating  and  as  a  rating  of  other. 

Post-Experimental  Interview.   Following  each  S_'s  completion  of  the 
experiment,  she  had  a  brief  post-experimental  interview  with  E_  and  then  was 
informed  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  experiment.   The  E_   asked  three  open- 
ended  questions: 

1.  How  was  your  behavior  in  the  Games  different  from 
how  you  might  behave  in  becoming  acquainted  with 
a  Stranger  in  the  "real  world"? 

2.  If  you  did  not  follow  your  initial  rank  decision 
rules  in  playing  the  Game,  to  what  was  this 
attributable? 

3.  \<fhat   comments  do  you  have  about  this  experiment? 

Also,  S_s  were  requested  not  to  divulge  any  information  about  the  experiment 
to  fellow  S_s  whom  they  knew  to  be  awaiting  their  turn  at  participation. 


CHAPTER  V 


RESULTS 


This  research  raised  four  major  questions  about  self-disclosure. 
It  examined  the  effects  of  two  types  of  dyads.  Stranger  vs.  Roomate,  and 
the  Order  of  Interaction,  Stranger  First,  Roomate  Second  vs.  Roomate 
First,  Stranger  Second,  on  self-disclosure.   Tyne  and  Order  of  Interaction 
were  also  examined  for  their  effects  on  the  degree  of  positive  experience 
claimed  by  S_s  in  the  experimental  situation.   Lastly,  the  usefulness 
of  questionnaires  for  predicting  on-going,  self-disclosing  behavior  was 
questioned.   The  results  will  be  presented  according  to  the  outline 
in  Chapter  III. 

Situational  Variables  and  Self-Disclosure 

The  hypotheses  with  regard  to  the  main  effects  of  Type  of  Dyad 

formed  and  Order  of  Interaction  were  as  follows: 

HYPOTHESIS  I:  TYPE  OF  DYAD  (BUS  RIDER  PHENOI-IENGN)  . 
The  type  of  commitment  to  a  relationship  affects  the 
level  of  self-disclosure.   S^s  will  disclose  more  to 
a  warm,  open,  self-disclosing  Stranger  with  whom  they 
do  not  expect  to  have  continued  contact,  than  they  will 
to  a  Roomate  whom  they  will  see  everyday, 

HYPOTHESIS  II:  ORDER  OF  INTERACTION (GENERALIZABILITY 
OF  BUS  RIDER  PHENOtlENON) .   Wiile  a  Bus  Rider 
Phenomenon  does  ex  ist,  given  a  "therapeutic"  Stranger, 
S^s  will  generalize  their  self-disclosing  behavior 
to  interactions  with  their  Roomates.   S^s  who  are 
paired  first  with  the  Stranger  will  disclose  more 
to  Roomates  than  S^s  whose  first  interaction  is  with 
their  Roomates. 
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Analysis  of  Self-Disclosure  Scores.   Each  S^'s  score,  in  playing 
the  Game  of  Invitations  with  a  Roomate  and  with  the  Stranger,  vas  the 
sum  total  of  the  number  of  items  disclosed.   A  two-factor,  repeated 
measurements  design  was  employed  to  examine  the  effects  of  Type  of 
Dyad  (Stranger  vs.  Roomate)  and  Order  of  Interaction  (Group  I  vs. 
Group  II)  on  self-disclosure.   Table  16  summarizes  the  results  of  the 
analysis  of  variance. 

TABLE  16 

SUMMARY   OF   THE   ANALYSIS    OF   VARIANCE   FOR  THE   EFFECTS   OF 
TYPE   OF  DYAD   AND   ORDER  OF    INTERACTION   ON   SELF-DISCLOSITRE 


Source 


Sums  of 
Squares 


df 


l-%an 
Square 


Between  Subjects 

Order  of  Interaction 
Subjects  within  groups 

Within  Subjects 

Type  of  Dyad 
Order  x  Dyad 
Type  of  Dyad  x  Subjects 
within  groups 


132.2500 
1125.1875 


1 
30 


132.2500 
37.5062 


3.52   .05,   .10 


126.5625 

1 

126.5625 

10.01 

.01 

90.2500 

1 

90.2500 

7.14 

.05 

379.1875 

30 

12.6395 

.01 


The  independent  variable  of  Type  of  Dyad  significantly  affected 
mean  self -disclosure  as  hypothesized  (F  ^  .01),  and  the  independent 
variable  of  Order  of  Interaction  approached  significance  at  the    .05 
level  of  probability  (.10  >  F  >  .05).   The  interaction  between  Type 
of  Dyad  and  Order  of  Interaction  was  also  significant  (.05  ->"  F  ->  .01) 
and  dictated  an  examination  of  the  simple  main  effects.   The  mature  of 
the  interaction  is  illustrated  by  examination  of  the  cell  means  for 
experimental  conditions  given  in  Table  17. 
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TABLE  17 
MEANS  OF  SELF-DISCLOSURE  SCORES  BY  EXPERIl'-IENT.AL  CONDITIONS 


STRANGER 


ROOMATE 


TOTAL 


GROUP  I  (Roomate  1st, 
Stranger  2nd) 


GROUP  II  (Roomate  2nd, 
Stranger  1st) 


X=23.06 
(N=16) 


X=23.56 
(N=16) 


X=17-88 
(N=16) 


X=23.13 
(N=16) 


X=20 . 46 
(N=16) 


X=23.31 
(N=16) 


TOTAL 


X=23.31 
(N=32) 


X=20.50 
(K=32) 


A  test  of  simple  main  effects  yielded  the  following  results: 

(1)  S^s  in  Groups  I  and  II  were  not  significantly  different  in 

mean  self-disclosure  when  paired  with  a  Stranger  (F  =  .7977). 

1,  30  df 

(2)  S_s  in  Groups  I  and  II  were  significantly  different  (.01  level) 

in  mean  self-disclosure  when  paired  with  Roomate.s  (F^   „.  ^   =   8.795). 

i,  30  df 

Group  II  (paired  with  Stranger  first)  exhibited  higher  mean  self- 
disclosure  to  Roomates  than  did  Group  I  (paired  with  Roomate  first). 

(3)  ^s  in  Group  I  (paired  with  Roomate  first.  Stranger  second) 
exhibited  significantly  different  (.01  level)  mean  self-disclosure 
between  Stranger  and  Roomate  dyads.   S_s  revealed  more  to  a  Stranger 
than  they  did  to  a  Roomate. 


(4)  ^s  in  Group  II  (paired  with  Stranger  first,  Roomate  second) 
did  not  exhibit  a  significant  difference  in  mean  self-disclosure  between 
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Stranger  and  Roomate  dyads  (F^^  33  ^f  =  0.12).  S^s  In  this  group  disclosed 
equally  to  both  targets.  They  seemed  to  reach  a  ceiling  with  the  Stranger 
which  was  maintained  in  their  later  Roomate  pairings. 

These  differences  support  Hypothesis  I  that  Ss  do  disclose  more  to 
a  Stranger  with  whom  they  do  not  have  continued  contact  than  to  Roomates 
(relative  Strangers)  with  whom  they  will  have  coatinued  interaction  and 
it  appears  that  S_s  do  generalize  this  behavior  to  subsequent  Roomate 
interactions,  as  was  predicted  in  Hypothesis  II.   Group  I's  disclosure  to 
Roomate  suggests  how  dyads  would  behave  on  their  own,  without  experimental 
intervention.   Their  self-disclosure  to  Roomate  W3.s   significantly  lower 
than  S_s  in  Group  II  who  maintained  their  high  level  of  disclosure  to 
a  Stranger  in  later  interactions  with  Roomate.   Groups  I  and  II  disclosed 
equally  to  a  Stranger. 

Quality  of  Affect  in  Different  Self-Disclosure  Dyads 

Following  each  Game  interaction,  S_  was  given  the  Personal  Behavior 
Questionnaire  describing  41  feelings  that  might  have  occurred  in  the 
preceeding  Game.  S_  was  asked  to  fill  the  questioranaire  out  as  a  self- 
rating  (labeled  positive  self-esteem)  and  as  a  rating  of  her  partner 
(labeled  positive  esteem  for  other).   This  yielded  a  total  of  4  affect 
(esteem)  scores  for  each  S_  in  the  experiment.   These  scores  were  used 
in  a  3-f actor,  repeated  measurements  analysis  of"  variance  to  test 
Hypothesis  III.   The  hypothesis  predicted: 

The  Type  of  Dyad  in  which  self-disclosure  takes  place 
and  the  Order  in  which  £s  interact  and  disclose 
affect  the  type  of  feelings  whicli  will  be  experienced 
during  the  disclosure  process.   Ss  paired  first  with 
the  Stranger,  overall,  are  more  likely  to  claim 
more  positive  experiences  in  the  experiment  than  are 
^s  paired  first  with  a  Roomate.   All  _Ss  are  likely 
to  claim  different  degrees  of  positive  affect  when 
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interacting  with  a  Stranger,  as  opposed  to  a  Roomate 
and  are  likely  to  perceive  these  two  targets  as 
relating  to  them  differently. 

The  analysis  of  variance  is  simraiarized  in  Table  18,  while  a  summary  of 

^s'  total  scores  by  interaction  effects  is  included  in  Table  19. 

TABLE  18 

SWIMARY  OF  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  FOR  THE  EFFECTS  OF  TYPE 
OF  DYAD,  ORDER  OF  INTERACTION  AND  TYPE  OF  RATING  ON  DEGREE 
OF  POSITIVE  AFFECT  EXPERIENCED  BY  SUBJECTS  DURING  THE  GA>ffi  OF  INVITATIONS 


Sums  of         Mean 
Source  Squares     df  Square 


Between  Subjects 

Order  of  Interaction 

(Group  I  vs.  Group  II)   1815.032    1   1815.032   1.658 
Subjects  within  groups    32849. A37   30   1094.981 

Within  Subjects 

Type  of  Dyad (Roomate  vs. 
Stranger) 

Order  x  Type  of  Dyad 

Type  Dyad  x  Subjects 
within  groups 

Type  Rating  (Self-esteem 
vs.  Esteem  for  other) 

Order  x  Type  Rating 

Type  Rating  x  Subjects 
within  groups 

Type  Dyad  x  Type  Rating 

Order  x  Type  Dyad  x 

Type  Rating  0.033    1      0.033 

Type  Dyad  x  Type  Rating 
x  Subjects  within 
groups  4271.187   30    142.373 


7.032 

1 

7.032 

0.009 

1164.030 

1 

1164.030 

1.562 

22355.400 

30 

745.181 

1237.532 

1 

1237.532 

5.002 

<.05 

215.280 

1 

215.280 

0.090 

7421.688 

30 

247,3896 

1845.280 

1 

1845.280 

12.961 

<.01 
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TABLE  19 

SUMMARY  OF  TOTAL  GROUP  SCORES  ON  PERSONAL  BEHAVIOR  QUESTIONNAIRE 
FOLLOWING  GAMES  OF  INVITATIONS  BY  INTERACTION  EFFECTS 


ORDER  OF  INTERACTION  X 
TYPE  DYAD  X  TYPE  RATING 


Stranger  Dyads 


Roomate  Dvads 


Self-esteem 

Esteem  f 
Other 

or 

Self-esteem 

Esteem  for 
Other 

Group  I 
Group  II 

3133 
3198 

3395 
3378 

3150 
3409 

3170 

3345 

Total 


6331 


6773 


6559 


6515 


ORDER  OF  INTERACTION 
X  TYPE  DYAD 


Stranger  Dyads 


Roomate  Dyads 


Total 


Group  I 
Group  II 

6528 
6576 

6320 
6754 

12848 
13330 

Total 

13104 

13074 

26178 

ORDER  OF  INTERACTION 
X  TYPE  RATING 

Self-Esteem 

Esteem  for  Other 

Total 

Group  I 
Group  II 

6283 
6607 

6565 
6723 

12848 
13330 

Total 

12890 

13288 

26178 
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TABLE   19 — Continued 


TYPE   DYAD   X   TYPE   RATING 

_Self-Esteem 

Stranger 
Rootnate 


6331 
6559 


Esteem  for  Other    Total 
6773  13104 

6515  13074 


Total 


12890 


13288 


26178 


Hypothesis  III  was  only  partially  confirmed.   No  significant  differences 
were  noted  for  main  effects  of  Type  of  Dyad  or  Order  of  Interaction.   Group 
I  did  not  differ  from  Group  II  in  overall  positive  affect  experienced 
during  the  Games  as  a  result  of  Order  of  Interaction.   Also,  positive 
affect  did  not  differ  between  pairings  with  a  Stranger,  as  opposed  to 
pairings  with  Roomates. 

However,  the  Type  of  Rating  (self-esteem  vs.  esteem  for  partner) 
did  yield  statistically  significant  differences  at  the  .05  level.   S_s  tended 
to  attribute  more  positive  feelings  to  their  partners  than  they  did  to 
themselves.   The  interaction  between  Type  of  Dyad  and  Type  of  Ratings  was 
statistically  significant  at  the  .01  level.   Ratings  assigned  to  feelings 
experienced  by  the  self  (esteem)  and  ratings  assigned  to  feelings  S^ 
believed  her  partner  experienced  during  the  Game  (esteem  for  other)  did 
not  differ  for  Roomate  dyads.   However,  there  was  a  large  discrepancy 
between  self-esteem,  or  positive  feelings  experienced  by  the  S_,  and  esteem 
for  the  other,  or  feelings  S_  believed  her  partner  experienced,  in 
Stranger  dyads.   In  this  instance,  the  Stranger  was  rated  higher  than 
the  self  (  "x  esteem  =  197.84;  x"  esteem  for  other  =  211.65).   Esteem  for 
Stranger  (X  =  211.65)  was  greater  than  esteem  for  Roomate  (X  =  203.59), 
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while  self-esteem  was  greater  vjhen  paired  with  a  Roomate  (X  =  204.97) 
than  when  paired  with  Stranger  (X  =  197.84). 

Predicting  Self-Disclosing  Behavior  From  Questionnaire  Claims 

The  ability  of  questionnaires  to  predict  actual  self-disclosing 
behavior  has  been  questionned  on  many  occasions.   This  x^riter  felt  that 
the  difficulty  may  be  due  to  several  factors,  among  which  are: 

(a)  Response  sets  given  by  the  instructions; 

(b)  Asking  for  stereotype  expectations  for  future  behavior 
without  including  the  concept  of  reciprocity;  and 

(c)  The  type  of  questionnaires  developed  which  stress 
intimacy  value  without  taking  into  account  ease  of 
discussion  x  salience  for  target  relationships. 

The  questionnaire  used  in  this  investigation  took  the  above  factors 

into  consideration  in  the  instructions  and  in  the  type  of  self-disclosure 

items  selected.   It  was  still  hypothesized  (IV) ,  however: 

Questionnaire  responses  do  not  effectively 
predict  S_s'  actual  self-disclosing  behavior, 
particularly  when  they  are  faced  with  a  new  situation. 
Given  a  warm,  self-disclosing  Stranger,  _Ss  will 
disclose  more  than  they  had  previously  indicated. 
Because  S_s  have  some  prior  knowledge  of  Roomates, 
questionnaires  will  more  effectively  predict 
self-disclosing  behavior  in  this  familiar 
dyadic  situation. 

In  testing  this  hypothesis,  Pearson  product-moment  correlation 

coefficients  were  computed  on  two  types  of  scores:   total  number  of 

items  checked  on  the  pre-experimental  questionnaire/  total  number  of 

items  disclosed  in  the  Game  of  Invitations;  and  highest  rank  checked  on 

pre-experimental  questionnaire/  total  number  of  items  disclosed  in  the 

Game  of  Invitations.   These  correlation  coefficients  are  illustrated  in 

Tables  20  and  21  below. 
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TABLE  20 


PEARSON  PR0DUCT-M0>1ENT  CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS  BETITEEN  SELECTION 
SCORES  AND  TOTAL  INDIVIDUAL  SELF-DISCLOSURE  SCORES  IN  GAME  OF 
INVITATIONS  FOR  SUBJECTS  IN  THE  TWO  TREATMENT  COlffilNATIONS :  TOTAL 

NUMBER  OF  ITEMS  CHECKED 


Type  of  Comparison 


Group  I 
(N=16) 


Group  II 
(N=16) 


Total  Number  of 
Ss  (N=32) 


Future  self-disclosure  to 
Stranger/  Game  with  Stranger 


26 


.04 


,16 


Future  self-disclosure  to 
Roomate/Game  with  Roomate 


78 


A*A* 


.77 


**** 


,70 


**** 


Past  self-disclosure  to 
Roomate/  Game  with  Stranger 


32' 


.30 


,29' 


Future  self-disclosure  to 
Roomate/  Game  with  Stranger 


51 


** 


,43 


** 


,46 


A* 


Significant  at:*. 05  level;  **.025  level;   ***.01  level;  ****.005  level. 


TABLE  21 

PEARSON  PRODUCT-MOMENT  CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS  BETI^TEEN  SELECTION 
SCORES  AI^D  TOTAL  INDIVIDUAL  SELF-DISCLOSURE  SCORES  IN  GAJIE  OF 
INVITATIONS  FOR  SUBJECTS  IN  THE  TWO  TREATMENT  COMBINATIONS:  HIGHEST 

RANK  LEVEL  CHECKED 


Type  of  Comparison 


Group  I 
(N=16) 


Group  II 
(N=16) 


Total  Number  of 
Ss  (N=32) 


Future  self-disclosure  to 
Stranger/Game  with  Stranger 


33 


,43 


** 


,36 


** 


Future  self-disclosure  to 
Roomate/Game  with  Roomate 


,55 


** 


.85 


tAA* 


,57 


.** 


Past  self-disclosure  to 
Roomate/  Game  with  Stranger 


,64 


■k-k-kit 


.64 


**** 


,55 


** 


Future  self-disclosure  to 
Roomate/  Game  with  Stranger 


,55 


** 


.85 


•k-kii-k 


,57 


** 


^  '^^    ^    -  "*  no^  i„„^T.  "-«'^.oi  level;  '^■""'"'^*.005  level. 


Significant  at:  .05  level;  "*.025  level; 
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On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  correlations,  Hypothesis  IV  was 
partially  confirmed.   The  behavior  of  Roomate  dyads  could  have  been 
predicted  from  prior  questionnaire  claims,  either  using  total  number  of  items, 
or  the  highest  rank  level  checked.   Total  number  of  items,  however, 
yielded  higher  correlation  coefficients.   The  behavior  of  S^s  when 
paired  with  the  Stranger  could  not  have  been  predicted  using  total 
number  of  items  willing  to  disclose  to  Stranger,  although  highest 
rank  would  have  predicted  Group  II 's  behavior  to  some  extent  (r  =  .43). 
The  behavior  of  S_s  when  paired  with  the  Stranger  could  have  been  pre- 
dicted most  effectively  by  using  the  highest  rank  level  checked  for 
past  self-disclosure  to  Roomate,  or  highest  rank  checked  for  future 
willingness  to  disclose  to  Roomate.   It  should  be  remembered  that  these 
Roomates  were  Strangers  of  3-days  acquaintance.   This  suggests  that 
in  some  ways  _Ss  behave  consistently  in  their  task  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  a  stranger. 


CHAPTER  VI 


DISCUSSION 


The  major  emphasis  of  this  research  was  to  examine  the  effects  of 
two  types  of  dyads  (Strangers  vs.  College  Roomates)  and  the  order  of  their 
interaction  (Group  I:  Roomate  first,  Stranger  second;  Group  II:  Stranger 
first,  Roomate  second)  on  both  self-disclosure  and  the  degree  of  positive 
affect  experienced  by  S_s  in  the  experimental  setting.   The  issue  of 
whether  or  not  scores  obtained  on  pre-experimental  self-disclosure 
questionnaires  could  predict  ^s'  behavior  in  these  two  situation  was 
also  considered. 

The  Bus  Rider  Phenomenon  and  Its 
Generalizability  (Hypotheses  I  and  II) 

Many  researchers  and  theoreticians  have  stressed  the  time  dimension 
in  self-disclosure.   It  is  frequently  assumed  that  people  only  reveal 
themselves  intimately  to  those  known  over  long  periods  and  towards 
whom  they  have  developed  strong  positive  feelings.   It  has  been 
difficult  to  reconcile  this  position,  however,  with  findings  obtained  from 
laboratory  research  which  indicate  that  individuals  reveal  themselves  at 
a  high  level  to  Strangers,  with  no  prior  acquaintance  period.   These 
experiments  lead  one  to  question  whether  or  not  the  expected  longevity 
of  a  relationship  encourages,  or  discourages  self-disclosure. 

The  two  independent  variables  under  consideration  in  this  portion 
of  the  study  were  Type  of  Dyad  (Stranger  vs.  Roomate)  and  the  Order  of 
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Interaction  (Group  I:  Roomate  first;  Group  II:  Roomate  second).   Interest 
in  these  variables  arose  out  of  previous  investigations  (Lee  Drag,  1968; 
R.M,  Drag,  1968;  Taylor,  Altnian  and  Sorrentino,  1968,  1969)  which 
suggested  a  "bus-rider"  phenomenon  existed  in  self-disclosure  research. 
R.M.  Drag  (1968)  saw  this  as  a  possible  source  of  "positive  error" 
resulting  from  the  fact  that  S^s'  self-disclosure  to  laboratory  strangers 
may  be  non-representative  of  their  behavior  in  daily,  on-going  relation- 
ships . 

If  a  bus-rider  phenomenon  exists,  it  is  not  unique  to  self-disclosure 
research.   Encounter  therapies  also  indicate  that  people  do  reveal  a 
great  deal  to  strangers  they  never  expect  to  meet  again.   In  fact,  many 
therapy  approaches  emphasize  the  lack  of  negative  consequences,  or  the 
"safety"  factor,  as  an  important  inducement  to  reveal  personality  quirks. 
Just  as  in  self-disclosure  research,  this  emphasis  on  the  freedom  of 
atmosphere  that  comes  with  remaining  anonymous  causes  concern  as  to 
behavior  transfer  in  real  life  situations. 

The  fact  that  S_s ,  initially,  may  reveal  more  to  Strangers  than 
to  daily  acquaintances,  need  not  preclude  a  generalizing  effect.   Quinn 
(1965)  demonstrated  S_s  reveal  the  most  to  friends,  and  then  to  strangers; 
acquaintances  are  disclosed  to  least  of  all.   Quinn' s  finding,  coupled 
with  previous  research,  suggests  that,  in  revealing  to  a  stranger, 
anonymity  and  reciprocity  are  both  important  factors  in  disclosing 
behavior.   In  disclosing  to  one's  "best  friend,"  probably  the  closeness 
of  tke  relationship,  itself,  and  the  positive  feelings  attached  to  it 
are  more  important  than  reciprocity.   The  process  through  which  an 
individual  advances  in  order  to  be  categorized  as  "best  friend"  is 
another  matter.   It  appears  that  the  broad  middle  range  of  relationships. 
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with  the  status  of  "an  acquaintance"  is  the  area  where  factors  affecting 
self-disclosure  are  most  ambiguous.   It  is  in  this  area  of  disclosure  to 
acquaintances,  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  where  questions  dealing  with 
vulnerability,  cost/rewards  of  disclosure,  etc.  probably  are  most 
relevant.   For  instance,  Harvey,  Kelly  and  Shapiro  (1947)  found  that 
devaluation  by  an  informed  person  (acquaintance)  was  more  threatening 
than  devaluation  by  a  stranger.   There  is  less  risk  in  disclosing  to 
a  stranger  because  if  he  is  repelled  or  disapproving,  the  discloser 
does  not  suffer  extreme  consequences. 

The  generalizing  effect  of  an  experiment,  geared  tov;ard  increasing 
an  S_'s  level  of  disclosure  at  the  moment,  on  that  _S '  s  behavior  in 
daily  interactions  is  an  untested  question.   It  seems  improper  to  suggest 
that  we  are  interested  in  producing  individuals  who  are  simply  high 
disclosers  in  all  situations.   However,  if  existing  theories  about  the 
value,  rewards  and  process  of  self-disclosure  are  correct,  the  self- 
disclosure  experiment  should  help  S^s  develop  the  art  of  forming  better 
relationships  with  other  target  persons. 

This  study  hypothesized  that  a  female  S_  will  disclose  more  to  a 
warm,  disclosing,  same-sex  stranger,  than  she  will  to  a  Roomate  with  whom 
she  expects  to  interact  on  a  continuing  basis   and  that  a  "bus  rider" 
phenomenon  (Hypothesis  I)  does  in  fact  exist  in  self-disclosure  research. 
Hox>7ever,  it  was  also  hypothesized  that  an  order  effect  exists  and  that 
S_s  do  generalize  their  self-disclosing  behavior  from  Stranger  to  Poomate 
interactions  (Hypothesis  II) .   It  is  believed  that  measures  of  self- 
disclosure  are  highly  reactive  and  that  the  testing  process,  or  experi- 
ment, itself,  is  a  stimulus  for  S_s  to  change  their  style  of  relating 
to  others,  rather  than  a  passive  record  of  their  behavior. 
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The  expectations  for  each  of  these  variables  were  borne  out,  as 
illustrated  graphically  by  the  arrangement  of  cell  means  in  Figures 
1,  2  and  3  on  the  following  pages.   It  was  demonstrated  that  S_s ,  in 
interaction  with  a  self-disclosing  Stranger  for  the  first  time,  overall, 
disclosed  more  to  her  than  to  a  Roomate  (  X  number  of  items  disclosed 
to  Stranger  =  23.31,  X  number  to  Roomate  =  20.50)  and  that  this  high 
level  of  revealing  occurred  regardless  of  order  of  interaction  (X  number 

of  items  disclosed  to  Stranger  by  ^s  in  Group  I  =  23.06,  X  number 

* 

of  items  disclosed  by  S_s  in  Group  II  =  23.56). 

Results  of  the  experiment  further  revealed  the  generalizability 
of  this  bus  rider  phenomenon.   Although  the  main  effect  of  order  of 
interaction  approached  significance  (Group  I's  total  X  self-disclosure  = 
20. A6  items.  Group  Il's  X  =  23.31  items),  the  effects  of  order  were 
noted  primarily  for  Roomate  dyads.   Subjects  in  Group  I  (Roomate  paired 
first)  disclosed  significantly  less  to  each  other  (X  =  17.88  items) 
than  £s  in  Group  II  (X  =  23.13  items)  who  were  paired  with  each  other 
after  first  interacting  with  a  Stranger.   In  Group  II,  S_s'  self- 
disclosure  to  a  Stranger  (X  =  23.56  items)  was  equal  to  their  disclosure 
to  a  Roomate  (X  =  23.31),  indicating  a  generalizing  effect,  while  S_s 
in  Group  I  disclosed  significantly  more  to  a  Stranger  (X  =  23.06  items) 
than  to  a  Roomate.   The  mean  self-disclosure  to  Roomates  by  S_s  in  Group 
I  suggests  how  S_s  in  Group  II  might  have  behaved  without  experimental 


*It  should  be  noted  that  a  finding  of  equal  mean  self-disclosure 
between  Groups  I  and  II  in  relationship  to  a  disclosing  Stranger  is  in 
agreement  with  the  work  of  D.I.  Suchman  (1966),  Tognoli  (1969),  Chittick 
and  Himelstein  (1967)  and  Jourard  and  Resnick  (1970).   These  researchers 
found  that  S_s  tend  to  conform  to  the  behavior  of  their  partner  (reciprocity)  , 
regardless  of  the  order  of  interaction.   If  a  partner  discloses  at  a 
high  level,  S^s  will  also;  if  a  partner  discloses  at  a  low  level,  S_s  will 
be  non-revealers. 
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SIMPLE  EFFECTS  OF  ORDER  OF  INTERACTION  ON  MEAN  SELF-DISCLOSURE  EXHIBITED 

BY  TWO  TREATI-IENT  GROUPS 
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intervention.   It  should  be  noted  that  prior  experimental  commitment 
to  disclose  to  Roomate  was  greater  than  actual  disclosure  for  _Ss  in 
Group  I  (X  of  19.25  vs.  17.88  items),  while  Group  II' s  prior  commitment 
was  less  than  actual  disclosure  to  Roomate  (X  of  19.37  vs.  23.06  items). 
This  issue  will  be  considered  in  a  latter  section  under  the  ability  of 
questionnaires  to  predict  performance. 

The  fact  that  S^s  in  Group  II  did  not  increase  their  disclosure  to 
Roomate  over  that  exhibited  to  a  Stranger  is  possibly  due  to  a  ceiling 
effect  in  the  experiment,  arising  from  the  fact  that  only  26  items  were 
available  for  discussion.   Given  an  S_  who  disclosed  on  all  26  items  to 
the  Stranger,  self-disclosure  could  only  be  maintained  at  that  level 
or  could  decrease  in  Roomate  pairings. 

In  summary,  it  seems  that,  at  least  for  female  Ss,  high  self- 
disclosure  to  a  Stranger  is  carried  over  in  Ss'  behavior  in  everyday 
life.   The  S_  includes  the  behaviors  exhibited  in  the  experiment  in  her 
repertoire  for  future  interactions,  especially  if  her  partner  (a  Roomate) 
has  had  a  similar  experience.   The  finding  of  a  bus  rider  phenomenon 
and  its  generalizability  provides  confirmation  for  my  earlier  study  (Lee 
Drag,  1968)  where  it  was  first  suggested,  but  not  directly  tested. 

In  the  first  experiment  (1968),  consisting  of  two  phases,  4  groups 
were  used  in  which  S^s  either  experienced: 

(1)  a  20-minute  mutually  disclosing  acquaintance  period  with  E^, 
and  then  played  a  Game  with  her; 

(2)  a  20-minute  acquaintance  period  during  which  E^  interviewed 
S_,  but  did  not  disclose  herself,  and  then  played  a  Game 

of  Invitations  with  her; 

(3)  no  prior  20-minute  acquaintance  period  with  E,  but  played  a 
Game  of  Invitations  with  her;  or 

(4)  no  contact  with  E^,  but  were  merely  paired  with  another  S_ 
for  a  20-minute  acquaintance  period,  followed  by  a  Game. 
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In  the  first  phase,  it  was  found  that  Group  I  disclosed  more  to  E_  in  the 
Game  of  Invitations  than  did  _Ss  in  Group  2  who  had  been  interviewed.   Ss 
in  Group  3  fell  midway  between  Groups  1  and  2  in  disclosure  to  E^ 
during  the  Game.   In  phase  two,  all  S_s  were  then  paired  with  another 
S_  from  the  same  treatment  group  and  underwent  a  20-minute  acquaintance 
period  together;  they  then  played  the  Game  with  the  other  _S.   A  slight 
decrease  in  disclosure  was  noted  for  Group  1  when  paired  with  another  ^, 
although  this  group  maintained  its  high  level  of  personal  disclosure. 
Group  3  continued  to  increase  in  disclosure  when  paired  with  another 
_S  and  began  to  approximate  disclosures  of  Group  1.   Group  2,  which  had 
been  interviewed  by  E^  prior  to  the  Game,  and  Group  4  which  had  no  contact 
with  E^ whatsoever ,  both  maintained  an  extremely  low  level  of  disclosure 
with  a  peer  S^. 

Similar  findings  in  these  two  studies  suggest  a  strong,  positive 
modeling  effect  for  S_s  through  participation  in  self-disclosure  experi- 
ments.  It  is  similar  to  the  effect  noted  by  Culbert  (1968).   He  found 
that  self-disclosure  occurred  whether  or  not  a  T-group  trainer  disclosed. 
However,  trainer  disclosure  had  an  accelerating  effect  on  disclosure 
and  in  groups  where  trainer  disclosed,  S_s  formed  more  therapeutic  inter- 
actions with  all  group  members,  rather  than  with  the  trainer  alone. 

Effects  of  the  Disclosure  Experiment  from  Ss  Viex^^point.   The  positive 
effects  of  participation  in  a  self-disclosure  experiment  continued  to  be 
felt  in  a  post-experimental  interview  with  S_s ,  and  further  understanding 
of  the  bus  rider  phenomenon  was  gained  through  this  method.   In  the 
interviews,  ^s  were  asked  the  questions:  "How  was  your  behavior  in  the 
Games  different  from  how  you  might  behave  in  becoming  acquainted  with  a 
stranger  in  the  real  world?"  and  "UTiat  comments  do  you  have  about  this 
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experiment?"   In  answering  these  questions,  several  factors  involved 
in  the  self-disclosure  process  were  mentioned  by  _S s .   These  factors 
are  listed  below. 

Factor  1.   Interviews  with  S_s  revealed  again  how  reactive  self- 
disclosure  measures  tend  to  be.   It  was  learned  that  two  S_s  sought 
therapeutic  relationships  as  a  result  of  their  participation  in  the 
experiment.   They  did  not  view  their  experience  as  negative,  but  rather 
as  providing  impetus  to  seek  clarification  of  some  problems  they  had 
been  struggling  with  for  a  long  time. 

This  process  was  initiated  for  one  S_  during  the  pre-experimental 
session  by  merely  thinking  about  and  sorting  the  items  by  rank  for 
intimacy  x  ease  of  discussion  x  target  and  by  then  indicating  her  willing- 
ness to  disclose.   This  S^  stated: 

The  questions  got  me  very  depressed.   They  made 
me  stop  and  think  about  things  I  ignored  for  a 
long  time.   They  made  me  realize  how  isolated  I  was, 
my  lack  of  friends,  and  the  difficulty  I  have  in 
talking  with  people. 

The  other  S_  sought  counseling  assistance  as  a  result  of  her  experience 

with  the  Stranger.   She  stated: 

I  really  became  involved  in  the  issues.   It  was 
important  for  me  to  learn  that  someone  else 
shared  the  same  struggles.   I  was  afraid  .for  a 
long  time  that  I  was  crazy  because  of  my  feelings. 

Many  S_s  stated  they  initially  felt  anxious  and  apprehensive  in 
interaction  with  the  Stranger,  but  also  excited  about  the  prospect  of 
sharing.   They  found  their  interaction  with  the  Stranger  to  be  a  highly 
positive  experience  and  wished  to  maintain  the  relationship  through 
offers  to  have  coffee  or  dinner  or  go  to  a  movie  together  with  her. 

Of  particular  interest  to  those  interested  in  providing  counseling 
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services  for  college  students  was  the  feeling  of  many  S_s  attending  summer 
school.   On  the  basis  of  post-experimental  interviews,  the  possibility 
exists  that  these  summer  school  _Ss  may  be  non-representative  of  the 
college  population  during  the  regular  school  terms.   Two  factors 
appeared  in  discussions  with  these  girls.   First  was  the  fact  that  a 
good  percentage  of  the  girls  indicated  they  were  in  summer  school  for 
the  simple  reason  that  they  did  not  get  along  with  their  parents  and 
did  not  want  to  go  home  for  the  summer.   The  second  factor  noticed  was 
related  to  the  feeling  that  summer  school  was  a  highly  stressful  period 
of  these  girls,  especially  if  they  were  transfer  students.   Many  of  them 
did  not  know  anyone  on  campus  and  there  were  no  college  recreational 
activities  to  foster  introductions.   Consequently,  girls  felt  fairly 
isolated.   They  especially  experienced  problems  in  relation  to  meeting 
boys  and  dating. 

Factor  2.   In  the  interviews,  it  was  learned  that  anonymity  was 
important  in  S^s'  willingness  to  initially  disclose  to  the  Stranger,  and 
they  felt  the  temporary  nature  of  that  relationship  was  important. 
A  few  identified  with  the  Game  atmosphere  and  stated  they  were  interested 
in  seeing  how  quickly  the  Stranger  would  reveal  herself. 

The  girls  also  believed  that  in  most  of  their  social  relationships, 
standards,  or  ground  rules,  were  operative  that  discouraged  self- 
disclosure.   These  ground  rules  revolved  around  what  behaviors  should 
or  should  not  take  place  and  dictated  which  topics  could  be  discussed. 
In  their  experiences,  they  learned  that  certain  areas  were  to  be  avoided 
in  discussions,  e.g.,  sex, religion,  talking  about  present  feelings,  etc. 
Ss  stated  that  none  of  the  questions  in  the  experiment  were  particularly 
embarrassing  in  the  Stranger  relationship,  although  they  were  at  times 
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painful.   They  indicated  that  while  they  would  not  initiate  such 

questions  in  real  life  with  certain  targets,  they  were  glad  to  have  an 

opportunity  to  discuss  them  and  subsequently  felt  free  to  invite 

discussion  with  a  Roomate. 

Many  S^s  felt  that  disclosure  to  targets  in  their  lives  could  be 

potentially  dangerous  and  mentioned  the  fact  that  disclosed  information 

might  be  used  against  them  by  others.   They  stated  they  enjoyed  letting 

down  their  facade  in  the  experiment  and  finding  that  they  were  justified 

in  doing  so.   They  felt  that  in  exposing  themselves  to  a  Stranger,  they 

had  in  someway  enlarged  themselves.   As  one  S_  stated: 

I  usually  feel  very  sensitive  and  don't  let  people  know, 
or  get  close  to  me.   I  was  surprised  that  I  was  willing 
to  go  as  far  as  she  was  willing.   Usually  people  see 
me  as  cold  or  snobbish  because  I'm  scared  in  relation- 
ships. 

Factor  3.   It  was  also  pointed  out  by  S^s  in  the  interviews,  that 

usually  the  acquaintance  process  is  not  as  highly  structured  as  the  Game. 

S_s  felt  that  in  most  situations,  it  would  take  longer  to  know  a  stranger 

because  conversation  would  be  more  superficial,  meandering  and  round 

about,  e.g.  presentation  and  discussion  of  one's  age,  occupation,  school 

and  career  interests.   In  other  words,  they  felt  that  remarks  would  be 

more  impersonal,  external  and  intellectual,  and  that  specifics  about 

one's  life  vjould  not  be  brought  out.   Several  ^s  stated  that  initially 

they  felt  the  disclosure  questions  were  "v/ierd,"  e.g.,  the  statement: 

For  instance,  I  might  gripe  about  my  parents 
to  someone,  but  I  would  not  be  specific.   These 
questions  really  pin  you  do\\m  to  brass  tacks. 

Some  S_s  felt  the  questions  sounded  too  structured  and  w^ere  asking 

for  little  "bits"  out  of  experience.   Others,  however,  used  the  questions 

as  springboards  for  further  discussion  of  themselves  and  the  other.   It 
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should  be  noted  that  S_s  took  different  periods  of  time  to  complete 
Gaines,  with  some  S^s  spending  as  much  as  three  hours  and  others  as 
little  as  30  minutes  to  go  through  the  items.   The  Stranger,  when  she 
was  questionned  about  _S s '  reactions  to  questions,  stated  that  she 
noticed  some  S_s  making  a  brief  statement  about  an  item  and  then  being 
ready  to  move  on.   These  particular  S_s  did  not  question  her  about  her 
o\im  experience  and  were  uninvolved  in  the  Game.   With  other  ^s ,  how- 
ever, the  Stranger  felt  a  mutual  flow  and  interest  on  the  part  of  _Ss 
in  maintaining  conversation  and  noticed  that  these  S_s  were  excited 
about  further  exploration  of  items,  and  the  feelings  attached  to  them. 

Overall,  S_s  tended  to  feel  that  usually  in  talking  with  a  new 
acquaintance,  they  would  not  hit  upon  such  a  wide  range  of  subjects 
in  so  short  a  time.   In  their  experience,  it  was  unusual  for  two  people 
to  sit  together  for  as  long  as  one  to  three  hours  and  talk  to  each 
other  in  depth.   They  further  felt  that  verbal  activities  tended  to 
be  structured  differently  over  a  cup  of  coffee  or  through  class  involve- 
ments. 

Factor  4.   For  many  _S s ,  first  impressions  played  an  important  part 
in  becoming  acquainted  with  a  Stranger.   Many  felt  that  the  particular 
Stranger,  used  in  the  experiment,  was  unique.   They  frequently  commented 
on  her  willingness  to  disclose  and  felt  that  "this  particular  Stranger" 
made  a  difference  in  their  verbal  behavior.   Many  categorized  the 
importance  of  first  impressions  as  "the  ability  of  some  people  to  put  out 
'good  vibrations' .. .with  some  people  you  just  know  you're  going  to 
hit  it  right  off,  it's  just  who  they  are  as  people."   Also  stressed  was  the 
fact  that  some  people  engender  negative  reactions  in  a  first  encounter 
and  that  they  give  a  warning  signal  that  they  do  not  want  to  get  close 
to  people.   S_s  felt  this  first  impression  was  difficult  to  overcome 
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in  subsequent  interactions. 

Subjects  believed  that  in  most  situations  they  needed  time  to 
assess  an  individual's  reactions  in  order  to  see  if  they  were  trust- 
worthy.  Trustworthiness  was  assessed  by  watching  how  people  behaved 
and,  in  conversations,  by  exploring  their  thinking.   During  this  period, 
they  would  seek  to  find  a  common  ground  of  interest  with  the  other  and 
would  get  an  idea  of  the  type  of  person  the  other  was  by  "reading 
between  the  lines."  Brown  (1966,  1968)  refers  to  these  processes  as 
seeking  peerage,  communality  and  agreement  and  of  sending  up  "trial 
balloons."  Many  of  the  responses  described  by  him  were  elicited  in 
the  present  subjects. 

Factor  5.   Reciprocity  was  the  last  important  factor  mentioned  by  Ss 

during  the  interviews.   As  previously  mentioned,  many  _Ss  were  impressed 

with  the  uniqueness  of  the  Stranger,  indicating  they  usually  felt 

skeptical  of  others.   They  believed  that  in  "normal"  situations,  others 

did  not  want  to  listen  to  them.   Previous  experiences  had  taught  them 

that  the  best  way  to  scare  people  off  was  by  being  "too  personal" 

and  they  thought  that  most  people  were  more  interested  in  Individuals 

who  were  "fake."  Other  ^s  phrased  this  as: 

If  a  person  is  not  free  with  me,  automatically  I  find 
it  difficult  to  be  free  with  them.   I  am  even  more 
suspicious  if  they  suddenly  become  free  with  me 
when  this  has  not  gone  on  before.   It  makes  me  wonder 
what  they  want . 


or 


or 


If  a  person  will  talk  back,  I  don't  mind  letting 
them  know  me,  but  I  won't  push.   Some  are  just  not 
interested  in  who  I  am  as  a  person. 


I  liked  to  talk  personally.   I'm  tired  of  the  super- 
ficial way  people  talk.   I  want  people  to  open  up 
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to  me,  but  most  are  scared.   The  'hardest  thing 
is  letting  down  barriers  and  using  these  structured 
questions  helps.   You  really  get  Zo   know  some- 
one with  them. 

Overall,  ^s  in  Group  II  were  highly  positive  aboirtt;  the  experience  of 

being  paired  with  Roomates ,  following  Stranger  rnsteractions ,  and  took 

a  long  time  in  playing  the  Game  together.   The  Klghest  compliment 

consistently  given  was: 

I  think  somebody  should  use  this  as  standard 
procedure  for  new  roomates.   It  giT/es  you  an  idea 
who  you're  living  with  and  in  what  ways  you  can 
get  together. 

S_s  in  Group  I  were  less  positive  in  their  Roomate  experiences  and  were 

somewhat  off-hand  about  it.   Many  felt  their  Rssomates  were  closed  and 

that  they  "really  didn't  get  to  know  each  other  very  well." 

Effects  of  the  Disclosure  Experiment  from  t3ie  Stranger's  Vie\^7point. 

This  sub-section  might  better  read,  "The  Strangex,  or  E_,  is  human  too." 

From  personal  experiences  in  the  role  of  the  seXf— disclosing  Stranger 

(Lee  Drag,  1968),  I  learned  that  it  is  importaiitr  to  maintain  a  check 

on  the  subjective  aspects  experienced  by  the  coafederate  as  well  as  ^s. 

In  previous  research  (1968),  I  stated: 

It  was  the  E^' s  own  experience  that  there  is  a  risk 
or  threat  value  in  self-disclosiixe. .  .she,  along  with 
S_s,  was  faced  with  the  quality  aad   experience  of 
risk.   This  was  true  because  personal  importance  was 
attached  to  that  which  the  jE  disclosed.   Just  as  S^s 
must  trust  E  to  keep  information  about  themselves 
anonymous,  so  E^  had  to  trust  S_s  to  keep  her  own 
disclosures  confidential.  .  .A  furt!her  finding,  at 
least  on  the  E^' s  part,  was  that  self-disclosure  does 
increase  awareness  and  clarif icaticn  of  one's  own 
subjective  feelings  (1968,  pp.  114-116). 

The  experience  of  disclosing  to  many  S_s  on  a  given  set  of  items 

also  emphasized  the  importance  of  a  fatigue  factor  and  of  taking  measures 

of  the  E^'s  experience.   In  self-disclosure  expesriiisents ,  it  is  necessary 

to  control  for  an  experimenter  maturation  procesis.   The  Stranger,  in  the 
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present  experiment,  apparently  experienced  similar  feelings,  especially 

of  risk.   She  stated  about  several  S_s : 

I  was  actually  relieved  when  she  Ijegan  rejecting  items 
or  I  would  have  had  to.   For  some  reason,  I  did  not 
want  her  to  know  that  about  me — I  didn't  trust  her 
with  it.   I  felt  she  was  asking  something  from  me 
for  nothing,  that  she  was  not  giving  anything  in 
return.   She  was  extremely  superficial  and  defensive 
while  wanting  me  to  give  all. 

About  other  S_s ,  the  Stranger  stated: 

I  initially  felt  I  would  be  unwilling  to  disclose 
those  particular  items,  but  then,  when  the  time 
came,  found  I  had  changed  my  mind  and  it  was  O.K. 

During  the  experiment,  the  Stranger  also  underwent  an  experience 

similar  to  catharsis  in  therapy.   This  effect  was  previously  noted 

(Lee  Drag,  1968).   The  Stranger  found  that  through  the  repeated  use 

of  the  disclosure  items,  she  v/as  talking  out  soice  of  her  o^-m  "problems" 

and  was  ready  to  "give  them  up."   She  stated: 

I  was  actually  boring  myself  \^^ith  my  same  old 
hang-ups  and  was  ready  to  move  one  to  a  new  set  of 
problems.   I  also  found  I  wanted  to  change  some  of 
my  rankings  to  a  less  intimate  value  rating. 

The  Stranger  also  related  that  she  found  value  in  taking  stock 
of  herself  in  relation  to  ^s  in  terms  of  personal  development  and  how 
far  she  had  moved  over  the  years.   She  noted  that  while  the  S_s ,  over- 
all, tended  to  discuss  the  same  concerns,  e.g.,  fear  of  death,  of 
being  treated  as  an  object,  of  establishing  themselves  as  autonomous 
adults  away  from  parental  guidance,  of  sex,  dating  relationships, 
of  forming  new  relationships  and  facing  new  possi^bilities,,  etc.,  they 
approached  these  concerns  differently.   In  this  regard,  the  Stranger 
stated: 

I  was  amazed  that  some  girls  really'  seemed  to  have 
a  hold  on  themselves  and  were  well-integrated,  alive 
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people,  while  others,  discussing  similar  problems, 
seemed  so  far  away  from  themselves.   I  was  amazed 
at  how  easy  it  was  to  spot  those  who  were  heading  for 
trouble  in  the  future  through  this  simple  Game 
procedure. 

Quality  of  Affect  in  Different 
Self-Disclosure  Dyads  (Hypothesis  III) 

Following  each  Game  with  the  Stranger  and  with  Roomate,  an  S_  was 
given  the  Personal  Behavior  Questionnaire.   This  questionnaire  assessed 
the  S^'s  claimed  positive  self-feelings  Cesteem)  and  her  perception  of 
positive  feelings  in  a  partner  (esteem  for  other).   S_'s  scores  v/ere  used 
to  examine  the  effects  of  Type  of  Dyad  and  Order  of  Interaction  during 
the  Games  on  claimed  positive  affect  and  the  perception  of  affect  in 
others. 

Although  previous  analysis  demonstrated  that  Type  of  Dyad  and  Order 
of  Interaction  affected  the  levels  of  self-disclosure  obtained  by  S_s , 
a  three  factor,  repeated  measurements  analysis  of  variance  revealed  no 
significant  differences  for  these  two  variables  in  the  extent  of  over- 
all positive  feelings  experienced  by  S_s  in  the  Games.   However,  the 
Type  of  Rating  (self-esteem  vs.  esteem  for  partner)  was  found  to  be 
statistically  significant  at  the  .05  level.   In  other  words,  S_s  tended 
to  attribute  to  their  partners  more  positive  feelings  (mean  score 
for  esteem  for  partner  =  207.62)  than  they  themselves (both  Groups  I  and  II) 
claimed  to  have  experienced  in  interaction  with  her  (mean  score 
for  self-esteem  =  201.4). 

The  interaction  between  Type  of  Dyad  (Stranger  vs.  Roomate)  and  Type 
of  Rating  (Self-esteem  vs.  Esteem  for  Other)  was  also  statistically 
significant  at  the  .01  level.   The  profiles  of  means  corresponding 
to  cell  totals  in  the  Type  Dyad  x  Type  Rating  suinmary  table  reported 
in  the  results  section  are  plotted  in  Figures  4  and  5  .   The  profiles 
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of  means  demonstrate  graphically  the  difference  in  the  way  S_s  evaluated 
their  own  experience  as  compared  to  the  way  they  evaluated  how  their 
partners  experienced  the  interactions  in  the  two  types  of  dyads.   Ss  in 
interaction  with  a  Stranger  exhibited  a  larger  discrepancy  between  self- 
esteem  and  esteem  for  partner  than  they  did  when  interacting  with  a 
Roomate.   They  perceived  the  Stranger  as  experiencing  more  positive 
feelings,  e.g.,  being  more  relaxed,  effective,  energetic,  involved, 
optimistic  and  less  depressed,  than  they  themselves.   In  Roomate  dyads, 
however,  S^s  believed  their  experience  was  more  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
their  partner,  and  their  self-esteem  increased  from  that  reported  with 
a  Stranger. 

The  high  rating  of  positive  feeling  states  attributed  to  the  Stranger 
by  ^s  is  consistent  with  the  finding  of  Taylor,  Altman  and  Sorrentino 
(1969)  .   S_s  in  their  easy  withdrawal  experimental  condition  were  less 
conservative  and  more  positive  in  their  ratings  of  a  partner  (stranger 
on  a  train  phenomenon)  than  were  S^s  in  the  non-withdrawal  condition. 
Thus,  one  would  have  expected  ^s  in  the  present  study  to  exhibit  a 
tendency  toward  over-rating  positive  personality  traits  in  the  Stranger, 
and  giving  higher  status  to  the  Stranger  than  to  themselves. 

Another  possible  explanation  for  the  present  findings  is  that  S_s 
tend  toward  more  extreme  ratings  in  unfamiliar  situations  and  that 
meeting  a  Stranger  is  more  tension  producing,  more  stressful  for 
them,  than  meeting  a  Roomate  with  whom  they  interact  on  a  daily  basis. 
The  fact  that  meeting  a  Stranger  is  accompanied  by  some  stress  has  been 
suggested  by  others.   On  the  issue  of  confronting  a  stranger  for  the 
first  time,  Charles  Cooley  (1902)  wrote  in  his  Hum.an  Nature  and  Social 
Order: 
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There  is  a  vague  excitement  of  the  social  self  more 

general  than  any  particular  emotion  or  sentiment. 

Thus ,  the  mere  presence  of  people,  a  "sense  of 

other  persons"  and  an  awareness  of  their  observations, 

often  causes  a  vague  discomfort,  douht  and  tension. 

One  feels  that  there  is  a  social  ixnage  of  himself 

lurking  about  and  not  knouring  what  it  is  he  is  obscurely 

alarmed  about.   Many  people,  perhaps  most.,  feel  more 

or  less  agitation  and  embarrassment  under  the  observation 

of  strangers  and  for  some  even  sitting  in  the  same 

room  with  unfamilar  or  uncongenial  people  is 

harassing  and  exhausting  (p.  207). 

The  fact  that  S^s  may  have  felt  more  self-conscious,  and  hence  more  likely 

to  give  extreme  ratings  with  the  Stranger,  is  suggested  by  their  low 

self-esteem  score  in  interaction  with  her  and  the  fact  that  self-other 

ratings  with  a  Roomate  tended  toward  the  mean  between  self-other  scores 

with  the  Stranger. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  S_s  disclosed  a  great  deal  to 

the  Stranger  and  this  may  have  affected  their  ratings  of  her  positive 

personality  traits  through  a  "halo  effect."  This  was  further  investigated 

through  correlation  analysis  of  affect  scores  in  conjunction  with  another 

study,  but  will  not  be  reported  here. 

Predicting  On-going  Disclosure  from  Questionnaire  Claims 
(Hypothesis  IV) 

This  study  continued  investigation  of  the  ability  of  previously 

administered  questionnaires  to  predict  self-disclosing  behavior  in  actual 

situations.   Previous  research  has  indicated,  for  the  most  part,  that 

questionnaires  are  not  predictive  of  behavior  in  experimental  situations 

where  a  highly  disclosing  E^  or  other  confederate,  is  paired  with  S_s. 

Pedersen  and  Breglio  (1968b)  claim  that  actual  self -disclosure  bears 

little  relation  to  how  much  _S_s  disclose  on  a  paper  and  pencil  test 

and  other  research  tends  to  agree  with  this  position. 
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I  believed  that  lack  of  prediction  was  due  to  several  factors,  e.g., 
response  set  given  to  _Ss  by  questionnaire  instructions,  tTie  meaningful- 
ness  of  self-disclosure  items  to  S_s ,  their  knowledge  about  possible 
reciprocity  in  the  relationship,  or  their  prior  knowledge  about  the 
target  person  or  situation  in  which  they  are  attempting  to  describe 
their  behavior  through  questionnaire  responses.   I  also  believed  that 
whether  a  given  bit  of  self-disclosure  actually  cccurred  in  an  on-going 
relationship  was  a  function  of  the  degree  of  intijnacy  of  the  item 
assigned  by  S^  x  the  ease  of  discussion  for  that  S  x  the  salience  of 
the  information  to  the  relationship  with  the  target. 

In  constructing  the  present  experiment,  care  was  tak.en  to  modify 
previous  instructions  (Lee  Drag,  1968)  in  order  to  control  for  the 
above  factors.   Changes  were  also  introduced  in  th.e  conduct  of  the 
Game  of  Invitations  to  make  it  more  true  to  life  and  a  different  method 
of  selecting  disclosure  questions  was  used.   Even  with  these  controls, 
it  was  hypothesized  that  questionnaires  would  not  be  as  effective  in 
predicting  disclosure  behavior  in  new  situations  as  they  would  be  in 
predicting  behavior  in  a  situation  about  which  Sis  had  some  prior  knowledge, 
i.e.  Roomate  dyads. 

Tv.'o  types  of  pre-experimental  scores  were  used  in  comparing 
questionnaire  responses  with  the  actual  number  of  items  disclosed  in 
the  Games.   These  scores  were:   the  total  number  of  items  initially 
checked  by  S^s  for  their  willingness  to  disclose  and  the  highest  rank 
checked  for  willingness  to  disclose  (intimacy  x  ease  of  discussion  x 
target  person) . 

In  this  study,  the  hypothesis  was  partially  confirmed.   For  Roomate 
dyads,  actual  self-disclosing  behavior  would  h^ve  been  predicted  on  the 
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basis  of  questionnaire  claims  either  by  using  the  total  number  of  items 
checked,  or  the  highest  rank  checked.   However,  total  number  of  items 
yielded  a  somewhat  higher  correlation  coefficient.   Behavior  of  ^s 
with  the  Stranger  could  not  have  been  effectively  predicted  either  by 
using  the  total  number  of  items  or  the  highest  rarik  checked  on  question- 
naires for  willingness  to  disclose  to  Stranger.   However,  5s  behavior 
could  have  been  predicted  by  using  the  highest  raaik  checked  for  past 
self-disclosure  to  Roomate,  or  by  using  highest  rank  checked  for  future 
willingness  to  disclose  to  Roomate.   It  should  Be  remembered  that  these 
Roomates  were  strangers  of  3-days  acquaintance. 

This  finding  has  several  important  implications  for  self-disclosure 
research.   First,  questionnaires  do  have  predictive  value  for  behavior 
in  familiar  relationships,  especially  if  tighter  controls  are  utilized 
in  preparing  instruments  and  exerted  in  methodological  procedures.   In 
contrast  to  some  researchers  who  argue  that  disclosure  questionnaires 
actually  measure  def ensiveness  or  guardedness  and!  hence  present  an 
inaccurate  description  of  actual  behavior,  the  present  research  indicates 
that  S_s  were  fairly  honest  in  their  commitments  ta   disclose  to  a 
Roomate.   An  analysis  of  questionnaire  scores  foir  reciprocity  (not 
reported  herein)  in  the  past  to  a  specified  target  (Roomate)  revealed 
that  questionnaire  claims  are  fairly  accurate.   This  therefore  supports 
Jourard's  previous  work  using   questionnaires  to  raeasure  disclosure  to 
targets  such  as  mother,  father,  best  same-sex  and  opposite-sex  friend. 

Second,  situational  variables  ^o  intervene  in  the  disclosure 
process  and  exert  an  effect.   As  illustrated  in  Figure  6,  which  graphically 
compares  mean  self-disclosure  questionnaire  scores  with  mean  scores  of 
actual  disclosing  behavior,  factors  can  be  introduced  which  have  a  positive 
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or  negative  effect  on  disclosure.   Questionnaires  cannot  effectively 
predict  disclosing  behavior  in  situations  which  are  new,  unique  or 
unfamiliar  to  ^s.   A  further  illustration  of  this  problem  was  found 
in  a  sub-analysis  of  questionnaire  scores.   In  that  analysis,  it  was 
found  that  questionnaire  statem.ents  about  disclosing  behavior  with  a 
Roomate  folloxi/ed  the  norm  of  reciprocity  ,  whereas  questionnaire  statements 
about  future  willingness  to  disclose  to  a  Stranger  did  not.   The 
correlation  between  pairs  of  Roomates  claimed  past  disclosure  and  future 
willingness  to  disclose  to  each  other  were  .84  and  .80  respectively. 
However,  the  correlation  between  S_s '  indicated  future  willingness  to 
disclose  to  a  Stranger  and  what  they  expected  to  receive  from  the 
Stranger  in  return  was  only  .17. 

Third,  disclosure  questionnaires  to  some  extent  do  tend  to  describe 
disclosing  styles  of  Ss.   Although  they  did  not  accurately  predict 
disclosure  to  a  Stranger,  it  was  noted  that  S^s  tended  to  behave  consistently 
in  their  task  of  becoming  acquainted  with  someone  in  the  role  of 
"Stranger"  and  thus,  predictions  can  be  generalized  from  one  situation 
to  another.   This  statement  is  based  on  the  fact  that  highest  rank 
checked  for  disclosure  to  Roomate  was  the  best  predictor  of  disclosure 
to  a  Stranger. 

Lastly,  methods  of  scoring  disclosure  questionnaires  and  the  type 
of  disclosure  scores  used  in  the  selection  of  experimental  Ss  is  a 
repeated  problem  that  needs  further  investigation.   In  deciding  which 
method  to  employ,  the  researc  her  should  be  aware  of  the  discrepancies 
in  predictive  ability  of  various  approaches.   R.M.   Drag  (1968)  found 
in  his  experiment,  using  male  S_s ,  that  the  sum  total  of  intimacy  values 
of  disclosure  items  more  nearly  described  S^' s  actual  behavior  with  a 
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group  of  same-sex  strangers  than  did  the  value  of  the  highest  item 
answered  on  the  disclosure  questionnaire  used  in  selection  and  matching 
of  ^s.   In  the  present  experiment,  total  number  of  items  more  nearly 
described  the  behavior  of  female  S_s  with  Roomates,  while  highest  rank 
value  was  a  better  predictor  of  behavior  with  a  Stranger. 


CHAPTER  VII 


SUMMARY 


The  present  work  was  intended  to  (1)  present  a  comprehensive 
summary  of  major  research  done  in  the  area  of  self-disclosure  and  (2) 
complete  the  second  phase  of  research  (Lee  Drag,  1968)  dealing  with 
situational  variables  as  they  related  to  on-going,  self-disclosing 
behavior.   The  first  goal  was  believed  to  be  important  because  no  major 
review  of  the  literature  relevant  to  self-disclosure  was  then  in 
existence.   Thus,  the  need  for  codification  of  research  findings 
appeared  to  be  a  pressing  one;  a  beginning  in  this  direction  was  attempted 
in  the  present  study.   The  aim  was  to  place  investigations  under  a 
"rationally  ordered"  set  of  headings  so  that  variables  or  dimensions 
that  make  discernible  differences  in  the  disclosure  process  could  be 
isolated.   The  empirical  literature  was  reviewed  in  tabular  form,  with 
the  discussion  aimed  at  evaluating  the  status  of  variables  hypothesized 
as  having  antecedent  or  consequent  relationships  V7ith  self-disclosure. 
In  the  discussion,  theoretical  positions  concerned  with  the  value 
and/or  effects  of  disclosure  were  examined  and  compared  with  the 
research  data.   The  discussion  was  biased  toward  the  psychotherapeutic 
implications  of  major  findings. 

The  experimental  study  dealt  with  two  situational  variables  as  they 
might  affect  self-disclosure.   These  variables,  Type  of  Dyad  (Stranger  vs. 
College  Roomate)  and  Order  of  Interaction  (Rooraate  first,  Stranger 
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second  vs.  Roomate  second.  Stranger  first)  were  used  to  test  for  the 
presence  of  a  Bus  Rider  Phenomenon  in  disclosure  research  and  to 
determine  its  generalizability.   These  variables  were  also  studied  for 
their  effects  on  the  claimed  positive  affect  (self-esteem  and  esteem  for 
other)  experienced  by  S^s  during  participation  in  a  self-disclosure 
experiment.   Finally,  the  ability  of  questionnaires  to  predict  actual 
disclosing  behavior  was  examined. 

It  was  found  that  a  Bus  Rider  Phenomenon  does  exist  in  self-disclosure 
research  and  is  generalizable,  as  predicted.   The  two  situational  variables 
of  Type  and  Order  of  Interaction  did  produce  significant  differences  in 
subject  disclosing  behavior.   Overall,  subjects  disclosed  significantly 
more  in  the  experimental  setting  to  a  Stranger  they  did  not  expect 
to  see  again  than  they  did  to  a  Roomate  (a  Stranger  of  3-days  acquaintance) 
with  whom  they  would  have  daily  contact.   This  occurred  regardless  of 
Order  of  Interaction  and  is  in  opposition  to  pre-experimental  question- 
naire scores  wherein  ^s  indicated  they  would  disclose  more  to  a  Roomate 
than  to  a  Stranger. 

However,  the  effects  of  disclosing  to  a  Stranger  were  generalized 
to  Roomate  interactions  indicating  that  disclosure  to  a  "therapeutic" 
person  has  an  enhancing  effect  on  other  relationships.   The  two  situational 
variables  interacted  such  that  S_s ,  paired  first  v-T.th  a  Stranger,  disclosed 
significantly  more  to  their  Roomates  than  S_s  who  were  paired  first 
with  a  Roomate.   Subjects  paired  first  with  a  Roomate  disclosed  signifi- 
cantly less  Information  to  the  Roomate  than  to  the  Stranger,  while  S_s  who 
were  paired  first  with  the  Stranger  disclosed  at  an  equally  high  level 
to  both  targets. 

The  effects  of  Type  of  Dyad  and  Order  of  Interaction  on  ratings  of 
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claimed  positive  affect  in  the  experimental  setting  were  less  clear 
cut.   No  significant  differences  V7ere  noted  for  these  two  variables 
in  the  extent  of  overall  positive  feelings  claimed  by  S^s  in  the  Gaines 
of  Invitations.   However,  S_s  did  attribute  significantly  more  positive 
feelings  (esteem  for  other)  to  their  partners  than  they  themselves 
claimed  to  have  experienced  in  interaction  with  her  (self-esteem). 

A  significant  difference  was  found  in  the  way  S_s  rated  themselves 
in  relation  to  the  Stranger,  suggesting  that  this  interaction  was 
particularly  stressful  for  them  and  that  they  over-reacted  in  their 
ratings.   Subjects  in  interaction  with  the  Stranger  exhibited  a 
larger  discrepancy  betv/een  their  self-  and  other-ratings  of  positive 
feelings  than  they  did  when  interacting  with  a  Roomate.   They  perceived 
the  Stranger  as  being  more  relaxed  and  comfortable  in  the  relationship 
and  possessing  more  favorable  personality  traits  than  they  themselves. 
In  Roomate  dyads,  on  the  other  hand,  S^s  believed  their  experience 
was  more  nearly  equal  to  that  of  their  partner  and  that  the  two  of 
them  possessed  similar  personality  traits.   Self-esteem  increased  from 
that  reported  with  a  Stranger  and  esteem  for  the  other  decreased  from 
that  reported  with  the  Stranger. 

As  predicted,  claimed  willingness  to  disclose  to  a  Stranger  on 
questionnaires  did  not  effectively  predict  S_s '  actual  disclosing 
behavior  with  a  Stranger.   However,  ^s '  actual  self-disclosure  with  a 
Roomate  was  accurately  predicted  on  the  basis  of  questionnaire  claims. 
It  was  interesting  to  note  that  S_s'  disclosing  behavior  with  a  Stranger 
could  have  been  predicted  by  using  claimed  behavior  with  a  Roomate 
(a  Stranger  of  3-days  acquaintance)  as  the  criterion.   It  seems  that 
questionnaires  do  have  predictive  value  for  behavior  in  situations 
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which  are  familiar  to  S_s  and  are  an  accurate  statement  of  past  performance. 
Moreover,  the  questionnaires  demonstrated  that  ?_s  do  tend  to  behave 
somewhat  consistently  in  the  task  of  forming  a  new  relationship. 
Subjects,  however,  have  difficulty  in  describing  their  future  disclosing 
behavior  in  situations  about  which  they  have  no  prior  knowledge  through' 
questionnaire  responses.   Further  evidence  of  this  was  a  subsequent 
finding  of  a  lack  of  reciprocity  on  questionnaire  claims  about  anticipated 
disclosing  behavior  \dlth  a  Stranger,  although  reciprocity  was  noted 
for  disclosure  to  a  Roomate. 


APPENDICES 


APPENDIX  A 
CONSENT  FOR>I  FOR  PSYCHOLOGICAL  RESEARCH 


NAME; 


AGE : MARITAL  STATUS : COLLEGE  GRADE  LEVEL : 

COLLEGE  MAJOR  (or  proposed  major) : 

ROOMATE'S  NAME: 


LENGTH  OF  TIME  KKO^^JN  ROOMATE: 


LENGTH  OF  TIME  LIVED  TOGETHER  AS  ROOl^lATES : 


HOl-IE  ADRESS; 


(Street) 

PHONE: 


(City)  (State) 

I,  the  undersigned,  voluntarily  agree  to  participate  in  tTie  psycho- 
logical research  project  described. 

I  understand  that  this  research  is  in  the  area  of  interpersonal 
relations.   I  understand  that  I  will  he  asked  to  respond  to  questionnaire 
items,  some  of  which  may  request  what  I  believe  to  be  personal  and 
private  information.   I  further  understand  that  I  have  the  right  to 
choose  whether  or  not  I  wish  to  divulge  the  information  requested. 

However,  I  understand  that  the  results  of  my  involvement  in  the 
project  will  be  used  for  research  purposes  only.   I  also  understand 
that  information  about  me  gathered  through  this  project  will  be  held  in 
strictest  confidence  by  the  researcher  involved,  that  my  name  or 
identity  will  not  be  used  and  that  no  information  will  be  given  to  ray 
university. 

Signed:  

Date : 
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APPENDIX  B 

SELF-DISCLOSURE  ITEMS  (WITH  WORTHY'S  SCALE  VALUES  AND  Q-VALUES) 
UTILIZED  IN  SELECTION  OF  SUBJECTS  AND  IN  THE  GAI'IE  OF  INVITATIONS 

Scale  Value  O-Value 

1.  In  wTiat  way  are  you  most  different 
from  other  people? 

2.  l^^lat  are  you  afraid  of? 

3.  1-Jhat  type  nightmares  have  you  ever  had? 

4.  What  things  are  most  likely  to  keep 
people  from  liking  you? 

5.  In  what  way  do  people  tend  to  under- 
estimate you? 

6.  VJhen  was    the  last  time  you  felt  very 
guilty?   For  what  reason? 

7.  In  what  way  are  you  most  well-adjusted? 

8.  What  was  the  most  dishonest  thing 
you  ever  did? 

9.  Do  people  basically  like  you?  Explain. 

10.  Do  you  let  other  people  really  get  to 
know  you?  Explain. 

11.  Do  you  consider  yourself  sexy?  Explain. 

12.  How  could  you  improve  yourself? 

13.  \\rhat  part  of  your  body  would  you  change 
if  you  had  to  change  some  part?  4.80       3.19 

14.  What  is  the  biggest  mistake  your  parents 
made  in  rearing  you? 

15.  Wiat  do  you  most  enjoy  doing  on  a  date? 

16.  I-Jliat  do  you  want  most  out  of  life? 

17.  Wliat  was  the  most  serious  personal 
problem  you  have  had  during  the  last  year?       5.50       3.04 

18.  What  is  usually  the  first  thing  you  do 
when  you  get  up  in  the  morning?  2.40       2.87 
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3.59 

2.77 

3.28 

3.07 

2.42 

3.07 

3.40 

2.94 

3.40 

3.02 

4.77 

2.92 

2.75 

2.62 

4.37 

3.29 

3.22 

2.75 

3.42 

3.11 

4.81 

3.00 

3.50 

2.89 

4.16 

3.09 

4.25 

2.68 

3.70 

3.34 
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Scale  Value  Q-Value 


19.   IvTiat  habit  of  your  mother's  would  you 

change  if  you  could?  3.14       3.05 

ZO.I'Jho  knows  more  about  the  "real  you"  than 

any  other  person?  Explain.  4.14       3.38 

21.  l\Tio  do  you  think  dislikes  you  more  than 

anyone  else?  Explain.  4.00       2.99 

22.  \Vhat  one  thing  about  your  life  now  is  the 

least  satisfying  to  you?   Explain.  4.60       2.88 

23.  I'Jhat  is  the  most  pleasant  thing  that  has 

ever  happened  to  you?  2.77       2.69 

24.  On  what  issue  are  you  and  your  parents 

most  in  disagreement?  3.50       3.00 

25.  If  you  had  a  serious  personal  problem 
and  needed  to  talk  to  someone,  to  whom 

would  you  go?  Explain.  3.00       2.82 

26.  ^-Jliat  is  the  most  expensive  thing  you  own?        2.66       3.19 


APPENDIX  C 
INSTRUCTIONS  TO  SUBJECTS  FOR  USING  THE  SELF-T)ISCLOSURE  QUESTIONNAIRE 
NAME:  ROOMATE'S  NA11E: 


DISCLOSURE  TO  A  STRANGER 

Imagine  yourself  in  a  situation  in  which  you  are  becoming  acquainted  with 
another  girl  your  own  age,  who  initially  is  a  stranger  to  you.   Suppose 
that  the  subject  matter  in  each  of  the  following  questions  could  become 
a  topic  of  conversation. 

Arrange  the  questions  according  to  the  order  in  which  you  would  be  most 
likely  to  discuss  the  information  (from  non-personal,  easy  to  discuss 
to  very  personal,  very  difficult  to  discussfor  you). 

Ranking 
(from  non- 
personal  to  Check  "Yes",  Would  Actually  Discuss 
very  personal)    ITET'I  NUI'IBER  With  a  Stranger 


1.  

2.  

3.  

4.  

5.  

6.  

7.  

8.  

9.  

10.  

11.  

12.  

13.  

14. 

15.  _____ 

16.  
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Ranking 
(from  non- 
personal  to  Check  "Yes",  Would  Actually  Discuss 
very  personal)    ITEM  NUMBER  With,  a  Stranger 


17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
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DISCLOSURE  TO  ROOMATE 

Imagine  that  the  suhject-matter  in  each  of  the  following  questions  becomes 
a  topic  of  conversation  betvjeen  you  and  3'our  roomate.   Arrange  the  questions 
in  the  order  in  which  you  would  most  likely  disclose  information  to  your 
roomate.   Copy  the  item  number  in  the  appropriate  column.   Under  the 
column  "Past  Disclosure"  place  a  check  (X)  next  to  each  item  you  have 
told  your  roomate  about  in  full  and  complete  detail  and  which  she  has 
accurate  and  up-to-date  knowledge  about.   Place  a  check  next  to  each 
item  under  the  column  "Future  Disclosure"  which  you  would  be  willing  to 
discuss  in  complete  detail  with  your  roomate,  if  the  opportunity  arose. 


Rank     Item  #   Past  Disclosure  to 
Roomate  about  me 


Future  Disclosure  to 
Roomate  about  me 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 
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DISCLOSURE  FROM  A  STRANGER 

Imagine  yourself  in  a  situation  in  which  you  are  becoming  acquainted  with 
another  girl  your  o\-m   age,  who  initially  is  a  stranger  to  you.   Suppose  that 
the  subject-matter  in  each  of  the  follovn.ng  questions  could  become  a  topic 
of  conversation. 

(1)  Arrange  the  questions  according  to  the  order  in  which  you  believe  the 
other  girl,  who  is  a  stranger  to  you,  might  answer  them.   Take  into 
consideration  how  personal  she  might  find  the  questions  and  how  easy 
they  would  be  for  her  to  discuss  with  you,  i.e.,  rank  l=non-personal, 
easy  to  discuss;  rank  2=  slightly  personal,  still  easy  to  discuss ;.. .rank 
26=  very  personal,  very  hard  to  discuss. 

(2)  After  you  have  arranged  the  questions  in  order,  copy  the  item 
numbers  on  the  answer  sheet  in  the  column  "Believe  a  stranger  vjould  rank. 
items  as  follows." 


(3)  In  the  column  labeled,  "Believe  a  stranger  would  actually  disclose," 
place  a  check  (X)  next  to  those  items  you  believe  another  girl  would 
actually  answer,  if  she  were  meeting  you  for  the  first  time.   Check 
the  item  only  if  you  believe  she  would  disclose  fully.   If  you  believe 
she  would  not  divulge  information  about  tha  item,  or  give  you  only  a 
vague  idea  or  incomplete  knowledge  about  this  aspect  of  herself,  leave 
the  item  blank.   Remember,  you  have  just  met  and  are  becoming  acquainted 
with  a  girl  about  your  own  age. 


Rank 

Item  # 

Believe 

Rank   Item  // 

Believe 

(from  non- 
personal  to 
very  personal) 

Believe  Stranger 
would  rank  as 
follows 

Stranger 

would 

disclose 

Stranger 

would 

disclose 

1. 

14. 

2. 

15. 

3. 

16. 

4. 

17. 

5. 

18. 

6. 

19. 

7. 

20. 

8. 

21. 

9. 

22. 

10. 

23. 

11. 

24. 

12. 

25. 

13. 

1 

26. 
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DISCLOSURE  FROM  ROOMATE 

Imagine  that  the  subject-matter  in  each  of  the  following  questions  becomes 
a  topic  of  conversation  between  you  and  your  roomate. 

(1)  Arrange  the  questions  according  to  the  order  in  which  you  believeyour 
roomate  might  answer  them.   Take  into  consideration  how  personal   she 
might  find  the  questions  and  how  easy  they  would  be  fore  her  to  answer. 
Arrange  the  cards  from  non-personal,  easy  to  discuss,  to  very  personal, 
very  hard  to  discuss. 

(2)  After  you  have  arranged  the  questions  in  order,  copy  the  item 
number  on  the  answer  sheet  under  the  column,  "Believe  roomate  would  rank 
items  as  follows." 

(3)  In  the  column  labeled  "Past  disclosure  from  Roomate"  place  a  check  (X) 
next  to  each  item  which  your  roomate  has  already  told  you  about  fully 

and  completely  and  which  you  have  accurate  and  up-to-date  knowledge  about - 

(4)  Indicate  by  placing  a  check  in  the  column  labeled  "Future  disclosure 
from  roomate,"  those  items  which  you  believe  your  roomate  would  be 
willing  to  discuss  \-o.th  you  in  detail  if  the  opportunity  arose. 


Rank  Believe  Roomate 
would  rank  as 


26, 


Past  Disclosure 
from  Roomate. - 


Future  Disclosure  from 
Roomate 


NAME; 


follows :  Item  #  | 

Place  check  (x) 

(Place  check  (x) 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

:5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

• 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

ROOtWIE'S  NAME: 


APPENDIX  D 

GAMS  OF  INVITATIONS 

You  are  already  familiar  with  the  rules  for  playing  "Invitations"  —  it 
is  a  game  of  questions  through  which  you  identify  yourself  to  other 
people,  x^o  in  turn  may  or  may  not  identify  themselves  to  you. 

Whenever  you  want  to  claim  something  at  the  post  office,  or  cash 
a  check,  or  open  a  charge  account,  you  are  "invited"  to  produce  a 
driver's  license,  a  passport,  or  a  birth  certificate,  which  usually 
gives  certain  information  about  yourself,  e.g.,  name,  address,  date 
of  birth,  and  other  physical  characteristics.   l\Then  you  do  this  you 
have  entered  into  the  spirit  of  "Invitations"  with  another  person  who 
has  asked  the  question,  "\^rho  are  you?"  VTien  the  game  is  played  at  this 
level,  however,  you  do  not  have  to  answer  questions  about  who  you  are  as  a 
person. 

At  other  levels,  the  game  may  be  played  with  a  perfect  stranger  on 
a  plane,  or  in  a  bus,  with  a  close  friend  or  an  acquaintance,  with  a 
husband,  or  a  member  of  your  immediate  family.   And  the  set  of  rules  by 
which  it  is  played  probably  varies  with  each  relationship. 

Basically,  the  game  of  "Invitations"  as  you  have  probably  guessed, 
involves  the  process  of  making  ourselves  known  to  other  people  and  in 
turn  getting  to  know  who  they  are;  the  rules  we  use  are  generally  based 
on  our  readiness  to  confide  personal  information  to  others. 

In  your  initial  interview,  by  filling  out  a  questionnaire,  you 
indicated  you  already  have  certain  rules  for  divulging  personal  informa- 
tion to  a  person  labeled  "Rooinate"  and  to  a  person  labeled  "Same-sex 
Stranger."  You  may  or  may  not  wish  to  follow  your  pre-established  rules 
for  ap lying  the  Game  of  Invitations,  which  is  as  follows: 

Directions 

Both  of  you  have  received  packets  of  26  questions  which  have  been 
arranged  according  to  the  order  in  which  you  indicated  you  would  be  willing 
to  disclose  to  another  person  in  the  initial  interview.   Tihen  the  game 
begins,  both  you  and  your  partner  will  trade  information  requested  by 
each  item  by  ranks. 

Example:  "I'll  trade  you  my  rank  4  for  your  rank  4  (or  10 
or  15)." 

At  this  point,  do  not  divulge  what  your  item  number  is,  that  you  have 
ranked  as  4.   The  item  may  be  the  same  as,  or  different  from,  the  item  your 
partner  has  ranked  as  4. 

The  two  of  you  do  not  have  to  trade  equal  ranks,  or  in  an  orderly 
sequence  from  rank  1  to  rank  26.   The  only  rule  is  that  the  trade  by 
mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  two  of  you.   If  questions  (by  ranks)  are 
accepted,  each  of  you  is  to  reveal  to  your  partner  what  your  ranked  item 
happens  to  be  (no  cheating) .   Both  of  you  are  then  to  disclose  information 
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about  your  ovm  item.   You  do  not  disclose  on  your  partner's  item,  unless 
both  of  you  have,  by  chance,  selected  the  same  question  at  that  rank. 


You  are  asked  to  keep  track,  on  your  score  sheet,  of  your  offers 
to  barter  ranks,  even  if  the  offer  is  rejected,  and  to  indicate  which 
ranks  are  revealed  in  sequence. 

Example:  At  each  offer,  mark  your  rank  and  your  ite-m 

number  in  the  column  "Self."  Write  doxsm  your  partner's 

rank  and  her  item  under  "Partner."   If  you  were  the  one 

to  make  the  offer  and  it  was  rejected,  check  "rejected"  under  the 

"Self"  column.   If  it  v'as  accepted,  mark  "accepted"  in 

the  "Self"  column.   If  your  partner  made  the  offer  and  you 

rejected  it,  mark  "rejected"  in  the  "partner"  column. 
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EXAMPLE  OF  SCORE  SHEET  FOR  GAME  OF  INVITATIONS 


Name: 


SELF 


Partner's  Name: 


PARTNER 


Rank      Item  # 


Accepted  Rejected 


1st  Offer 


Rank      Item  # 


Accepted  Rejected 


Rank      Item  # 


Accepted  Rejected 


Rank      Item  # 


Accepted Rejected 


Rank      Item  # 


Accepted  Rejected 

Rank  Item  #  

Accepted  Rejected 

Rank      Item  // 


Accepted Rejected 


Rank      Itejn  # 


Accepted  Rejected 


2nd  Offer 


Rank      Item  # 


Accepted  Rejected 


3rd  Offer 


Rank      Item  # 


Accepted  Rejected 


Ath  Offer 


Rank      Item  # 


Accepted  Rejected 


5th  Offer 


Rank      Item  # 


Accepted  Rejected 


6th  Offer 


Rank      Item  # 


Accepted  Rejected 


7th  Offer 


Rank      Item  # 


Accepted  Rejected 


NA>1E: 


APPENDIX  E 
PERSONAL  BEHAVIOR  QUESTIONNAIRE 

PARTNER'S  NAME: 


This  instrument  is  designed  to  give  you  a  chance  to  describe  your  feelings 
and  reactions  during  the  preceding  Game.   It  consists  "of  41  questions  and 
is  to  be  used  in  two  ways: 

(1)  to  describe  your  own  feelings  during  the  Game,  and 

(2)  to  describe  those  feelings  you  observed  in  your  partner. 

Since,  people  do  not  always  talk  directly  about  their  feelings,  you  may  have 
to  make  guesses  about  your  partner  based  on  such  things  as  tone  of  voice, 
facial  expression,  gestures,  etc. 

Rate  yourself  and  your  partner  on  each  adjective  in  the  following  way: 
If  you  feel  that  you  should  be  located  on  either  of  the  extreme  positions 
of  the  scale,  you  should  place  your  check-mark  as  follows: 


Calm 
Calm 


X 


Not  Calm 
Not  Calm 


If  you  think  you  should  be  located  only  slightly  to  one  side  as  opposed 
to  the  other,  then  you  should  check  as  follows: 


Calm 

:   X 

:   Not  Calm 

Calm 
Calm 

~~.  ~ — 

X 

:  X 

:   Not  Calm 
:   Not  Calm 

Calm    _ 

: 

X  : 

:   Not  Calm 

The  direction  toward  which  you  check,  of  course,  depends  upon  which  of 
the  two  ends  of  the  scale  seem  most  characteristic  of  your  feelings. 

HOW  DID  YOU  FEEL  DURING  THE  GAME? 


1. 

Calm           :    :    : 

Not 

calm 

2. 

Disappointed    :     :     : 

Not 

disappointed 

3. 

Confident        :     :     : 

Not 

confident 

4. 

Repelled        :     :     : 

Not 

repelled 

5. 

Embarrassed     :     :     : 

Not 

embarrassed 

6. 

Effective       :    :    ; 

•         •         • 

Not 

effective 

7. 

Tense          :     :     : 

Not 

tense 

8. 

Alert          :    :    : 
Energetic       :     :     : 

Not 
Not 

alert 

9. 

energetic 
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10. 

Involved       :    :    : 

•  •        • 

•  •        • 

11. 

Preoccupied     :     :     : 

•  '       •        • 

12. 

Need  to 

relieve      

bladder        :    :    : 

13. 

Not  withdra^<rn    :     :     : 

:    :    : 

14. 

Inadequate      :     :     : 

15. 

Not  tired       :     :     : 

16. 

Dull           :    :    : 

:    :    : 

17. 

Not  very     

close          :    :    : 

Sympathetic     :     :     : 

18. 

19. 

Interested      :     :     : 

20. 

Angry          :    :    : 

•        •        • 

21. 

Not  intimate    :     :     : 

:    :    : 

22. 

Detached        :     :     : 
Apprehensive    :     :     : 

23. 

24. 

Tender          :     :     : 

25. 

Bored           :     :     : 

26. 

Not  irritable   :     :     : 

27. 

Satisfied       :    :    : 

28. 

Cheerful        :     :     : 

29. 

Optimistic      :     :     : 

•        •        * 

30. 

Frustrated      :     :     : 

31. 

Depressed       :     :     : 

'   _     • 

32. 

Discouraged     :    :    : 

33. 

Pleased        :    :    : 

:    :    : 

34. 

Attracted       :     :     : 

Not  very  involved 
Not  preoccupied 

Do  not  need  to  relieve 

Withdrawn 

Not  inadequate 

Very  tired 

Not  dull 

Close 

Not  sympathetic 
Not  interested 
Not  angry 
Intimate 
Not  detached 
Not  apprehesnive 
Not  tender 
Not  bored 
Irritable 
Not  satisfied 
Not  very  cheerful 
Not  optimistic 
Not  frustrated 
Not  depressed 
Not  discouraged 
Not  pleased 
Not  attracted 
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35. 

Playful         ::::::   Not  playful 

36. 

Hungry         :  '   :    :    :  '    :    :  Not  hungry 

37. 

Thirsty         ::::::   Not  thirsty 

38. 

Need  to   '                                Do  not  need 

relieve      to  relieve 

bowels         ::::::  bowels 

39. 

Self-conscious   ::::::   Not  self-conscious 

40. 

Defensive       ::::::   Not  defensive 

41. 

Resentful       ::::::   Not  resentful 

HOW  DID  YOUR  PARTNER  FEEL  DURING  THE  GAME? 

(Identical  Form  Used) 


APPENDIX  F 

RAW  DATA 

Self-Disclosure  Scores 


Disc 

losure  to  Roomate 

Disclosure 

to  Stranger 

Past 

Future 

Actual 

Future 

Actual 

CQu 

estionnaire) 
Highest 

(Questionnaire) 
Highest 

(Came) 

Questionnaire 

(Game) 

Highest 

//I 

terns 

Rank 

litems 

Rank 

//Items 

//Items 

Rank 

//Items 

16 

24 

22 

25 

21 

10 

12 

26 

22 

25 

25 

25 

21 

14 

21 

26 

17 

24 

21 

26 

19 

17 

24 

23 

8 

21 

13 

21 

19 

12 

12 

26 

M 

17 

25 

25 

26 

22 

16 

23 

22 

fU 

16 

20 

19 

21 

22 

9 

10 

26 

1 

6 

24 

17 

24 

17 

9 

17 

22 

g 

3 

11 

24 

26 

17 

16 

23 

26 

4 

4 

17 

21 

19 

17 

25 

23 

3 

6 

19 

21 

19 

14 

14 

21 

11 

18 

17 

18 

11 

14 

11 

17 

6 

12 

19 

26 

11 

9 

22 

26 

2 

3 

11 

11 

8 

5 

6 

26 

2 

2 

7 

23 

8 

3 

5 

10 

20 

25 

26 

26 

26 

11 

12 

26 

15 

20 

26 

26 

26 

13 

18 

23 

22 

25 

25 

26 

26 

15 

17 

25 

20 

25 

26 

26 

26 

10 

19 

23 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

12 

21 

26 

8 

8 

25 

25 

26 

6 

23 

26 

5 

23 

23 

23 

26 

14 

19 

26 

6 

20 

26 

26 

26 

14 

19 

26 

4 

14 

21 

23 

26 

10 

20 

23 

1 

1 

18 

22 

26 

8 

22 

26 

M 
M 

6 

15 

14 

22 

26 

14 

18 

19 

3 

14 

17 

22 

26 

18 

21 

22 

1 

9 

14 

11 

17 

18 

11 

11 

26 

6 

9 

9 

15 

18 

8 

10 

26 

1 

1 

10 

10 

11 

10 

13 

22 

1 

2 

12 

19 

11 

10 

10 

9 

6 

26 

23 

23 

26 

15 

20 

26 

7 

23 

24 

24 

26 

15 

16 

26 

256 
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Personal  Behavior  Questionnaire  Scores 


Subj 

ects' 

Ratings 

Stranger's 
With  Subi 

Ratings 

With  Roomate 

With  St 

ranger 

ects 

Self 

Other 

Self 

Other 

Self 

Other 

196 

221 

145 

215 

213 

146 

219 

209 

221 

220 

215 

196 

211 

213 

217 

218 

169 

144 

203 

187 

216 

228 

216 

169 

200 

213 

140 

210 

155 

135 

209 

214 

199 

208 

195 

179 

M  202 

226 

132 

158 

139 

119 

215 
g  199 

217 

238 

244 

219 

219 

194 

180 

197 

147 

132 

g  187 

193 

204 

205 

153 

156 

171 

182 

185 

216 

161 

154' 

172 

164 

199 

193 

183 

150 

184 

156 

209 

229 

164 

150 

166 

152 

222 

227 

231 

217 

194 

225 

213 

222 

210 

202 

222 

204 

213 

205 

153 

122 

217 

225 

200 

188 

189 

175 

215 

221. 

194 

206 

155 

141 

232 

230 

218 

220 

195 

195 

223 

228 

160 

175 

221 

169 

218 

219 

204 

225 

226 

226 

225 

230 

225 

223 

234 

213 

216 

223 

215 

228 

216 

195 

M  217 

218 

232 

232 

218 

192 

^  234 

228 

227 

213 

212 

166 

g  222 

226 

202 

195 

183 

152 

g  198 

171 

208 

202 

235 

155 

"^     201 

185 

181 

208 

209 

169 

186 

159 

158 

208 

218 

125 

168 

134 

162 

189 

107 

61 

204 

235 

176 

233 

2  39 

182 

233 

213 

236 

233 

236 

232 
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